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PREFACE 


For a whole century, French people have entertained the mistaken 
idea that their history began in 1789. Thus they have looked upon 
the seventy-five preceding years merely as a period of slow disorgan- 
ization, during which the foundations of the Monarchy gradually 
crumbled until it foundered in the darkness of irretrievable disaster. 
In their eagerness to account for the Revolution, to trace its remoter 
causes, to chronicle the words and ideas of its prophets and its 
artisans, the historians of Louis the Fifteenth and his age came at 
length to concentrate their sole attention upon the evils and griev- 
ances which presaged, or paved the way, for the ultimate catas- 
trophe. By glossing over some features and emphasizing others, they 
produced a picture of the Seventeenth Century which was gravely 
distorted, a picture in which, though nothing is actually left out, 
everything is misplaced and out of focus More at their ease among 
abstractions than among realities, they made it their special aim to 
trace die evolution of ideas which fructified in Telemaque and the 
Contrat Social, and ingenuously threaded, on one and the same string, 
people and things, war and politics in such manner that the progress 
of liberal criticism seems to proceed strictly hand in hand with the 
decline of morality, the decadence of the country and the degenera- 
tion of the Monarchy. We lead off with Fenelon, La Fare, Villars 
and Fleury, and finish up quite smoothly and naturally, with 
Rousseau, Sade, Soubise and Necker. 

It requires no great measure of reflection, no very intensive 
scrutiny, to perceive how arbitrary and deceptive such a geometrical 
view of the matter must necessarily be. Nevertheless, its very 
simplicity has lent it a charm, and, with a view to substantiating and 
preserving it, all inquiry into the selection of data, the value of the 
evidence and the credibility of the stories themselves has been consis- 
tently discouraged. 

It was thought that the unpopularity of the Monarchy would be 
sufficiently established by putting it on record that, whereas applica- 
tions for six thousand Masses were received at Notre-Dame while 
the King lay sick at Metz, only four hundred were said after 
Damiens’ attempt to assassinate him. This is too readily to ignore 
the fact that at Metz the King was hovering for ten whole days 
between life and death, whereas, after the attempted assassination, 
the people learnt that he had been wounded and that he was out of 
danger, almost in the same breath. 

Was ever a story more thoroughly worked to death than that 
which relates how Louis the Fifteenth, when a boy, savagely slew 
the pet doe that had been wont to come and eat from his hand. 
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Never a portrait of the child-King but this incident is recounted as 
evidence of his nascent perversity. Not a single writer casts the 
slightest doubt upon its authenticity. The only point on which they 
differ is how to explain the enormity. Michelet inclines to think 
that it was an outburst of rage against a Jesuit confessor; Dom 
Leclercq, the author of a recent work in three volumes on the 
Regency, favours the notion that it was symptomatic of a precocious 
puberty. The tales all emanate from one and tire same source, the 
diary of a contemporary, one Barbier, an advocate, who, at tire end 
of April, 1722, sets down the fact as having taken place three weeks 
before. But Barbier was not an eye-witness, and only speaks from 
hearsay. He was a thoroughly honest man who recorded impartially 
the various tales that were bandied about tire town, and was quite 
incapable of tampering with them, whether by way of addition or 
subtraction. Still, though he did not invent his talcs, tales they were, 
notwithstanding. Barbier did not frequent the Court. His first-hand 
knowledge of the King was limited to what he saw of him at a 
distance when His Majesty was taking the air. None of his friends or 
kinsfolk had any direct intercourse with the royal entourage. What, 
then, is his evidence worth? A good deal where the feeling and ideas 
01 the man in the street, or the happenings in the Law Courts arc in 
question; none at: all when they concern a social sphere with which 
he has no acquaintance, and of which only faint and far-off echoes 
ever reach his ears. 


It so happens, however, that for this same year, 1722, we are 
iortunate enough to possess the memoranda of a well-informed 
, 1S ^Fifteenth's own page, the Marquis de Calviere, 

• C and f arn iliar companion. Calviere’s diary 

f‘y en t0 ft\ c Public by the Goncourts, and is to be found in the 
T nmwV Portraits Inlimes. Therein the sayings and doings of 
hour hv tin Tf 1 are ftuftftblly set down, day by day, almost 
for the mle of thr Ut i y - 0U ri may s -$ andl ft 10 record through and through 
Aornt£,nL kin ^ eer -,Y, OU wm not find ft- But under date of 
from la Murttr ' ve T ead ^ ft } h° w s: 'As the King was driving back 
lSfo dee^foiw^ 0 w ha & 1 St00d on thc step. A very pretty 
Kins fires off hie m S ' *1 P a P er and shows no fear when tire 

U T S ear -’ There, then, we have the 
himself bv nerfr>™v t ?y^ css T°uis the Fifteenth often amused 
some seK^ a T a L ,S h ? rmI ?s ex P loit gun. Told by 

became gradually’ distorted^T he°K' m ° U K }° T^ 5 - * e StC>ry 
subject of dailv Bungs bad upbringing was a 

with the Resent The t ° n ai ? on § those who had a bone to pick 

Wy Sh^S d T a 1 the deer Came in ve W °PP° r - 

we are! Only those who h usldade ’ murder most foul - and there 
are. unly those who have never asked two different people to 
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describe the same event, will be surprised at such a metamorphosis. 
But what remains of those romantic deductions regarding the Jesuit 
confessor, and Louis the Fifteenth’s precocious puberty and his 
congenital cruelty? 

All the history-books concur in alleging that Louis the Fifteenth 
was never taught anything, and that Fleury, his tutor, spent the 
hours which should have been devoted to study, in playing cards 
tvith his pupil. Yet, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, there are to be 
seen seven or eight volumes of exercises, translations, fables and 
proverbs written out or copied by the King between 1717 and 1723! 

Just as threadbare is the story that, when Madame de Pompadour 
died, Louis the Fifteenth evinced the most revolting callousness. 
When the body of his mistress was being taken away from Versailles, 
he stationed himself at a window, took out his watch and fell to 
calculating how long it would be before the procession reached 
Paris. The story is related by M. Carre in volume eight of Lavisse’s 
history. But the two attendants who were with the King at the time 
have each given independent accounts of the grief which he then 
displayed. They speak of nothing else but of his sighs, his tears 
and his sorrow. In x 790, one of them wrote to La Harpe protesting 
against the charge of inhumanity which had been calumniously 
levelled against his master on that occasion. 

Louis the Fifteenth has been judged wholly and solely on the 
testimony of his enemies. Fallen ministers, disaffected servants, 
pensioners of the King of Prussia, paid pamphleteers, enemies of 
France - these are the people on w r hose witness the historians have 
relied for their Tacts’. As for the writers of romance, they have 
displayed even less compunction, and, although the collection of 
reminiscences published by Soulavie during the Revolution is 
universally recognized as nothing more than a tissue of lies manu- 
factured wholesale to please the Jacobins, it is still to the apocryphal 
memoires of Madame de Pompadour, Richelieu, Maurepas and 
d’Aiguillon that they have recourse for the unsavoury details and 
scandalous episodes which furnish the stock-in-trade of current 
literature concerning the court of Louis the Fifteenth. 

Licentiousness, military reverses, intrigues, revolutionary propa- 
ganda - are we to take it that this fairly summarizes the age of 
Louis the Fifteenth? For our part we should not refuse to concur 
in this unfavourable verdict if we could feel that it was justified by 
the evidence; but false witnesses furnish no material on which to 
pronounce judgment and, things being as they are, we feel ourselves 
at liberty to form our own private opinion. 

Though nothing is more remote from our aim than to whitewash 
a graceless age, or to impress an artificial unity on an epoch of 
unexampled diversity, we may surely be allowed to examine it on 
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its merits and to ascertain whether we have not inherited from it 
something more than libidinous stories, shoddy ornaments, and anti- 
social day-dreams. 


I have appended no bibliography to this book. The scries docs 
not proride for one and it would be a piece of the merest pedantry 
to add it. My special thanks, however, are due, and arc here grate- 
fully recorded, to M. le Comte de Chabanncs, who has most gener- 
ously vouchsafed me access to his family papers, and has allowed me 
to make use of the Maurepas papers and of Cardinal Fleury’s letters, 
which have come to him by inheritance; to M. le Comte dc Choiscul 
who has kindly placed at my disposal the Memoirs and the letters, 
official or private, of the Due dc Praslin, his grandfather, relating 
to the period of his Ambassadorship at Vienna; to Father dc Boyncs, 
who has entrusted me with the private diary of Bourgeois de Boyer, 
for the years 1765 and 1766, as well as with a copy of all the docu- 
ments relating thereto; to the Marquis de Berticr de Sauvigny, who 
has permitted me to examine all the surviving papers of Charles 
Bertier dc Sauvigny, First President of Parlcmcnt and intendant in 
Paris; to Madame Camille Mallarmc, who has copied out for me at 
Parma the letters which Louis the Fifteenth wrote to her daughter 
and her son-in-law; and finally to tire Archivists of the Marne, the 
Somme, Seine Inferieure, Calvados, Orne, Moselle, Loirct, Indre et 
Loire, Vienne and Haute Vienne, Gironde, Lot, Puy de Dome and 
Isere, who have assisted me in investigating the collections commit- 
ted to their charge, and whose invaluable advice has enabled me to 
carry through, with a great economy of time, the researches on 
which I embarked between the years 1920 and 1927 in the archives 
oi their respective departments. 

In conclusion, I must plead guilty to a glaring piece of larceny: 
I have purloined the title of this book from an old author who, more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago, wrote a ‘Precis’ of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth. I refer to no less a person than M. de Voltaire, 
u we are at liberty to supply our needs wherever we may find the 
means so to do, it will be generally agreed that I could not have had 
recourse to a richer granary. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE KING IS DEAD 

The King’s industry, wisdom, dignity and regal bearing were still as 
wonderful as they had ever been, but, for a year past, his health had 
been declining. To outward view, there was no change in the 
activities to which he was accustomed to devote himself. He inter- 
ested himself in the embellishment of his gardens, and divided his 
time between councils of State, work, religious observances, the 
chase, and listening to music. Nevertheless, when the spring 
arrived, it was clear that he was failing. He complained of fatigue, of 
sensations of sickness and of pains in the head. Marechal, his 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary, spoke warningly to Madame de Maintenon, 
but she had no ears for anyone but Fagon, and Fagon, being worn 
out, saw nothing. 

On August gth, the King was indisposed; on the nth he felt better 
and went for a drive to Trianon; but the next day he was seized rath 
such violent pains in the leg that he could scarcely move. During the 
next few days, the pain grew steadily worse and the King was simul- 
taneously deprived of movement, sleep and appetite. There was 
nothing for it but to bow to the evidence and call in the doctors. 
They examined the affected limb and noticed some suspicious- 
looking red patches, but, not being able to agree on a diagnosis, they 
contented themselves with prescribing asses’ milk and rubbing. 
Unable to sleep, worn out with fatigue, thirst and fever, trying in 
vain to find a comfortable position in which to lie, sweating unceas- 
ingly, getting up and going back to bed again several times an 
hour, the King nevertheless overcame his sufferings in order to 
occupy himself with affairs of State, hold his Council and confer 
with his ministers. He also had himself carried several times into 
the chapel and the music-room. On the 19th, the leg began to 
swell and turn black. The King himself talked about amputation. 
It was decided to give him a bath of aromatic herbs steeped in wine. 
By this time ten doctors had congregated at Versailles. They con- 
sulted together at great length, approved of the herb-bath, and 
continued with the asses’ milk. On the 24th, the rumour gained 
currency that it was gangrene. Madame de Maintenon came and 
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LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH 

took up her station at tire King’s bedside, warned him of the danger 
and suggested that he should receive the sacraments. 

It is early, yet, he said, ‘for I am feeling well. Nevertheless it is 
always good to avail oneself of this succour betimes.’ 

And so he began to prepare himself. Madame dc Maintenon lent 
her aid reminding him of divers faults she had seen him commit in 

°f r C r mght , k um kle himself because of them, and ask pardon 
ot God. At four o clock, he sent for Pcre Lc Tellicr and made his 

^™ S \? n 'i^ hCn hc had fimshcd > Ilc a skcd that Madame de Main- 
tenon should come to him. 

made'mvr' 61 r C - a ^ t0 ! 1Cr ’ 1 am somcwliat more at peace. I have 
me tint T C ° n < f Slon to tbc best °f m Y ability. My confessor has told 
Sme thin.T ? r t0 , P ^ *** ^ in God ’ s ™rcy ; you say the 
Him.’ 5 ’ b 1 Sha 1 nCVCr COnsolc m y sclf f or having offended 

that all fhirip- S , Pcast Saint Louis. The King commanded 
froml td 2 k rl Pr i CCCd 88 USUaL He heard Mass and then, 
in public and chatted f 16 m ‘ bade on dlc Addles and the fifes, dined 
Had he not said t a ft uarter °^ an hour with all and sundry. 

~ 5? * !t is 

chapel andflt A?same 1 6 Cardinal . Wcnt to fctch * from * e 
the Holy Oils. The cere™ cur ^ of Versailles arrived with 

public. A little afterwards he f ^^eme Unction was performed in 
duration, and at eleven nVl , cP lnt0 a doze > but this was of brief 
Mad™* dc MaLto “ "Sa “ Wote At “4e, sat 

How now, Madame!’ said he ‘V™, • • 

soon to die? Have I not i; v «j iOU are Saving to see that I am 
immortal? No, no, I know ? 10u ® h? Did you think I was 

to it all. I have been thinking "n dl ? t * must needs say good-bye 
ready to depart, for well I know ^ * Iong dme > and madc 

all earthly kings, and that it tbere 1S a Ruler infinitely above 

wift.’ aUlat 11 be hoves ns to submit to His sovereign 

Nest day he busied himself wit-n 

urning the papers that were in t-n g ° lr t? trough his deed-boxes, 

anda from his pocket. Those ton v!”‘ ^ e . abo t0 °k some memor- 
uose, too, he consigned to the flames. He 
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THE KING IS DEAD 

added a codicil to his will, ordered that immediately after his death, 
the new King, his successor, should be taken to Vincennes and kept 
there till the funeral ceremonies were over, settling the various 
details regarding the escort, the journey and the place of sojourn. 
Never did he show himself more truly a king than in those last 
hours. No repining; never a shade of gloom; never a word suggestive 
of a dying man weakly clinging to the ebbing remnants of his life; 
never a phrase to remind one of earthly pride exalting itself and 
essaying, yet once again, to lord it over those whom it was about to 
quit; nothing but the noblest, the serenest and most royal majesty. 

A dozen accounts have preserved for us the King’s last words. 
On August 26th, the Dauphin was brought to him. Madame de 
Ventadour set him in an armchair. For a while, the old man looked 
intently at his frail successor, and then, with tears in his eyes, he 
said: ‘Dear child, you are going to be the greatest King in the world; 
never forget the duty you owe to God. Do not follow my example in 
the matter of wars; endeavour, at all times, to remain at peace with 
your neighbours, to alleviate, so far as in you lies, the burdens of 
your people, a thing which, alas, I was not able to do, by reason of 
necessities of State. Always follow good advice, and never forget 
what you owe to Madame de Ventadour.’ Then, turning to the 
governess, he said, ‘To you, Madame, I have to render thanks for 
your care in bringing up this child, and for the tender affection you 
bestow upon him. I pray you ever to continue so to do, and I exhort 
him to show you every possible mark of the gratitude he owes 
you. . . . Madame, hold the dear child close to me, so that I may 
kiss him for the last time, since it pleases God to ordain that the 
consolation of bringing him up to a riper age shall not be mine.’ 
Then, raising his eyes to heaven and clasping his hands in prayer, he 
said, ‘Lord, I offer Thee this child. Give him grace to serve Thee 
and honour Thee as a truly Christian king, and grant that he may 
cause Thee to be adored and honoured of all the people of this 
realm.’ The Dauphin began to sob. He had to be taken from the 
room. 

To the Due du Maine and the Comte de Toulouse, the King 
spoke a long time in private. He also conversed, in a low voice or 
with the doors closed, with the Due d’Orleans, but just as he was 
letting him depart, he said very loudly, for all to hear, ‘My nephew, 

I appoint you Regent of the Kingdom. You are about to see one 
King in the tomb, and another in the cradle. Never forget the 
memory of the one, nor the welfare of the other.’ He protested that 
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LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH 

in regard to the recent religious affairs, he had only followed the 
advice of Cardinals dc Rohan and Bissy, and that, if he had done 
amiss, it lay with them to answer for him. He bade an affectionate 
farewell to tire friends of his youth, Iris courtiers, Iris servants and his 
officers. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am •well content with your services. You 
have served me faithfully and with the desire to do my pleasure. 

I am grieved that I have not rewarded you more amply than I have 
done. I leave you with regret. Serve the Dauphin with the same 
affection with which you have served me. He is but a child of five, 
and may suffer many trials, for I remember that I myself had many 
sorrows to endure in my childhood days. I am going, but the 
State will remain. Never waver in your attachment to it, and may 
your example be a guide for all my other subjects. Let unity and 
concord reign among you all, for therein lies the guarantee of the 
cohesion and strength of the State; and carry out the commands 
that my nephew will lay upon you. He it is who will govern the 
Kingdom. I trust that he will govern it well. I trust also that you 
will do your duty, and that you will sometimes remember me.’ 

At length, when he felt that his end was near, he begged Madame 
de Maintenon to retire. ‘Stay no longer, Madame,’ he said. Tt is 
a sight too sad to see, but I hope it will soon be ended.’ Soon 
afterwards, he again became unconscious. His leg ■was decomposed 
like that of a corpse, and his lips were so dry that they had to be 
moistened with water. In the night, when the clergy began to 
recite the prayers for the dying, their voices recalled him to himself. 

e said the Ave Maria and the Credo. Several times he was heard to 
murmur, ‘O God, come _ to my assistance, O God, make haste to 
e p me. At five o clock in the morning, his breathing took on a low 
ratthng sound. At a quarter past eight, he breathed his last. 

the surgeons at once proceeded to lay out the body, and the 

Tw n J “n 11 'n thC death-chamber in ° r der. When all was ready the 

balrnnv that- ° n ’, tbe *f ran d Chamberlain, passed out on to the 
bakony that owlooked the Marble Court ah shouted: 

Kmg Louis the Fourteenth is dead!’ 

And then, a moment later: 

‘Long hve King Louis the Fifteenth!’ 

It was September ist, 1715. 

safeeuaS e thp^ e ° CCU ^ at ^ 0n tbe Monarchy had always been to 
safeguard the succession to the throne. Before he died, Louis the 
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THE KING IS DEAD 

Fourteenth had witnessed the successive disappearance of his son, 
the Grand Dauphin; of his grandsons, the Due de Bourgogne and 
the Due de Berry; while their brother, the Due d’Anjou, had forfeited 
his right to the throne by becoming King of Spain. His great- 
grandson, Louis the Fifteenth, was a pretty, but delicate child of five. 
A long time must elapse before he could have an heir, and they were 
in perpetual dread lest something should happen to him in the 
meantime. 

The first Prince of the Blood was the Due d 5 Orleans, Louis the 
Fourteenth’s nephew. He was nearing the forties and his reputation 
was none of the sweetest. Witty, charming and clever, ‘he had been 
enriched with every gift of heart and mind, as well as with a courage, 
endurance and military ability which had enabled him to shine in 
war. But his moral depravity was unaccountable and gave rise to 
grave scandal. In 1709, when Philip the Fifth seemed on the point of 
relinquishing the Spanish throne, he entered into negotiations with 
England, with a view to taking his place. Recalled to Paris and 
looked on unfavourably at Versailles, he went out of his way wilfully 
to scandalise the Court and the Town. He drank to excess, had 
several bastards, frequented the lowest company, cursed and swore 
from sunset to sunrise, indulged in disgusting talk and took good 
care that the reports of his excesses were bruited about all over the 
town.’ 

In point of fact there was a large infusion of the braggart and 
coxcomb in his composition. He was a small drinker, and a single 
glass of wine was enough to go to his head. After his Spanish 
adventure, he took up chemistry as a hobby, fitted up a laboratory 
in the Palais-Royal and went in for raising the Evil One. He was 
accused of incest, sorcery and poisoning, and, as he was known to be 
ambitious, it was currently reported, that he had murdered his 
cousin. Louis the Fourteenth had every possible reason for frowning 
on a prince who was so abundantly decried. There were some very 
wide gaps in the French Royal House. If death were to strike at it 
again with a like violence, an heir would have to be sought in some 
distant collateral branch. Hence the idea which occurred to Louis 
the Fourteenth, of reinforcing the direct line, an idea which he put 
into execution in 1 7 14. The two sons whom he had had by Madame 
de Montespan, the Due du Maine and the Comte de Toulouse, were 
declared legitimate, and competent to succeed to the throne. The 
Edict was brought before the Parlemcnt in July and registered 
without opposition. 
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On August the 2 nd, the new Princes of the Blood took their scats 
in the Upper Chamber. On the same day, the old King made his 
will. Inasmuch as he could not live long enough to see his heir 
arrive at the years of discretion, and desiring both to respect his 
nephew’s rights and to protect the child from evil influences, he 
separated the future Regency from the tutelage of the young King. 
The Due du Maine, a God-fearing, sober-living man, was to be 
responsible for the little King’s education, and was to have command 


of tire household troops, by way of material guarantee. The Regency 
and its duties were to devolve upon a Council which was to be 
presided over by the Due d’Orlcans, but to which the old servants 
of the State would have the entree, and in which everything would 
be decided by a majority of votes. 

This complicated arrangement was at the root of the difficulties 
and scandals which were soon to come about. The lack of a king old 
enough to govern opened the door to every' species of rivalry and 
competition. There were candidates for the Regency, and, as no one 
thought that Louis the Fifteenth would live, there were candidates 
for the throne as well. The Due d’Orlcans was impatient of an 
au lonty limited by a council, in the choice of whose members he 
had no voice. Nor did he acquiesce in the legitimation of the bastard 
rinces, and there was destined to be no peace until these possible 
competitors were put back in their places. On the other hand, it was 
, C ’ t ^ ov, [ c dgc that the Due d’ Anjou, who had become Philip the 
Jtitih of Spam, looked on the renunciation which he had signed at 
ec t, as haring been wrung from him under duress and, conse- 
quently null and void. If the throne fell vacant, it was certain that 
tie would lay claim to it with all the forces of Spain at his back. 

a , natu y l e d the Due d’Orleans to look for support from 
Par 1 !:?™ Ceorge die First of England, who, substituted by 

of a !! °T 5 6 Catholic House of Stuart, had all the appearance 
ut Ta Pprochcment entailed the complete reversal of 
behoM n:frH maC 7 anC * Pord 5^ Pohty- The King is dead! And 
the order of the rivalries 311(1 ford & n intervention are 

machine 'into ^ r ^ 3ns P roc eeded with all speed to get the governing 
SfvTn TmZ pVhnS ° rder * Louis . the Fourteen* had nourished 
Saint-Simon T) 0nS &S t0 1116 1 " at . e lively to befall his last wishes. 
Queen Mother nfF 33cl her; tick all record that he said to the 

SdS H g apr ° p0S ofWs ^ ‘ r know how vain and 

useless it is. Me do ail that we want to do while we are alive; but 
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after our death, we count for less than the humblest of our subjects. 
You have only to see what happened to my father’s will as soon as he 
was dead, and to the wills of I know not how many other kings 
besides.’ Anyhow, according to the legal tradition of the old regime, 
the Crown was not strictly speaking hereditary, it was successive, 
that is to say that the King only held it in trust, he was merely the 
tenant-in-tail and was obliged to hand it over to his successor intact 
and free from mortgages and encumbrances. On these grounds, and 
despite the fact that Louis the Fifteenth was a minor, it was possible 
to hold that the will went counter to the fundamental laws admitted 
by every court of justice, and thus Philippe d’Orleans had no diffi- 
culty in having it set aside. 

On the second of September, amid a great display of military 
pomp, he proceeded to the Paris Parlement, and explained that the 
prior appointment of the members of the Regency Council without 
reference to him was an infringement of his rights, and an outrage 
upon his feelings of affection for the King. He demanded the control 
of the Military Household and promised the judges to govern only 
with the aid of ‘their advice and wise remonstrances’. This was 
tantamount to reinstating the magistrates in a role of which they 
had been deprived for half a century. Flattered and surprised, they 
acclaimed the Due and granted him everything he desired. Will and 
codicils were abrogated with eager haste. Not only did the Regent 
claim the right to choose the members of the Council, but he resumed 
command of all the troops and the prerogative of making appoint- 
ments to every office. On the face of it, he was monarch of all he 
surveyed; but it was only on the face of it. His endeavours to 
strengthen his position on one side, contributed to undermine it on 
the other. In thus giving leave to the Parlements to criticize and 
intervene, whenever they thought fit, in the conduct of public 
affairs, he was compromising for a whole century the exercise of the 
royal prerogative. By successive encroachments and rebellions, 
another power rose up to confront the Crown. That power was the 
Law. Throughout the reign of Louis the Fifteenth the air was filled 
with the clamour of their incessant bickerings. These consequences 
only came to light in the course of time, but the difficulties in 
connection with foreign policy were at once apparent. With 
England, aggrandized by the treaty of Utrecht, it was no doubt in 
France’s interest to keep the peace, but she also had her independ- 
ence to safeguard and her future to look to. The treaty gave her the 
means. The Hapsburgs, permanently removed from Madrid and 
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confined to their hereditary dominions, still clung to the empty 
and pompous title of Emperor. But they had ceased to be a menace. 
Shorn of their power, sadder and wiser men, they were now in the 
category of moderating and conservative elements. Renouncing 
all ambition to remain dominant in Germany, the House of Austria 
was interested in seeing to it that no other House should become 
dominant there either. Henceforth, the Hapsburg role was to 
counter, or help to counter, the formation of a great German mon- 
archy, with Prussia or, it may be, Hanover, as its dominating 
centre. The Spanish question had been settled to the advantage of 
France. A Bourbon was reigning at Madrid. The Empire of 
Charles the Fifth was but a memory. Secure on all her frontiers, 
France looked forward to being in a position to devote her undivided 
energies to maritime and colonial expansion. The English statesmen 
were not blind to these contingencies, and, in order to avert them, 
they took advantage of the means which circumstances placed at 
their disposal: they frightened the Regent with the bogey of a war, 
an urn promised to help him to maintain his power and, if any- 
ung s lou d happen to Louis the Fifteenth, to secure his succession 
to the throne. Already, long before the death of Louis the Four- 
cen , ic English ambassador, Lord Stair, had had several con- 
erences wi liilippc d Orleans, and had offered him, in the name of 
m eminent, the most effective assistance’. At first the Regent 
nos inclined to sit on the fence. He even sent Philip the Fifth a 
to the en '? y na mcd Louvilic who was to keep him posted in regard 
with n f 1T ? cn * 10 ns of the ex-Duc d’Anjou. Louvilic was furnished 
the 7 ? "which enabled liim to dissemble, under cover of 

If for ev-i^ e t* ° scenity, the most highly confidential information. 

plavhw ihr m ? C -i hC -^ ai ? tC - d t0 say t0 llis ma ster, ‘The Jesuits are 

machinations against His Royal High- 

ingenuity woe th ^ P16S ^ enou Sh to drive me mad. 5 But all this 
TT M P 1110 pif th would have nothing 
the English trap. ^ RcgCnt P erm itted himself to fall into 

story of them^a ° f dieSe ne S otiations make tlie 

actors in die drama show f 7* ' vcansomc business. None of the 
timid and ambitious tom advanta S e j n «ther the Regent, at once 
forces - his ambition or. u ^ Wa ? ancl that between two opposing 
the otherTno^S Z ^ die ° ld Court °n 

to his wife and he/i -h' • dl ’ ^ excess ively married man, a slave 

ms wiie and her whimsies; nor George die First, loutish, thick- 
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headed, dull-witted, very much less King of England than Elector of 
Hanover; not even Stair, a good patriot, but rough, cantankerous, 
an ambassador that was three parts spy. On the French side, 
everything was managed by the Abbe Dubois, a little wizened, whispy 
man, with a monkey face, a devil to talk, a man of the world, 
fertile in ideas, full of resource, a staunch friend to the Regent, whose 
tutor he had been, but, withal, rapacious, graceless and without a 
shred of dignity. 

The English Alliance was a masterpiece of backstairs diplomacy. 
Disguises, pots of wine, threats of blackmail - the whole parapher- 
nalia was there, nothing was lacking. On the groundwork of the 
main intrigue, were embroidered comic or sanguinary episodes; the 
Pretender, James the Third, landing in Scotland; underhand nego- 
tiations on the part of the Spanish minister, Albcroni, who wanted 
to unite Peter the Great and Charles the Twelfth against England; 
an attempt to foment a rising of the Breton nobility; a comic-opera 
conspiracy concocted by the Duchessc du Maine, who was off her 
head, assisted by the Spanish Ambassador, Cellamarc, who was a 
feckless fool . . . Finally, the Franco-Anglo-Dutch Triple Alliance 
w r as concluded at the Hague on January 4th, 1717, and expanded 
into a quadruple Alliance by the adhesion of the Emperor on August 
and, 1718. France had to stand the racket of the combination. At 
Utrecht, we had undertaken to dismantle the Dunkirk forts, fill 
up the harbour and destroy the sluices. But forthwith, under pretext 
of cleaning out the Mardyck canal, we began to construct a new' 
harbour six miles away from the old one. As a primary condition 
of the alliance, the English demanded that tills work should cease, 
and Dubois had agreed. At the same time, to safeguard the Han- 
overian dynasty from Jacobite attacks, he had ordered James the 
Third to be expelled, as his mere presence in France was regarded 
by George the First as a formidable menace. 

We must here quote Michelet, who is really magnificent on this 
subject. ‘Stair, the English envoy, had said, and Dubois had re- 
peated, that the usurper George had a natural friend in the usurper 
of the Regency. This was a bold, paradoxical and striking way of 
expressing an idea which w r as, in reality, quite just. The puppets of 
the old Gothic past, the Stuart, the Spaniard - were they indeed 
the real kings of the two greatest and most civilized nations in the 
world? What did they bring them, unless it u'ere shame and folly? 
As compared with their false hereditary claims, George the Protest- 
ant, Orleans the Freethinker, represented the real principle of right, 
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the right of nations to shape their own destiny and to progress. 
This treaty, this contract of mutual assurance which benefited each 
of them separately, was also a benefit to the whole of Europe. It 
led to tire real, firm and genuine peace for which the world had been 
yearning ever since the sham peace of Utrecht, which had settled 
nothing.’ 

The first outcome of ‘tire real, firm and genuine peace’ was war. 
And war with whom? With Spain, at whose side we had just been 
fighting for fifteen years; with her French King, Philip the Fifth, 
for whom we had made such huge sacrifices of men and money. 
An army under the command of Berwick crossed the Bidassoa and 
seized Passage which Albcroni had made the great naval base of 
the kingdom. In a few days, the whole place was destroyed; ships, 
dockyards, munitions and stores. A separate body of troops went out 
and burnt San Antonio, a port close to Bilbao and the headquarters 
of naval ship-construction. And so this useless expedition, which 
cost the already depleted French Treasury one hundred millions, 
effected no useful purpose but to ensure the maritime supremacy of 
England. Fortunately hostilities were soon over. With the Spanish 
fleet dispersed by Admiral Byng off Syracuse, Albcroni dismissed, 
and Philip the Fifth confirming his renunciation of the French 
crown, peace was signed without let or hindrance in May, 1720. 
France gave back Fontarabia, Santander and the fortresses she had 
taken. Spain ratified her adhesion to the treaty of mutual guarantee. 
Louis the Fifteenth was affianced to the only daughter of Philip the 
Fifth, and the Infante don Luis married Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier, the Regent’s daughter. Was it necessary to go to war to 
achieve such ends? Was it necessary, for the sole benefit of English 
policy, to destroy, for the time being, the normal system of our 
affiances, as it had come to us from the treaties of 1713 and 1714? 

Then again, this rapprochement with Philip the Fifth had to be 
paid for with further concessions. The treaty of Utrecht had pro- 
c aime e perpetual neutrality of Italy 3 and Louis the Fourteenth 
thought he would thus counter the ambitions of the Italian princes, 

I' C r ° Ugh ^ t0 restra i n ) through the agency of Austria, 
, hopes of aggrandizement cherished by the German Electors 

Phffirfth °pTrt r °^ a Stat . us ' With the twofold object of pleasing 
Tta1i J Flfth> who could not console himself for the loss of his 
wh ^ominions, and of pleasing his second wife, Elisabeth Farnese, 

t0 fre ? her C0untr y from Austrian yoke by 
setting up her own sons there, the Regent and Dubois recognized 
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the Infante don Carlos as heir to the sovereignty of Parma and ulti- 
mately of Tuscany, where the last of the Medicis were dying. Fresh 
upheavals and a fresh war were in prospect. But, as it was necessary 
not to give the alarm to the English by this recrudescence of Franco- 
. Spanish friendship, Philip the Fifth, to the prejudice of our own 
contractors, granted them certain important commercial privileges 
in South America, and, in return, we acquiesced in the encroach- 
ments of the Spaniards in Florida and on the frontiers of Louisiana. 
On every side, the interests of France were being sacrificed. 

The Regent and Dubois were both intelligent well-informed men. 
If they had been able to foresee with any certainty what was going 
to happen on the morrow they would no doubt have acted otherwise 
both with regard to the Parlements and to foreign powers. But they 
only welded a doubtful authority. In going counter to the wishes 
of Louis the Fourteenth, they had. lost the support which the tradi- 
tions of the preceding reign and the prestige of the late King would 
have conferred upon them. Having no convincing moral authority 
of their owm, such as would have ensured them the obedience of all, 
from the highest to the lowest, they were compelled to look elsewhere 
for the conditions of lasting security which they lacked. In justice 
to their common sense, let it be acknowledged that they would often 
have liked to act otherwise than they did. But with regard to the 
French people, or, at least, with regard to that portion of them which 
talks, discusses, reads, frequents the Court and furnishes the personnel 
of the government institutions, the Regency found itself in the posi- 
tion of a government subject to public opinion, obliged to defer to 
its friends and compelled, in particular, to redress the grievances 
which had been silently accumulating during the last twenty years. 

In the words of the anonymous gazetteer whose correspondence 
has been published by M. de Barthelemy, the monarchy of Louis 
the Fourteenth was changed into a kind of republic. Willy-nilly, 
this semi-republic found itself in violent reaction against everything 
which the Great King had had at heart, everything which he had 
either forbidden, or imposed upon his subjects. He had reduced 
everyone to obedience including, in the first place, those who are 
•invariably impatient of authority: The princes and the great ones of 
the earth, who think to find in their lineage, their rank, their office, 
their services, an excuse for playing the part of independent sove- 
reigns. Emancipated from royal control, these were now the ring- 
leaders of reaction. If the Regency was indeed a period of revolution, 
it was so far no more than a revolution of dukes and peers. 
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THE SYSTEM 

The plans for an aristocratic revolution were by no means a novelty. 
They dated from Fcnclon and the Due de Bourgogne, and they took 
on form and consistency in 1711, after the death of the Grand 
Dauphin. What the Due de Bourgogne would have done had he 
succeeded to the throne, we can only conjecture. The possession of 
power often suffices to transform a man into something quite different 
from what he was, and contact with reality not infrequently compels 
him to renounce ideas which looked very seductive on paper, but 
which, when it comes to putting them to the practical test, turn out 
to be unworkable or pernicious. What is certain, however, is that 
the Due de Bourgogne had been very ill brought up. 

People, as a rule, go into ecstasies over Fcnelon’s qualities as a 
tutor. They belaud his style, his wit, his gentleness, his firmness and 
his virtue. The worthy Lemaitrc thinks how fine it was that he 
proved himself no sugar-saint, and that he could draw so enticing a 
picture of Calypso’s fair companions. What his panegyrists fail to 
see is that, having to form a king, it was his duty, before everything, 
t0 < inspire him with a love of his calling. So far from doing that, 
Fcnclon used his utmost endeavours to turn him against it. Over and 
over again, he tells him that royalty is a burden, a bondage. Over 
and over again, he depicts the fatigues, the anxieties, the perils 
taat / a11 to die lot of him that wears a crown. Not once does he 
a ude to the grandeur or the beauty of the kingly state. A sovereign, 
bloodless, nerveless, strengthless, with no will of his own, a leader 
w 0 ared neither to show himself, nor to act, nor to govern — such 
was tie model that Fenelon set before the successor of Henry of 
av . an ;f' dd s simulacrum of a king would no doubt have found 
a w °, J SatlS . actor F outlet for his energy in tyrannizing over his 
a C sSS C duty. regUlating 1116 Umits of decolletage, and making 

shmid 1 ^ ^ de Bourgogne had to appear with the Army, he 
soldier Vr^ th u '^ esolute i nu h>' a sorry general and a sorry 
moment did ’ r 6ne -° n W3S res P°nsibIe, ffiough never for a 

^ ° udenardc > he wrote his former 

his utmost to ™ i° re P r oaches, as if he himself had not done 

his utmost to make him a weakling and a nonentity. 
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Brunetiere has delineated Fenelon in a picture that has become a 
classic of pen-portraiture. ‘There was , 5 he says, ‘something of every- 
thing in him: something of the doctor, something of the innovator, 
not to say the heretic; of the aristocrat and the philosopher, as the 
eighteenth century was to understand that word; of the man of 
ambition and the unselfish Christian; of the revolutionary and the 
inquisitor; of the Utopian dreamer and the statesman; of the dilet- 
tante and the apostle, every contrary in one and the same person, 
every extreme in one and the same mind . 5 

The portrait was a flattering one, because, excepting courage, 
Fenelon had none of the qualities of a statesman. Moreover, if he 
harboured all the contraries, he reconciled none of them. It would 
be understating the case to say that he was enigmatic and complex. 
The truth was he was a man of confused and unbalanced intelligence. 
Read the pathetic effusions he exchanged with Madame Guyon, 
or the silly little rhymes he composed for her. It pains one to see the 
childish absurdities in which he comes to take delight. Insinuating, 
engaging, of noble aspect, an adept at creating a popular legend of 
himself, Fenelon was devoid of common sense, and that infirmity 
made him a ready prey to all maimer of foolish and fantastic ideas. 

His political writings are beneath contempt. One would fain 
discover in them a trace of genuine sorrow for the sufferings of 
France in her hour of trial, but there is such a parade of charity, of 
charity diffused from such lofty heights, it is mingled with such a 
strong infusion of gall and wormwood, as, in the long run, to make us 
doubt his sincerity and to tempt one to see in it all only the artfulness 
of an ambitious soul. The injustice with which he treats Louis the 
Fourteenth is constant and flagrant. One would really think that 
seventeenth-century Europe was nothing more nor less than a be- 
ribboned sheepfold, peopled with innocent sheep and raided by this 
ferocious wolf who was the Grand Monarch. He is always in the 
wrong. He is harsh, overbearing, violent, vainglorious, without 
religion and without faith. Of English maritime imperialism, not a 
word. Of Prussia’s ambitions, not a word. Of the lowering Haps- 
burg menace, not a word. Of the United Provinces concluding a 
separate peace with Spain in violation of their solemn undertaking, 
not a word. Of the Emperor Leopold taking the initiative in the war 
of succession by occupying Northern Italy, not a word. Of the 
animosities, the falsehoods, the denunciations, the lies and provo- 
cative conduct of William of Orange and Heinsius, not a word. In 
these hypocritical complaints, drawn up in the darkest hour of the 
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reign, we detect the rancour of the discarded counsellor who, seeing 
his master’s affairs drifting on to ruin, cannot resist the temptation 
of preaching him a fine sermon and prophesying more ills and more 
humiliations to come. The letter of 1 694 is full of hatred and hypoc- 
risy. The letter of 1710 is worse. In it Fenelon preaches discourage- 
ment, division and defeat. One would think he was wedded to 
calamity, that he longed for things to grow ever worse and worse, 
so that he might deplore them in accents of ever increasing horror 
and affliction. But for these evils which he depicts with such morbid 
delight, what remedy does he suggest? A talking-shop of big-wigs. 

In 1 71 1, he imagined himself a Minister of State. The Grand 
Dauphin had just died. The Due dc Bourgogne, the direct licir to 
the throne, would soon be King. Once more, Fenelon took con- 
certed measures with his bosom friends the Due dc Bcauvillicrs and 
the Due de Chevreusc, both sons-in-law of Colbert, and he and 
Chevreuse drew up the plans of government which are called the 
‘Tables de Chaulnes’, after the place in which they were elaborated. 
No doubt these documents arc in some respects ad hoc plans. They 
bear the impress of the times in which they were evolved, that is to 
say, while the war was in progress and at the most difficult part of 
it. That makes them all the more instructive. While Louis the 
Fourteenth was straining every nerve to repel the foe, while tens of 
thousands of peasants were flocking to enlist in tire army, while 
people and Kings were shoving themselves worthy of one another, 
the Archbishop and the Due ■were dreaming of purchasing at any 
price, peace with dishonour. Writing in 1694, Fenelon spoke of 
Strassburg, Valenciennes, Maubcuge and Bcsangon as ill-gotten 
gains. This time, he ■was prepared to give up Arras and Cambrai, 
over and above the stipulated quid pro quo. Had he not written these 
wor s in his Telemaque , apropos of the vise inhabitants of Betica: 

hey laugh when any one speaks to them about kings not being 
a le to settle the boundaries of their respective countries ... So 
long as there remain any lands free and uncultivated, we should not 
wis even to defend our own against any neighbouring peoples who 
might come to take possession of them.’ And if the coalition viewed 
fhp SaCF1 C f • ^ aV0ur ’ if the war had to go on, to whom were 

Tlle Tables res P°n£d, ‘t° a general who 
for ? en \ an confidence.’ The possible candidates were had up 
Villas ° nC - 7 ° ne - The best was Villeroy, the worst 

antS^ ™ t0r 0f Denain - The great idea of Fenelon 

and Chevreuse was to destroy the royal administration entrusted to a 
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popular executive, and to replace it by a hierarchy of assemblies 
devoted to the interests of the privileged classes: Diocesan assemblies. 
States provincial, States general. No more intendants, no more 
ministers. The States were no longer to be confined to the role 
of counsellors to the sovereign and guardians of the public purse; 
they were to be endowed with the executive power in all its branches. 
All matters relating to the administration of justice, police, finance, 
war, peace, alliances, agriculture and commerce were to come -under 
their purview. It was anarchy, but it was anarchy for the benefit 
of the great nobles. We were to hear no more of pity for poor folks 
dying of hunger. The object was to delve between them and the 
nobility a deep moat which should remain for ever impassable. The 
roll of noble names was to be purged of all low-born intruders who 
had contrived to get themselves included therein. Marrying out of 
one’s own caste was forbidden. The king would aid the noble 
families to bring up their children and to maintain their fortunes; 
he would reserve them appointments in the royal household, places 
in the army, in the orders of chivalry, posts as presidents and coun- 
selors in the High Courts. But above this mass of privileged ones, 
mid-way ’twixt earth and heaven, would flourish the Dukes and 
Peers. To them the government would be entrusted, the great 
honours, and the spoils of the Secretaries of State. The Third 
Esltate ousted from the councils, government departments, super- 
intendentships and higher tribunals, would humbly content them- 
selves with subordinate positions as clerks and attorneys. 

The Tables de Chaulnes did not remain a secret. Through the 
medium of papers, councils and consultations, their contents had 
already become public property, and, on the original surface, 
people had embroidered all kinds of things which their fancy hap- 
pened to dictate. The honoured name of the Due de Bourgogne was 
put forward as sponsor to these airy speculations. As for Saint 
Simon, he scribbled out a hundred and fifty pages of ridiculous 
regulations as precise as they were pettifogging. Every single little 
detail was provided for - carriages, costumes, cloaks, carpets, caps 
and pom-poms. The tabouret was to be taken away from the Chan- 
cellor’s wife, who had basely usurped it. Such Dukes as were not 
on the roll were no longer to be allowed to wear shoulder knots 
on their cloaks and their wives’ saddle cloths were no longer to be 
embroidered with silver or gold. As for the Order of Saint Michel, 
it seems that the Dauphin was indignant at seeing it wasted on 
savants, doctors, painters, architects, in short, on a parcel of nobodies, 
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and that he had made up his mind to take it away from all of them 
and bestow it on one hundred and fifty lords of tire best families 
who were to wear it round the neck with the lesser collar. 

That is the sort of twaddle in which the energies of these great 
reformers found expression. It is difficult to believe that the Due 
de Bourgogne had so feeble a sense of reality as to go to such lengths 
as that. Nevertheless, when he died, the idea was current that he had 
been an opponent of tire principle of absolute monarchy. This 
was enough to unite the various malcontents in a single hope, and, 
when tire Regent came to have need of their support, it was on 
Fenelon’s political programme that, atheist though he was, he 
based his initial policy. 

On September 15th, two declarations dated from Vincennes 
announced tire creation of six councils designed to replace the 
Secretaries of State and the Comptroller General, whose offices had 
been abolished. There was the Council of Conscience for dealing 


with ecclesiastical matters, the Councils of Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, 
Home Affairs, Finance, to wlrich latter was subsequently added a 
Council of Commerce. Thus there were eight in all, including the 
Regency Council. Having taken forcible possession of the supreme 
power in Iris capacity as a party leader, Philippe d’Orleans could 
scarcely govern in any other fashion, but his native indolence and 
his good nature soon led him to call in the aid of as many friends and 
collaborators as possible. In the preamble to the declarations, he 
expressed the desire that ‘all business should be regulated by unani- 
mous agreement rather than by acts of authority’, which meant 
that, having a sufficient number of posts to go round among his 
supporters, he was not averse to purchasing the goodwill of his 
adversaries by sharing with them the responsibilities of government. 
He retained on the Regency Council all the members named by 
ouis the Fourteenth, merely contenting himself with adding to them 
a cw men of secondary note on whom he could rely: Marechal de 
Bezons, his former lieutenant in Italy and Spain, the Due de Saint 
imon,^ and Shavigny, Bishop of Troyes, who was remarkable for 
belonging to no cabal, but who was intoxicated by the air of Paris a 
little sooner than he ought to have been. On the other hand, the 
omp ro er eneral, Desmarets was sacrificed holus-bolus and the 
Gcnseil de Conscience : was handed over to the Jansenists, whom Louis 
the Fourteenth had either actively persecuted or excluded from all 
N °^ lles > Daguesseau the Procurator General, 
ons, Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Marechal’s brother, Joly de 
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Fleury, tlic Advocate General, the Abbe Pucelle, the bright star of 
the party. The Comte de Toulouse was president of the Navy 
Department; Marechal de Villars, of the War Office; the Due de 
Noailles, of the Conseil des Finances; Marechal d’Huxelles, of the 
Foreign Office; the Due d’Antin of the Home Office; and the Due 
de la Force, of Commerce. These noble lords were surrounded by 
other noble lords, pretentious, obstructive, knowing a lot about 
etiquette and precious little about business, personal friends of the 
Regent, dashing, stubborn, witty and ignorant, and, lastly, below 
them, came crowding pell-mell intendants, councillors of state, 
maxtres de requites, presidents of parlement, hard-working men who 
knew their business, proud of their own competence and very im- 
patient of the incompetence of their colleagues. 

It soon became evident that this government, with its hundred 
heads, was incapable of getting through any serious business. Its 
meetings were taken up with gossip and wangling. There were 
quarrels about favours and struggles for precedence. Everybody 
was trying to advertise himself or his relations. If, by chance, any 
public matter came up for discussion, it was almost impossible to 
bring about any measure of agreement among men so divers in 
temperament and upbringing. At one time, there were no less than 
three different policies all simultaneously pulling divergent ways. 
There was the official policy, which favoured the Spanish Alliance. 
There was the secret policy of the Regent which Dubois directed 
and which aimed at an alliance with England. Lastly, there was the 
private and particular policy of Torcy, the former Secretary of 
State, who made use of his position as Postmaster General to acquaint 
himself with Dubois’ secret negotiations, so as to be in a position 
to blow them sky high when the proper time arrived. At the War 
Office, things were just as bad. After a few misunderstandings, 
Villars had decided that the best thing to do was to give up the reins 
and let the clerks get on with the work as best they could. 'When 
the meetings were on, he would read the gazette, talk about the 
weather, pronounce a judgment or two when the spirit moved him, 
conduct leisurely investigations into petty contentious matters 
that had not the slightest importance. As time went on, the state of 
affairs grew worse. The Regent while secretly trying to get every- 
thing into his own hands, was continually adding to the numbers of 
the Council - a mob, Saint Simon called it. In the end, the Regency 
Council numbered twenty-six members, not counting an ex-Sec- 
retary of State, whose sole duties consisted in bringing in the writing- 
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paper and snuffing the candles. ‘This,’ said Ccllamarc, who was right 
for once, ‘was how a well-regulated government relapsed into 
anarchy.’ 

Never had the situation demanded more clearsightedness, more 
energy and more promptitude. The war of tire Spanish Succession 
had bled the Treasury white. For years past tire State had been 
reduced to living from hand to mouth, and it had needed all the 
intelligence, all the ingenuity of tire Comptroller-General, Dcsmarcts, 
a nephew of Colbert’s, to furnish our armies with the wherewithal to 
fight their way to victory. Now that tire Great King was dead, it 
seemed as if catastrophe could be no longer averted. ‘There was no 
money’, litde King Louis was made to say in a declaration dated 
December, 1715, ‘either in tire Royal Treasury or from revenue 
receipts, to meet even tire most urgent expenses. We found the Crown 
Estate mortgaged, the public revenues swallowed up by endless 
administrative expenses, the proceeds of ordinary taxation spent 
before they were received, arrears of every description accumulated 
over several years, the flow of revenue intercepted and interfered 
with, assignments discounted in advance, the whole amounting 
to so huge a total that it was almost impossible to say what it came 
to. In fact, so far as it is possible to arrive at any clear notion of the 
rea state of affairs amid all tiffs chaos, the capital value of tire funded 
debt amounted to twelve millions, and, under various heads, that 
ot the short term debt to a good ten million. To meet the charges 
on account of interest there was nothing at all available, the revenue 
” c being insufficient to cover even half the current expenses. 

e mance Council, which had inherited the reversion of 
■uesmarets office, showed no conspicuous gifts of imagination. It 
ia recourse to the old system of visas, chambers of justice, reduction 
it ET? 111 ?'’ converting paper into still more paper. Stiff 
not rir' 1 e +u aCC< ^ to t ^ le credit °f those concerned, that they did 
urLd Z f c ° unt ry ' completely bankrupt, as Saint Simon had 
annuitize m ° ^°" diminution of pensions, suppression of life 

PossSfor^T^^T u°7 ersi0ns ’ rations of capital -every 
' it secm ? P wf aI bankruptcy was put into operation, but (and 

tuous inditmat^ n - 0t ex<dte any violent protests or tumul- 

mSn “tTown 0n - T ° ^ ^ ^ debts were, in a 

sor coSd onW h pCrSOnal “ nce ™. Now that he was dead, his succes- 
TffiS m ° Jo S“ PeCted t0 rCpa X * em a* and when he was able, 
one of signal memorialists look upon his attitude as 

stgnal generosity, for -he might have repudiated them alto- 
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gether. In the second place, interest payments on Government 
Stock were neither then nor in 1789 distributed among the mass of 
the population as they are to-day. Public opinion looked on the 
rentier , or investor in government securities, somewhat in the light of 
a usurer who had taken advantage of the misfortunes of the country 
to advance it money at a ruinous rate of interest, so that, now, at the 
first rift in the clouds, people rejoiced when they saw the government 
preparing to clip the wings of its creditors. 

At the same time, with a great display of importance, the Council 
created a Commission of Enquiry with a mandate to prosecute those 
who were guilty of malversation of the public funds, of taking illicit 
profits on contracts for war munitions, of actions tending to under- 
mine the credit of the State and of speculating on the bills and 
rescripts of tax-farmers. Lastly it was given out that there were to 
be big cuts in public expenditure. Economy is a blessed word that 
never fails of its effect on the French people. There were some 
resounding trials; half a dozen big financiers were clapped into the 
Bastille and their property confiscated. There were examinations, 
arrests, domiciliary visits, distraints, fines, scandals and suicides. 
Virtue and vice were full in the limelight. Commissaries hacked 
away with giant blows at all the undergrowth of minor offices, 
which fell by the hundred beneath the axe - comptrollers, inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, treasurers, mayors, consuls, bailiffs - a whole army 
of costly and useless puppets. They were put in the pillory. The 
mob hooted and stoned the hapless tax-gatherers. Public opinion 
was satisfied, Cerberus was appeased. 

All these demonstrations were more noisy than efficacious. The 
amounts ordered to be repayed by the Chamber of Justice only 
amounted to 220 millions of francs, of which part was payable in 
government stock or in depreciated securities. On the other hand, 
the savings amounted to round about forty millions a year. Useful 
reforms in the accountancy system, and the control of the public 
moneys, barred the door against the recurrence of similar abuses 
in the future. The Due de Noailles, president of the Finance Council, 
boasted that he had increased revenue and diminished expenditure, 
simplified the machinery of government and encouraged the trans- 
formation of direct taxes. In point of fact his merits were not so 
striking. But at any rate he had given the State the means to live 
and had preserved the country from the worst of the disasters which 
threatened it. 

In their inm ost minds, Noailles and his counsellors believed in the 
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fundamental solvency of tlie country. Their main object had been 
to gain time. The future would take care of the rest. If the critical 
years could be got over without disaster, economic activity would be 
automatically restored, the wealth squandered on the war would be 
recovered little by little, and tire taxes would come in more abund- 
antly and more readily. What was wanted, then, was a little order 
and economy to replenish tire Treasury and set trade on its legs 
again. The idea was not such a bad one. Many a statesman has 
made himself a big reputation with still less to his credit. But in this 
particular instance, it came wide of the mark, because France herself 
was suffering from an ill that hampered her recovery, and that ill 
was an insufficiency of hard cash, of liquid assets. In the sixteenth 
century, after the discovery of the American mines, money had been 
extraordinarily abundant in Europe. Spain was flooded with it. 
In France the quantity of precious metal was increased tenfold. 
Wheat prices soared, higher salaries were demanded, and people 
with fixed incomes found themselves in evil plight; all of which 
phenomena the old writers examined with fear and trembling. But 
as the years went on, the tide slowed down. The rate of production 
and exchange caught up, and finally outstripped, tire rate of mone- 
tary increase. By 1650, the rise had been arrested. By 1660, there 
were signs of a turn of the tide. By 1670, tire slump had become 
general. In 1700, there had been a drop of forty per cent all round. 
The metal reserves were no longer sufficient to meet the increased 
demands of commerce and industry. The effects of the monetary 
stringency were everywhere apparent. The Government endea- 
voured to create fresh means of payment. On five or six successive 
occasions, tire Comptrollers General debased tire coinage, that is 
t^ at ’ w ^ e beeping tire nominal value constant, they dimin- 
k ed the actual quantity of gold or silver in each denomination. 
Louis the Fourteenth sent his plate to be melted down, and invited 
subjects to follow his example. Short term bills were issued. The 

• r ? aSUI ^ CVCn V, ’ ent to t ^ e l en gtir of printing paper money, but the ' 
ln ^ , aments so created had practically no currency outside Paris 
^ , C y, S °,°!h c f n to decline in value. The situation was still so 
rhfhn 1 • Vau ban advised, the King to collect taxes in kind for 
’ ri Cad ° f m mone >’- The truth was there was but one 
ofVm r^ T! dlat Tv a / CC0Urse to cre dit. Not Government credit 
anneti ffnr ^ UbllC had had a taste * ' *at and had lost their 

credit vircnrT^T ^ a ^ er ‘ '"'hat was wanted was a brand new 
credit, virgin and untouched, the credit of an issuing bank to be 
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especially created with every guarantee calculated to inspire 
confidence. Places abroad had set the example: Amsterdam, London 
Genoa and Venice. Hosts of people came with their plans and urged 
their adoption. Anyhow the credit idea was in the air. Dcsmarcts 
and Samuel Bernard had studied the matter long before the death of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and it is probable that if the latter had lived, 
it would have been tried out as early as 1715, and possibly under the 
direction of that same John Law whose name dominates all the 
financial policy of the Regency, just as its foreign policy is always 
associated with the name of Dubois. 

Law was the son of an Edinburgh goldsmith who had made a 
fortune out of dealings in discount and exchange, though, on his 
mother’s side, lie was connected with the noble house of Argyll. 
Well favoured, engaging, cheerful, refined, he was well versed in the 
arts of seduction. His youth had been spent in love-making, revelry 
and duels. He squandered his money, killed one of his rivals, was 
arrested, condemned to death, liberated and again arrested. He 
was about to be executed when he escaped from the Tower, got 
away by the skin of his teeth, took refuge in Holland, speculated, 
gambled, won and repaired his shattered fortunes. In all questions 
concerning money he was passionately interested, not so much from 
greed and ambition, as from an anxiety to get to the bottom of things 
and to understand. In his active brain, remarkably well endowed 
for rapid calculation, lie turned over and over again the various 
tilings the economists had laid down regarding the origin and 
distribution of wealth. Money, credit, exchange, commerce - on 
all these things lie had come to his 01m conclusions. He rushed all 
over Europe to verify them and put them to the test. He was seen in 
Germany, Italy, Venice, Genoa, Florence and Naples. He sailed for 
Scotland and laid his ‘Considerations concerning Coinage’ before the 
Parliament there. The Parliament paid no heed. He then sought 
refuge in London, was deported and, crossing to the continent 
again, settled down in Paris. Chamillart, the Comptroller General, 
granted liim two or three audiences. Unfortunately Law was too 
fond of Faro. He was denounced to the police as a card-sharper and 
expelled from the city. Adrift on the roads again, he went from one 
capital to another, offering his knowledge to the various govern- 
ments. But the governments had no faith in his talents. The Due de 
Savoie did not want to be made rich by him. Nor did the Emperor. 
Once more Law went back to chance his luck in Paris. Since his 
first stay there, things had gone from bad to worse. This time, 
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people were dazzled by the man, by his unbounded confidence in 
himself and by all the marvels he vowed he would accomplish. 
Trade should begin again, industry should wake once more, the 
countryside should flourish anew, the towns should be rolling in 
money and the government be able to pay off its load of debt. A 
miracle? Did anybody wonder how it was going to be done? Well, 
Law would explain. He juggled with millions; his pockets were 
bulging with schemes, his head was crammed with arguments, his 
hands were up to the elbows in gold. Desmarets, notv completely 
at the end of liis tether, tvithout a plan, without a single idea, was 
only too eager to welcome a dew ex machina. Moreover, seeing how 
things were, they couldn’t become much tvorsc. Anyhow, there was 
no harm in trying. 

Even Louis the Fourteenth was fated to rise to the bait. It all 
seemed plain sailing, when the King died. Desmarets was dismissed. 
The Council of Finance took on his office and the Council hated 
anything new. Law was not discouraged. He tackled the Regent. 
Once more he demonstrated how incompetent Noailles was, how 
inadequate his measures, and how absurd his conduct of affairs. 
The Regent listened. He concurred, and Law had his way. 

Did the Scotsman endrely convince him? He may have done. 
Between two such minds as these, both equally bold, subtic and 
brilliant, there were bound to be some natural affinities. But, above 
all, the Regent was anxious to bring off some triumphant coup. For a 
year now his star had been on the wane. The new alliances, of 
whose real object the public were unaware, were essentially un- 
popular. . The country was still eagerly anti-Austrian, and passion- 
atdy anti-English. Against the Regent’s personal policy there was 
a Spanish movement on foot in France which had its ramifications 
among all classes.^ And then again, the Chamber of Justice made too 
many people anxious, the Council of Finance threatened too many 
Z cst . e lnter ests. To compel the war profiteers to disgorge a part of 
. ^ ir 1 -§°tten gains, to abolish privilege, to reduce government 
interest, to cut down pensions and to ask the taxpayer to bear his 
° e S^neral burden, to make everyone pay, and pay a lot, 
<mrre«rYi° been a finc programme. But to carry it out 

in the W0U l' i hav ? needeti a strong government, firmly seated 
of Sese Itn’ an lT amm0us! y supported by public opinion. Neither 
classes was Y° n 0nS Bleeding the lower and middle 

S S; V l t Pr T 3S T hldl ’ m Ae lon S run, was bound to cause 
trouble, and to strengthen the position of Philip the Fifth and the 
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legitimised Princes. Law’s system involved neither hardships, nor 
taxes, nor suffering; it -was the line of least resistance, the ready way, 
the path of illusion. The Regent listened to the voice of the charmer 
and, following in his footsteps, France passed on her way into the 
world of make-believe. 

Law left behind him no complete outline of his theory. Everything 
he wrote, letters or memoirs, are but fragmentary explanations, 
jotted down to fit the circumstances of the moment. They do not 
hang togedier, and contain formulas that are mutually exclusive, 
and definitions that will not coalesce. The ideas are brilliant rather 
than stable. There are repetitions, strange expressions and down- 
right errors. Nevertheless, these things do not prevent his statement 
being of extraordinary interest, and in some respects, surprisingly 
new. 

As with all the economists of his time. Law’s avowed aim was to 
develop the wealth and power of the State. Wealth and power have 
their source in trade, industry, the number of inhabitants, good 
farming and in a plentiful supply of the necessaries of life. But in 
order to put life into the various parts of the social organism, we 
must have a motive power, or rather a current, a fluid, which shall 
set them all in motion. That is the function of money. ‘Money is 
to the State, what the blood is to the human body. Without the 
one, we cannot live. Without the other we cannot act. Circulation 
is necessary to both alike.’ But, since the only real wealth of the 
human race consists of goods and merchandise, the sort of money 
we use is of small moment, provided it be a serviceable instrument of 
exchange. People have generally made use of precious metals for 
the purpose, because their value is looked upon as stable, or, at the 
worst, as the least liable to fluctuation. But in fact, since the 
mines of America have been brought into commission, the value 
of silver has depreciated by one half. As for silver currency, the 
government makes what changes it likes in its weight and face value. 
Then, again, look at all the inconveniences that arise from this craze 
for stability. Metal is heavy, cumbersome, inconvenient to carry. 
Owing to its weight, and the risks which accompany its transit, it 
greatly increases the perils and complexities of settlements on a large 
scale. Paper money, on the other hand, admits of easier and more 
rapid circulation. It can be divided without loss since it may be 
exchanged against notes of lower denominations. Owing to the 
ease with which it passes from hand to hand, it accelerates the pulse 
of the exchange-market, and stimulates the rate of production, 
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Moreover, as soon as the credit-system has been incorporated into 
general use, the majority of payments will be effected by credit- 
notes and debit-notes, mere book entries, without any money 
actually passing. 

In putting forward this plea for the credit-bank system, Law 
displayed powers of reasoning and dialectic which have probably 
never been surpassed. But when it came to estimating the amount 
of paper to be put into circulation, his ideas became vague and 
nebulous in the extreme. He did not admit that there was any 


necessary connection between the bank’s metal reserves and the 
number of notes which it printed. No doubt, to begin with, a certain 
amount of cash is indispensable in order to inspire confidence and to 
meet possible demands for withdrawal. As soon as the public 
accustom themselves to handling notes, the issue might be allowed 
to outstrip the cash reserves indefinitely. But suppose there was a 
panic. Well, then the State would have to fix the rate. That non- 
sequitur stultified the whole idea, inasmuch as, at one stroke, it 
nullified all the advantages of the note system. The fact was, of 
course, that Law never for a moment thought that such a thing 
would come to pass, first because he had so much faith in the credit 
idea, which he looked on as an inexhaustible gold mine capable of 
yielding riches ad infinitum, and, secondly, because he felt sure he 
could adjust the rate of the issue to the necessities of the case and 
always maintain a healthy equilibrium between circulation and 
demand; in other words betw'ecn the distribution of the paper 


currency and the development of trade. A remarkable idea, but 
one most fertile in consequences. For, in order to keep pace with the 
monetary requirements of the country, Law w r as led on into develop" 
mg his concern on a scale that became ever more and more colossal, 
till, at last, it embraced all the key industries of the country. 

t would be taking a very inadequate view of the system to look 
on it merely as a case of monetary inflation. Law’s Bank was not 
simply an institution for discounting bills and floating new issues; 
it was a banking business in the ordinary sense, a trust, and a public, 
ene t society rolled into one, and, in the course of time, it secured 
or 1 e e collection and regulation of taxes, as well as monopolies 
m respect o tobacco, ship-building and over-seas trade. There was 
cav £ r " s kin, bale of cotton, sack of spice or pound of sugar 
■p , C ® kingdom -which had not passed across its counters. 

cZL; bd0n S cd t0 ^ Its counters were the 

o the State, its strong boxes were the strong boxes of the 
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Treasury. Its employees were to be seen everywhere - at the customs, 
the octroi, the subsidy office, the gabelle. Slowly but surely, it en- 
croached and encroached, till every taxpayer was a customer; every 
rentier a shareholder. What makes the whole thing more amazing 
still is that it all happened within a space of less than five years. 
In May, 17x6, Law created his bank. In August, 1717, he started a 
Compagnie <T Occident for exploiting Senegal, the West Indies, Canada 
and Louisiana. In January, 1718, he was at loggerheads with the 
political Big-wigs, who began to look askance at this rising pluto- 
cracy. He won the day. At the end of the year, the bank became 
the Royal Bank. The Company adopted the name of the India 
Company, absorbed the East India Company, the China Company 
and the Africa Company. In August, 1 7 1 9, it was entrusted with the 
collection of the indirect taxes. In October, the order was extended 
to include direct taxes as well. On January 6th, 1 720, Law, a recent 
convert, was appointed Controller-General of Finance. It was 
his apogee. 

But, though you might not have suspected it, the building was 
shaky. Law was a money manipulator, and not, properly speaking, a 
man of business. He looked at everything from the point of view of 
pure accountancy, banking and stock-jobbing. He even deceived 
himself with regard to the value of his concerns. Of the various 
enterprises he had amalgamated in his one great India Company, 
some were prosperous and held out the certain promise of big profits, 
others were very much more speculative. Tobacco, the Mint, Tax- 
Farming represented an annual revenue of twenty millions. But 
the record of the Colonial Companies contained the tale of many 
failures. The profitable development of Louisiana, the wealth of 
which was portrayed in dazzling colours, was going to be, in reality, a 
long, difficult and costly undertaking. Eventually, no doubt, it 
would bring in a handsome return, but a deal of wealth and a deal 
of labour would have to be expended on it before that return was 
realized. Once the stock was placed and quoted, once its upward 
tendency was assured, Law looked on the work as three parts done. 
This illusion of his led him into all manner of wild-cat speculations. 

If one of them happened to turn up trumps, the success would turn 
his head. 

From the start, he had conceived the idea of associating his com- 
panies with the repayment of the National Debt. The Bank had 
been founded with a capital of six millions in five thousand shares 
of 1200 livres each, but, in fact, no more than the first quarter 
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had ever been called up, and even of that quarter, only a 
quarter had been payable in cash, the balance being represented by 
depreciated and discredited government notes. Tlius, it was with the 
ridiculously small sum of 375,000 francs that the Scotsman had 
started operations. The first year, he discounted some sixty millions 
of paper of various kinds in exchange for an equal quantity of notes. 
This was unquestionably an exploit, but it was a dangerous one, for 
the bank had scarcely any liquid assets available to meet any unex- 
pected demands for repayment that might have been made upon it, 
and it would have been utterly without resources to cope with a 
panic, even a minor one. When the Compagnie d’Occident was 
formed, the entire capital - a hundred million - was subscribed in 
government securities. Not a farthing was paid in cash. To colonize 
countries several times bigger than France, the Company had no 
more funds available than the annuity of four hundred millions paid 
over by die exchequer in respect of debt redemption. It therefore 
became necessary, before very long, to have recourse to increases 
of capital: twenty-five million in June, 1719; twenty-five million 
in Jnlyj °ne hundred million in September; sixty-two million in 
October. Shares of the nominal value of 500 livres, were issued at 
5,000, an enormous premium. But, once again, the subscribers 
were enabled to foot the bill with Government Stock. Little by 
litde, die Company was becoming the State’s one and only creditor. 
At the same time, the Stock held by the Company bore interest at 
the rate of three per cent, instead of four, that is forty-eight millions 
in all, instead of sixty-four. 

On paper, the economy was indisputable, and the arrangement 
advantageous to the King. In reality, it ivas a piece of financial 
juggling- Government Securities, with a fixed rate of interest, were 
in no way speculative. They trundled along at their real value. But 
the shares of the Company which replaced them, glittered and 
g owed with all the imaginary treasures of the Mississipi. The talk 
was all of rocks of diamond, mountains of gold and grottoes of 
emer d. There were posters displaying to the admiring gaze of 
the shareholders vast stretches of cornfields, coundess herds of 
sheep and catde, forests of wood for dyeing and furniture-making. 

p entitude of Nature’s gifts, colonists, reclining at their 
ease on uxunous rugs, accepted with gestures of indolent condescen- 
sion e presents which the native women of the Mississipi proffered 
em on en e knee. To Paris was brought a troop of savages, 

omplete with feathers and elaborate tatooings, who followed a 
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‘Queen of the Missouris’ in obsequious procession. The Court 
loaded them with gifts. They went stag-hunting in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and danced at the Theatre des Italiens. Finally, the Queen 
of the Missouris married a sergeant of the guards, named Dubois, 
who, to his royal alliance, owed his promotion to the ranl< of sub- 
lieutenant. The rentiers of yesterday imagined themselves the 
millionaires of to-morrow. Speculation became a frenzy; madness 
reigned supreme. 

In his plans for regulating the note issue according to the needs of 
the country. Law had given the word ‘need’ far too elastic a connota- 
tion. If the system was to hold good, it was necessary that the notes 
should only have been employed in useful undertakings. As a matter 
of fact this enormous mass of paper was not employed in trade at 
all. By far the larger part of it went to furnish the wherewithal for 
speculation, that is to say it represented no real wealth in the shape 
of goods, land, or manufactured articles, but only another mass of 
paper, stock inflated by the excitement of the speculators to an 
extent wholly unjusiified by the actual circumstances. Himself a 
gamble r , Law had come to look upon gambling as a necessity just as 
imperious, just as natural as eating and drinking. Before every 
increase of capital, before every fresh call for funds, a decree of the 
Council of State gave orders for the printing of ioo or 200 millions 
of notes, which went to support the rise. By the end of 1719, the 
billion mark had been passed, but shares of the nominal value of 500 
livres stood as high as twelve thousand. At the beginning of 1720 
they went up one day to 18,000. 

At this rate, the paper created, or taken over by Law, represented 
more than ten billions, and these ten billions were feeding a roaring 
torrent of transactions. The Bourse was set up in the open air in the 
Rue Quincampoix, between the Rue Saint Denis and the Rue 
Saint Martin, close to the Rue des Lombards. This was the tradi- 
tional hunting-ground of money-changers, bankers and usurers. 
At the end of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, a sort of semi- 
clandestine market in rentes and Government securities was carried 
on there. When Law’s shares came into the speculator’s ambit, 
the scene of the operations was quite naturally transferred to the 
same spot. The street was closed at each end by iron gates, which the 
guards opened at seven every morning. A swarming crowd, of all 
sorts and conditions, rushed into the confined space, pushing and 
shoving as hard as they could, and there they remained until nine 
at night. There were ninety houses on either side, and these were 
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crammed from top to bottom with scribes who kept a record of the 
business done. Deals took place in the shops 3 on the pavement, up 
the staircases, in the cellars and even on the housetops. Country 
folk swarmed up from tire provinces, having sold their land to buy 
paper. Women sold tlieir jewellery and their lace for a song. In the 
ebb and flow of Fortune’s tide were to be seen a dubious crowd of 
curio-dealers, pimps, panders and parasites. They snatched up 
whatever remnants tire ruined gamblers might still have left. The 
successful ones they importuned with wheedling offers of all manner 
of tilings - a carriage, a town-house, a mistress, silver-plate, anything 
and everything. Lackeys suddenly became millionaires, flaunted 
it in the carriages of their former masters, and sometimes absent- 
mindedly got up behind instead of inside. People arc said to have 
made fortunes in a few days, or even a few hours. An abbS won 
eighteen million, a waiter thirty, a sweep forty, a beggar seventy, a 
dressmaker a hundred. ‘God, Himself,’ said Montesquiou, ‘docs not 
conjure beings more swiftly from the void.’ These upstarts indulged 
m a tremendous amount of display, strutted about like turkey-cocks, 
. ou ^ :t , C , 0u ^ tr X mansion h gave elaborate entertainments, married 
mjj no c families, and then, one fine day disappeared into the 


iVhcn the Bank was transferred to the Rue Richelieu, die crowd 
squeezed into the gardens; an interminable queue, kept in order by 
, nuIlta D> shoved its way towards the counters in a compact 

ST’ ?? nClther hun § cr nor thirst could daunt. Some people 
d the life literally crushed out of them. Wedged in among the 

nriT P^P e and borne along by them, they still continued to 
that tU not untd the y arrived at the end of their journey 

who kiJTv ' scc ty ere d to be dead. Law was besieged by duchesses 

whUe^o ’ hand \ a * d pegged and prayed for fhares. ‘A little 
number of i-T ° UntS T ^ r ^ ncess Palatine, the Regent’s mother, ‘a 
W to ST Were “ < Terence with Law when he said he would 
to tLSwL T- T WOuld not let a » d be was obhged 
sai^dTitSi 6 t0 g ° 50 badl >’- "Oh, if that’s all,’’ they 

stopped with him Sh ^ 1110 business ”- And *** 

come'true ^ncT that Wfter ' ° ne maxin ? * at is aIwa V s sure t0 . 
meeting, held on Decembef soT’ ^ a 

dmdend of 40 per cent hnt ? -5* l' 9 ’. Law had announced a 
only 2 per cent P TV-,1 ’ bat ’ %vltb the price at io,ooo, liis 40 was 
7 per cent. Dealers who had kept their heads began to see the 
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real position of affairs, and, not satisfied with selling their stock, 
they went to the bank to exchange their notes for cash. The news 
leaked out. There had always been a bear party in the Rue Quin- 
canpoix, egged on by Law’s enemies: dismissed tax-farmers, rival 
and sceptical bankers. In 17x9, they had tried to put the bank in a 
tight corner by suddenly presenting several millions worth of notes 
for repayment. In 1720, instigated by Stair, certain Englishmen, 
alarmed at Law’s commercial operations, joined in the bear move- 
ment. As soon as confidence was the least bit shaken, all the defects 
of the scheme came to light: inadequate cash reserves, excessive 
inflation of the paper currency, huge over-capitalization of the 
Company, unsatisfactory progress in Louisiana. From one day to 
another, there were enormous fluctuations in prices, soaring to-day, 
coming down with a crash to-morrow. But despite these oscillations, 
it became clear that the boom was over. In a few days the shares 
fell from 18,000 livres to 10,000 then to 9,000. Enthusiasm swiftly 
gave place to panic. People fought to sell, as fiercely as they had 
fought to buy, and the slump in the shares immediately impaired 
the stability of the notes which were involved in the same rout. 
Frenzied shareholders rushed to the offices to surrender their notes 
for anything they could get. Others exchanged their paper against 
real property, houses, land, or goods; anything, no matter what, so 
long as it was not Law and the Mississipi. The Due de Bourbon and 
the Prince de Conti contrived to break into Law’s house, and drove 
off with millions worth of gold in their carriages. The Due d’Estrees 
made off with the chocolate, and Due de la Force with the candles, 
the Due d’Antin with the bales of cloth. There were fights to a finish 
in the Rue Quincampoix. A gentleman of noble family, the Comte 
de Horn, ‘grandson of the Prince de Ligne and a kinsman of the 
Regent’, dragged a broker into a tavern, stabbed him to death and 
stole his wallet. Horn was arrested, sentenced to death and put on 
the wheel in the place de Greve. The Lieutenant of Police made use 
of this murder as a pretext for dispersing all gatherings in the Rue 
Quincampoix and transferring the money-market to the Place 
Vendome. In the centre were hastily erected hoardings of wood and 
canvas behind which there crowded together pell-mell, cheek by 
jowl, money-changers, brokers, restaurant-keepers, jewellers, old 
clothes dealers, sharpers and panders of every description. Assailed 
by a horde of enemies, hooted and threatened by the mob. Law 
fought like a tiger. Against the torrent that threatened to engulf his 
work, he set up the boldest, the wisest, the maddest, the vainest, the 
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unlikelicSt of all plans: No payments over a hundred livres to be 
made in gold, rationing of the amount of coin allowed each person 
for his personal use, domiciliary visits carried out on people suspected 
of hoarding coin, absorption of tire Bank by the Company, constant 
variation in the gold and silver currency, closing the marche d (erne, 
making the Company’s shares legal tender in all business transaction, 
intensified advertising of the marvels of the Mississipi, solemn 
departure of colonists sharked up from the prisons and haunts of 
vice, fifty per cent written off the face-value of shares and notes, 
redemption of shares by the Company itself; issue of rentes and open- 
ing of current accounts for the absorption of unused notes. 

The whole thing collapsed. Confidence had gone. Every day, 
there were scenes of rioting outside Law’s olfices where, every now 
and again, at long intervals, the Bank made such cash payments 
as were still in its power - io livres per person - three times a week. 
After the butchery that marked the night of the 16-17 July, these 
repayments ceased entirely. On October 10th, 1720, an order of 
the Court suspended the circulation of the notes as from November 
1st. The Company’s shares dropped to one louis, and Law, deprived 
of his office, received his passports for the Netherlands. He was 
completely ruined. 
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GHAPT ER III 


A CHECK TO THE NOBLES’ REVOLT 

The word Regency has had a singularly diversified fortune. Derived 
from the dictionaries of constitutional law, where it signified a 
bastard regime, it is used to-day to denote a period-style, a fashion 
in art, a certain intellectual attitude, a particular phase of society. 
It is a word which calls up only gracious images, fetes galantes, a 
delicate atmosphere, refined and careless people, love-makings, 
junketings, masks and stringed instruments. And then, under 
the word itself and all these varied implications, there is something 
else, a name, the name of a man, of an artist, to •wit Watteau; and in 
that name the genius, the spirit of a whole age is summed up. 

Alas, that dates and hard facts should come rudely pushing their 
way in to shatter this seductive picture. Watteau, who died 
two years before the Regent, was born in 1684. He was made an 
Academician in 1712, and, although he only took his seat in 1717, 
the picture which won him the distinction, /’ Embarqucment, had 
been conceived and put in hand well before the death of Louis the 
Fourteenth, so that this picture, which breathes the very spirit of 
the Regency, this masterpiece of grace and voluptuousness would 
appear to be a legacy from what is called the stifling tyranny of 
Madame de Maintenon. In point of fact, Watteau lived in a world 
of make-believe. His tender melancholy and rather morbid dis- 
position sundered him from his own times. Sober, reserved, candid 
of soul, incapable of any sort of depravity, he would have been 
singularly ill at ease in the drinking bouts and debaucheries of the 
Palais-Royal. If there is, in his work, the military pictures apart, any 
reflection of the period, it is a reflection of the theatre, the mirage 
of a mirage, a shadow’s shadow. The reality was by no means so 
fine, and the round-ups of trollops for shipment to the Mississippi 
bore but the faintest resemblance to the Pilgrimage to Cythera. 

The personnel of the Regency was recruited from the men whom 
Louis the Fourteenth had kept at arm’s length. The majority of 
them had already seen a good deal of life. In 1715, the Regent was 
forty-one, Dubois fifty-nine, Broglie forty-four, d’Effiat seventy- 
seven, Canillac forty-six, the Grand Prior de Vendome sixty. Freed 
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from the controlling influence of the King, they now said out loud 
what they had long been whispering under their breath, and did 
openly and unblushingly the things which they had hitherto done 
by stealth. They flung themselves into a life of godlcssness, excess 
and vice, like men taking their revenge for long years of tedious 
repression. The more they had lied and dissembled, the more 
scandal and noise they liked to create. Moreover, the war had not 
ended until 1714. As long as it lasted, Louis the Fourteenth had 
imposed on Iris entourage a becoming decency and restraint. 
Peace being at length restored, people were eager to shake off the 
memory of those bad old days. They longed to stretch their limbs, 
to laugh, to have a good time, to get their teeth well into life. Law’s 
system had completed the general mix-up of classes and manners. 
All the conditions of a great moral crisis were simultaneously at 
hand: fortunes made in a day, millionaires promoted from the 
slums, speculators with frayed nerves, nouveaux riches trying to live 
like lords, lords kow-towing to the profiteers, reckless extravagance, 
the demoralising spectacle of wealth gained without lifting a finger, 
and then the sequel to it all - panic, ruin, apprehension for the 
morrow, the terrible feeling that the means of subsistence for 
yourself and your children arc crumbling away, and, amid tills all* 
pervading terror, the feeling that you must go and do something 
reckless to make yourself forget it. 

Regency is a record of misery, extravagance and folly* 
Whilst some are dying of hunger and cold, others are dancing, 
revelling, carousing and feasting. Thrice a week, in -winter-time, 
there was a masked ball at the Opera. There’s nothing like wearing 
a lsguise if you want to have an adventure. In the summer, the 
dancers would wander off, in little groups, into the bosky recesses of 
, e ‘Immorality is general and frightful’, writes 

e ag Madame. ‘All the young people of both sexes in France are 
living tire most reprehensible of fives. The more lawless their 
conduct, the better they are pleased. . . . They comport thero- 

eves e ebeasts of the field.’ The great thing was to be drunk 

every nig t. ne night, at the Prince de Conti’s, the guests, swollen 
l" W1 ? e ’ ™ sBed at each other and fought like fish-porters. The 
keys found them sleeping off their drunken bout amid a clutter of 

fiveril! Ki f nd , d r SheS - Thc Bish °P of Beauvais, who had hitherto 
in the pj me es f t0 °k to himself a mistress whom he installed 
state m C0 P a P a i ace an d took out for a drive every day in his 
age. o put a stop to this scandal, they bundled the 
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young woman into the penitentiary of the Madelonnettes. With 
tears streaming down his face, the bishop came crying piteously for 
her release, whereon the Regent replied, ‘there are girls enough in 
Paris without her.’ The bishop understood, restrained his tears and 
found others to console liim. They soon brought him to ruin. It 
was at last decided to shut him up in a Cistercian Abbey. 

The Marquise de Mcsle and the Marquise de Polignac were both 
of them in love with the Marquis d’Alincourt. They arranged a 
meeting behind the Invalidcs and fought with knives. Both were 
wounded; one in the brca c t, the other in the face. 

Death itself was flouted. The body of one Nigon, ah advocate, 
was exposed on a bier in the cloisters of Saint German l’Auxerrois, 
tapers around the coffin, the body covered with a mort-cloth. 
Along came tire Due d’Arenberg who lodged in the neighbourhood. 
Some friends and lackeys accompanied him, carrying glasses and 
bottles. One of them strode up to the coffin, lifted the cloth and 
thus apostrophised the dead man: ‘My poor Nigon, what are you 
doing there? Come and have a drink with us.’ Another of them 
leapt astride the coffin and emptied a ewer of holy-water over the 
head. ‘Come, have a drop, my poor Nigon. You must be dying of 
thirst.’ The clergy came on the scene. The Due and Iris companions 
followed along behind the procession singing all manner of ribald 
songs. The priests protested; whereon the Due and his companions 
heaped insults upon them, forced their way into the church, invaded 
the choir stalls and kept shouting out Alleluias. The police were 
called in and everyone was arrested except the Due, who had fallen 
down dead drunk in the middle of the road. 

The bad example came from above. After a short stay at 
Vincennes, the little King was brought back to Paris, to the Tuileries, 
but as he was not of an age to hold a Court, the Court was dispersed. 
Everyone retired to his own abode, there to live without restraint. 
Every night the Regent gave a supper-party at the Palais-Royal. 
The gatherings were brilliant but intimate, the guests always being 
selected from the same narrow circle. There were a few women: the 
official mistress, Madame de Parabere, her rivals Mesdames de 
Sabran, d’Averne and de Falari, Madame de Prie, the Duchesse dc 
Gesvres, Madame du Deffand, Madame de Tencin, all very much 
be-scented, all ■with their hair short, in accordance with the fashion, 
and frizzed and powdered, wearing long dresses very full at the 
bottom drawn up by light paniers and made of Indian silk as. soft 
as tissue. Among the men were Broglie, Noce, Brancas, Biron, 
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Canillac, some other young gentlemen with no names to boast of, 
but distinguished for their wit and their profligate behaviour. Big, 
strapping fellows stood in the doorway, safeguarding . the guests 
against the intrusion of bores and interruption from affairs of State. 
There was a deal of talking and laughing and drinking. Aphorisms, 
ideas and other people’s characters were sported and juggled with. 
The wines were good; champagne and tokay. The fun would wax 
ever faster and more furious. Ribaldry was bandied about with an 
entire lack of restraint, one endeavouring to out-blaspheme another. 
By daybreak, everyone was drunk. Then the party would break up, 
only to begin again on the morrow. 

At the Luxembourg was housed the Duchcssc du Berry, the 
Regent’s favourite daughter. Married at fifteen, a widow at nine- 
teen, she died at twenty-four, after filling the world with the rumour 
of her startling adventures. Haughty and insolent, madly addicted 
to pleasure and diversion, never going forth unless attended by 
guards and trumpeters, she nevertheless had a passion for disreput- 
able company. It was her delight to sink to the lowest depths. 
Talking ribaldry and listening to obscene stories, afforded her a 
sort of vuluptuous pleasure. She also loved to get as drunk as Chloe, 
drinking till she rolled on the floor or vomiting at the table, bespat- 
tering tire guests around her. Her frenzied transports of love- 
making were absolutely incredible. Her lovers ■were legion. She 
picked them up no matter where. The last of them, Riou, was a fat, 
yellowish-green creature. He was a mass of pimples, and looked like 
an abscess. His face was all puffy, his head was too big for his body 
and he had a neck like a bull. This creature, that looked like a 
cathen idol, exercised the worst of all possible tyrannies over the 
uchesscj.the tyranny of the senses. She simply smothered him with 
go . This walking mass of money, jewels and diamonds had the 
secret of making people fear and yet desire him. He had so accus- 
tomed her to obey his slightest wish, that he had reduced her to the 
ernes epths of servitude. He gloried in scolding her in public, 
ou or cr her to change her clothes a dozen times without die 
slightest reason, compelled her to dismiss tire women friends she 
cared lor, ordered her to wait on him at table, and insisted that she 
° uld se £ d round evei 7 night to take his orders for the next day- 

in tVip T T 1 ?5 ,aned > wc pt, and grovelled before him, wallowing 
m the slough of her servitude and humiliation. 

•all hit; rU IS e Str n n , g . e **““85 bow came it that this Regent, with 
erness, all his brains, so richly endowed with gifts and 
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graces, how came it that this princess whose intellectual birthright 
was of so rare an order, that all these women with their charm, that 
all these men so wide awake, how came it that this, the very cream 
of the aristocracy, descended to a life so debasing, to such depths of 
degradation, to such dull, monotonous orgies, which began and 
ended, and began again with a kind of routine, clockwork regularity? 
We are familiar with the diatribes poured forth by Saint Simon 
against Louis the Fourteenth and his sordid, middle-class reign. 
But Louis the Fourteenth was dead, and his ministers sent into 
obscurity. Now Dukes were dotted about everywhere. The councils 
were peppered with tides and prefixes of nobility, the aristocracy of 
France had got the moon it had cried for, it was loaded with power 
and prerogatives. But, once again, it gave proof that, left to its own 
devices, it was incapable of governing the country. Saint Simon, 
who was the most honest man among them, said freely and frankly 
that he had not the necessary competence to undertake the various 
executive duties which the Regent designed for him. Others, less 
scrupulous than Saint Simon, tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to capture sinecures and pensions. The fools snarled and 
squabbled with each other about questions of precedence, the 
brazen ones took a pride in flaunting their greed and licentiousness 
and so earning the contempt and hatred of the people. Nearly all 
of them, now that they were in power, displayed the same effrontery 
and discontent, the same disposition to scheme and plot, which had 
characterised them when in opposition. And just at this juncture, 
the world of fashion was reading with eager interest the memoirs of 
Retz which had just appeared. Before the scorching fire of this 
narrative, ambitious minds were warming up their courage. The 
Regent, Dubois, the Princes of the Blood, the Dukes, the illegiti- 
mate Princes, the Parlement: every faction had its pamphleteers, 
who dragged the names of their adversaries in the mud. Impertin- 
ence became a trade, a business, and Voltaire, just then emerging 
into prominence, was one of the shining exponents of the art. 

The legal lights of the monarchy had re-erected, stone by stone, 
the Roman idea of the State as the supreme expression of political 
power, sole arbiter of destiny and interests, an immaterial and 
sovereign being whom men were proud to serve, themselves sharing 
in the effulgence of its beams. Now that State existed no longer. 
For the Regent, the State was a piece of property to be taken posses- 
sion of; for Dubois, it 'was a red hat to be won; for the gilded and 
be-titled mob it meant prerogatives to be grabbed, favours to be 
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hunted for. It was a family estate, which the heirs were wasting 
and devouring. There was no one left to remind them that the 
State is above the individual. It was a case of everyone for himself: 
parasites, not servants. 

The shortcomings of this personnel were not immediately appar- 
ent. The opening days of the Regency had shone like the dawn of a 
new era. People rejoiced in their new-found liberty, and beguiled 
themselves with boundless hopes. It was all so strange and new, and 
everybody was up in the skies. The Parlement with its political 
prerogatives and powers of remonstrance restored, carried on a 
tournament of politeness with His Royal Highness. No one had a 
good word to say for the fallen ministers. No jarring note disturbed 
the harmony of the popular acclamations. But when they came 
up against facts, these illusions broke and vanished. The old 
difficulties re-appeared, complicated still further by the intrigues, 
the negligence and the rivalries of those whose business it was to 
solve them. On every side there were grounds for anxiety: the 
Duchesse du Maine’s plot; unrest in Brittany, popular dissatisfaction 
with the Regent’s English policy; discontent of the rentiers; the 
constant encroachments by the Parlement; opposition of the Courts 
to Law’s Bank; financial troubles. The Councils were wilting 
beneath the weight of their responsibilities. Whether they liked it or 
no, they would have to look among the office-holders of the previous 
reign for a man with sufficient courage and experience to cope with 
the storm that was brewing. The Chancellor, Dagucsseau, was an 
eminent magistrate, an excellent lawyer, urbane, religious, peace- 
loving, but not a very forthcoming personage in time of trouble. 
He was relieved of the seals of office, and they were transferred to 
the Lieutenant of Police, Marc Rene d’Argenson who, from the 
hands of Noailles, also received the control of the Finance Depart- 
ment (January, 1718). 

Coustou has left us a bust of him which is thrilling with life, 
magnificent in its ugliness; an immense forehead, a long, pointed 
tumed-up nose, little piercing eyes, an appearance of emaciation the 
more accentuated by an enormous trig, the ringlets of which descend 
in a tangled mass down to Iris very waist. D’Argenson was sable 
from head to foot. The sight of him was enough to scare you; but 
as soon as you clapped eyes on him you could not take them off again, 
so full of fire was his expression, seeming to pierce right through the 
very breast of you; a man of first-class brain, courageous, bold, 
intrepid in popular disturbances, an indefatigable worker, an ardent 
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servant of authority, a lover of discipline and able to inspire it, he 
had brought the populace into such a thorough state of organization 
that he was said to know all about the conduct and the habits of 
every individual Parisian. Moreover, he was as wide awake as he 
was energetic, showing himself indulgent and moderate whenever 
he could, never identifying himself with the extremists, capable of 
displaying kindness, of unbending, and, where his friends were 
concerned, of something warmer still, of geniality and charm. 

'When one of his sons, a counsellor in the Parlement, was recount- 
ing to him, with a great abundance of detail, the manner in which 
the members of the Judicature were setting themselves up against 
the Royal Authority, the new Keeper of the Seals interrupted him, 
saying: ‘My son, has this Parlement of yours got any troops? We 
have fifteen thousand men on our side. You see? That’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell.’ 

No sooner was he in office, than he got down to work. Blow 
followed blow and the Parlement was humbled, soundly rated and 
reduced to silence. The bastard Princes were degraded and com- 
pelled to resume the status of ordinary peers; the Duchesse du 
Maine was shut up in the Bastille; the Duke, her husband, was 
imprisoned at Doullens; the Cardinal de Polignac was exiled to an 
abbey. 

The Breton nobility began to show signs of restiveness. The 
Parlement of Rennes put forth remonstrances, the Estates forbade 
the levying of taxes. With signal astuteness, d’Argenson abolished 
the more unpopular duties. Then, having thus pacified the public, 
he suspended the recalcitrant magistrates and sent them, one after 
another, to rusticate in distant and uncongenial surroundings. A 
bailiff forced his way into the Court Room, seized the minutes and 
ripped out the pages on which the remonstrances were recorded. 

Sixty-two nobles who had been turned out of the Etats de Bretagne, 
formed themselves into a Breton Defence League. The League 
obtained a large number of signatures, but very few adherents who 
were disposed to risk a revolt. Moreover, the secret was ill kept. 
The Government got to know that the conspirators had formed an 
insurrectionary organization in Brittany, that they had deputed one 
of their number to sound Philip the Fifth of Spain on their behalf 
and to ask him for arms and money, that, under cover of hunting 
parties, armed councils were held at various chateaux. As the 
refusals to pay taxes became more and more numerous, the Com- 
mandant sent along a few troops and summoned the ringleaders to 
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appear before him to answer for their conduct. This was the signal 
for a general scuttle. Several of the plotters fled the country. 
Pontcallec, the most deeply implicated, wandered about for a long 
time in disguise but never succeeded in getting out of France. 
Finally, he was arrested and divulged the names of all his accom- 
plices. A Royal Court of Justice was set up at Nantes and instituted 
a searching enquiry into every phase of tire conspiracy: treason, 
cabals, enlistment of soldiers, establishment of depots for arms. . . . 
D’Argenson directed the procedure from behind the scenes and 
drew up the interrogatories. The Court sentenced four of the 
conspirators to death, and convicted a hundred more for complicity. 
Sixteen of the accused, who had managed to get across into Spain, 
were burned in effigy. Thus ended this abortive attempt at a 
revolution. 

The two years which witnessed the progressive humiliation of the 
Parlement, also saw the overthrow of the Councils and the return 
of the system of Louis the Fourteenth. The Conseil de Conscience 
was the first to go. At the request of tire Regent, Cardinal de 
Noailles, the President, handed in his resignation, and this was made 
a pr etext for dispensing with the services of his colleagues. (Septem- 
ber, 1718.; A week later, the Councils of Foreign Affairs, War and 
the Inteiior disappeared in the same unceremonious fashion. Out 
of regard for the Comte de Toulouse, the Council of tire Navy was 
carried on until 1723. The control of Foreign Affairs reverted 
officially to Dubois, who had long directed them unofficially. The 
former Secretary of State, Torcy, only retained tire comptrollership 
of the Post Office. On the other hand, La Vrilliere and Maurepas 
both resumed their former portfolios, the one for Public Worship, 
the other, the King’s Household. D’Armenonville remained 
nominally at the War Office, but he was assigned a deputy in the 
person of Claud Le Blanc, formally commander of the Flanders 
coast, and a veteran of the old administration. 

Little by little, the displaced officials came back to the positions 
they had vacated. In June, 1720, d’Argenson, who was at logger- 
heads with Law, had perforce to resign his seals of office, but a few 
months later, Law in his turn came to grief and, to wind up the 
system, the Regent had recourse to some financiers of the old school, 
the brothers Paris who professed themselves the exponents of sane 
and sound finance, as contrasted with these recent wild-cat novelties. 

There were four of these Parises, all of them tall, agreeable, fine- 
looking men. They hailed from Moirans in the Dauphiny, where 
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their father kept an inn at the sign of the Great Saint Francis. 
How they began life is a mystery. According to some reports, they 
acted as guides to Catinat’s army when on active service in Italy. 
As a reward, it was said, for their skill and coolness, the contractors- 
in-chief offered them employment on their regular staff and an 
interest in the business. This was said to be the beginning of thei 
fortunes. According to other accounts, their position, from the start, 
%vas far more brilliant. In 1690, if we are to believe these obliging 
biographers, the army of the Dauphiny was threatened with a 
bread-famine. The eldest Paris, whose name was Antoine, a youth 
of twenty, rushed away to Lyons and implored the magistrates of 
that city to let him have their stock of wheat against an undertaking 
by him to replace it, as soon as the thaw set in, by an equal quantity 
which the frost was holding up in Burgundy. The Magistrates gave 
their consent. Six thousand sacks of wheat were sent off in the 
direction of Grenoble. The Parises collected three thousand mules 
in Vivarais, croosed the Alps with them, and so saved the Army from 
starvation. A few years later, we come across them again, with 
Vendome and Villars in Flanders. Men of method, hard workers, 
fertile in resource, they became the great food-purveyors of the age, 
indispensable collaborators of statesmen and generals. Were they 
honest men? As honest as they could be in a calling full of risks, a 
calling which required immense capital, where bad debts were 
common and where one deal that turned out well had to pay for 
many more that went awiy. 

The Parises’ rise to fame continued without a hitch. Beginning as 
private traders, they rose to fill important public positions. A legal 
judgment confirmed the family in the ppssession of a title formally 
conferred on one of their ancestors who had served under Crequy. 
The eldest, Antoine, he of the six thousand sacks, had been receveur- 
general in the Dauphiny since 1711. The Regent subsequently 
appointed him Lord of the Treasury. The second, Claude, surnamed 
de la Montagne, had been paymaster of the Flanders forces 
and commissaire des guerres. The youngest, Montmartel, was for 
twenty-five years to be the official Court Banker. Lastly, the third, 
Duverney, the great man of the family, was to die a Councillor of 
State and superintendent of the Ecole Militaire. To him it fell to 
direct the operations necessitated by Law’s failure, and, in this 
capacity, he v'as destined to remain for more than a year a kind of 
dictator, with absolute command over money and property. 

The situation was one of extraordinary' gravity. As in all cases 
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of inflation, the System had given an extraordinary fillip to trade. 
For several months, France believed herself rich, and lived like a 
millionaire. Luxury trades, theatres, restaurants had been the first 
to piofit by the frenzy. Then, as the quantity of notes was continu- 
ally increasing, the price of commodities had doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled, thus giving tire peasantry increased spending power, 
die means of adding to their holdings and of paying off the mort- 
gages with •which their land was encumbered. The State, freed 
from the incubus of debt, had inaugurated great public works; 
the Montargis Canal, bridges over the Loire, harbour works at 
Lorient. But in the long run, these advantages were dearly paid 
for. Profiting by the fall in paper, debtors repaid their creditors 
in what amounted to mere tokens. People holding stock at a fixed 
rate of interest discovered that they were ruined. Holders of notes, 
shareholders in the Company, in a few weeks lost both notes and 
shares. Confidence was destroyed. As no one would buy, trade and 
industry came to a standstill, hands were thrown out of employment 
and compelled to beg their bread. In terror of dying of hunger, 
everyone had hung on to whatever little bit of money he had been 
able to save. The exchequer was empty and, for lack of specie, it 
was impossible to put any money into circulation. Law is often 
praised for having been the first to show the governing authorities 
the infinite potentialities of credit and to initiate the public into 
those new ideas which were destined to change the face of the 
economic world: share warrants to bearer, speculation, buying and 
selling for the account, bank transfers, etc. The fact, however, is 
that he had left such a terrible impression on the minds of his 
contemporaries, that, so far from accelerating the advent of the credit 
system, he retarded it. In Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, all that was 
needed to rout the supporters of a new issuing-bank was to remind 
them of the picture of that tragic house in which, in December, 
1720, they found a man who had hanged himself, a woman stabbed 
to death and their children with their throats cut, while, in the same 
room with them, there were half-a-dozen copper sous and two 
hundred thousand livres in notes. 

The task which the commission, directed by Paris - Duverney, 
took upon its shoulders, was to bring things back to where they were 
before the advent of Law. An Order in Council, dated January 
26th, 1721, required that all contracts in respect of rentes, and 
all certificates of account, notes, shares, bonds, receipts, etc. - in a 
■word, all documents connected with the system, should be lodged for 
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examination, together with full particulars regarding the date and 
mode of purchase and the price paid. Eight Councillors of State, 
twenty-five Maitres de Requites and two thousand clerks, distributed 
over fifty-four offices, toiled at the examination of this enormous 
mass of paper which, nominally, reached the fabulous figure of 
two and a half billions, or seventeen times the total revenue of the 
country. Five hundred thousand persons deposited their stock for 
examination. 

The process of checking occupied a year. All the documents, 
share warrants and notes were destroyed. In exchange for them, the 
creditors were allotted forty-six million government stock created 
for the purpose by the State; sixteen million in life annuities at 4^, 
and thirty million, perpetual stock at 2 and 2-1-. The capital of the 
India Company was reduced by one-half, but, by way of subsidy, 
it was granted the revenue from tobacco. At the same time, the 
Comptroller General, Le Pelletier de la Houssaye, persuaded the 
tax farmers to let him have a few million in advance. This loan 
enabled him to wait for better days and also to meet the supplemen- 
tary expenditure occasioned by the outbreak of plague which was 
ravaging Marseilles and Provence. 

In every department the spirit of reaction was at work. At the 
beginning of the Regency, Philippe had been inclined to favour the 
Jansenists, for the simple reason that Louis the Fourteenth had 
persecuted them. Dubois brought him over to the Jesuits. An 
arrangement was effected between the two parties, with Noailles 
on the one side, Rohan and Bissy on the other. The Parlement 
ratified it under threats of pains and penalties if they refused. 
Orders were given that the Bull condemning the Hundred Proposi- 
tions was to be accepted in its entirety. It -was forbidden to write, 
utter or promulgate anything of a nature to contradict it. You 
might have thought yourself back in the days of Madame de 
Maintenon. But all this fine show of zeal was not disinterested; 
Dubois was aiming at the purple. He remembered, just in time, 
that he was not even a priest and that, though he had abbeys 
enough in his possession to dub himself an abbot, he had never been 
ordained. A few weeks sufficed to make him sub-deacon, deacon, 
priest, and archbishop. ‘Mightn’t they as well baptize him, while 
they are about it?’ people sarcastically enquired. The consecration 
ceremony took place at le Val-de-Grace in the presence of a 
magnificent gathering. It was a scandalous farce, yet Massillon did 
not disdain to grace it with his presence. 
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Dubois had too many enemies to be able to stop at this point in 
his career. The attacks of which he was the object on all sides only 
increased his anxiety to obtain the Hat and so to raise himself above 
the peers as to render his position impregnable. He approached the 
Pope by the most devious and unusual methods, but, despite the 
agreement, Clement XI did not rise to the bait. Dubois insisted, 
urged, threatened and implored. He got the Regent, the Emperor, 
the King of England, the Roman Princes, the Stuart Pretender all 
to espouse his cause. Worn down by illness, Clement XI looked at 
one moment as if he -were going to yield. But the very next day he 
changed his mind. He died shortly afterwards, without having made 
any definite promise. In all haste, Dubois despatched the Abbe 
Tencin to Rome. Tencin ingratiated himself with one of the 
Cardinals who was a likely candidate for the Papacy, to wit, Conti, 
and, with the vote of the French party, secured his election as Pope 
under the title of Innocent XII. Having attained his ends, Conti 
would have liked to go back on his word. But he had been rash 
enough to sign an agreement. Tencin bluntly reminded him of it 
and, on July 6th, 1721, Dubois was made a Cardinal. 

But, even now, he was not satisfied. He wanted to be Prime 
Minister like Mazarin, like Richelieu. For a whole year, the Regent 
was pestered with his importunities. At last he gave way. Weari- 
ness? . Indolence? Gratitude? A mixture of the three perhaps. 
Dubois ambition was taking on a touch of frenzy. He wanted to be 
a member of the Academy, he had taken over the Post Office from 
Torcy; he had a very good mind to oust Daguesseau. He tried to 
get everything into his own hands. He never had work enough, or 
enough homage or enough sycophants. With his little bloodshot, 
weasel eyes, he was for ever darting furtive glances round about 
him, as if to see whether there was any other prey on which to 
fasten. He could not sleep, he was a martyr to fever, and, sometimes 
he would be taken with terrible fits of fury that left him exhausted 
and trembling in every limb. His right-hand man died of apoplexy, 
he himself was a wreck, wasted by diabetes. People thought he was 
as good as dead. . Not he! They would soon be seeing him on 
orseback, riding just behind the King at the Spring manoeuvres. 

SU j C enou &k> when the day came, there he was, writhing in the 
, ■ e \°°y i ^ ec ^ U P with pain, white as if he had not a drop of blood 
m his body, and looking like a corpse. On his return home the 
C jj B d lscover ed that an internal abscess had burst and that his 
bladder was full of pus. He lived on for another four months, 
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fighting furiously against his terrible agony. When, at length, on 
the urgent representations of the surgeons, he consented to be 
operated upon, it was too late; gangrene had already set in. For 
several hours he lay in the throes of death and died on August 
iotli, 1723, on a day of close and thundery weather. Philippe 
d’Orlcans himself took over the duties of Prime Minister, and no 
change was made in the government. But Philippe, too, was worn 
out in mind and body. For some months now he had been getting 
very stout. He walked heavily, his face was more deeply flushed than 
ever, his features were flabby, and a roll of fat hung about his neck. 
After his supper-parties, he would drop off into a long doze. They 
would prop him up in an easy chair, his head lolling forward, a dull, 
stupid expression on his face, his tongue thickly coated. At such 
times, he scarcely knew even his most intimate friends. In quick 
succession, he had just lost the two beings he loved best in the world: 
his mother and his daughter. And so he too had come to be occupied 
with the thoughts of death, and was often heard to say that he hoped 
his own end would be a swift one. 

On December 2nd, 1723, about six o’clock in the evening, he 
was in his corner room at Versailles, on the ground floor, hard by 
the Orangerie. It was dusk, and the domestics had already closed 
the shutters and drawn the curtains. The Prince, gathering up 
some papers, was about to go upstairs to the King to do some work 
with him. But ever since morning he had had a sensation of heavi- 
ness in the head and a feeling of discomfort in the stomach. He 
thought a few minutes’ relaxation would do him good, and he told 
his valet, Renaud, to admit the Duchesse de Falari, who was 
waiting to see him. 

‘Come in, Duchesse; I’m feeling rather tired. Come and liven me 
up with some of your stories.’ 

The Duchesse came in. She was a little, fair-haired -woman; 
vivacious, gay and brimming over with fun and mischief. Philippe 
put her in a chair by the mantelpiece and himself sat down in front 
of the fire and began staring at it with a sort of lost expression as 
though fascinated by the weird shapes of the leaping flames. 

‘You will liven me up, a bit,’ he said again. 

Then, all at once, he exclaimed, ‘Do you really believe God exists, 
and that there is a Heaven and a Hell after this life?’ 

‘Yes, Prince, I certainly do.’ 

‘If so,’ he went on, ‘you are very unfortunate to be living the life 
you are.’ 
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‘But,’ explained the lady, ‘I hope God will be merciful to me.’ 
The Prince had drawn his chair still closer to the fire. With one 
finger, he was turning over the pages of a book, a history of dancing 
which someone had given him as a present. 

‘Come now, tell me . . 

Madame de Falari was on the point of beginning one of those 
stories which she told with such a fund of miscliievous charm, when, 
all of a sudden, Philippe d’Orlcans uttered a cry, turned round in Ins 
chair, gave a convulsive movement and fell senseless to the ground. 
The Duchcsse started up, shouting for help. At that hour, the 
ground floor of the Chateau was deserted, everyone supposing that 
Philippe was with tire King. There was not a soul in the ante- 
chamber; not a soul in the lower gallery. Mad with terror, the 
Duchcsse rushed out into the Court and encountered nothing save 
the cold and the darkness. At last, hearing her cries, a footman 
arrived. Half an hour later they managed to get a surgeon to him. 
The Prince was still unconscious. They bled him, but it was of no 
avail; he died at half-past seven. 

Already, the Due de Bourbon was asking the King for the dead 
man’s reversion. Louis’ eyes were red and tearful. He spoke no 
word in reply, but nodded his assent. M. le Due thanked him and 
took the oath there and then. 

Thus ended an epoch. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING 

Louis the Fifteenth was born on February 15th, 1710, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. He was a son of the Due de Bourgogne, the 
melancholy-minded pupil of Fenelon, and of Adelaide of Savoy, 
whose charm and vivacity did so much to enliven the Court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, when his reign was drawing to a close. His place 
in the line of succession made it very improbable that he would 
ever come to the Throne; a Due de Bretagne was born before him. 
But, in 1712, his father, his mother and his brother, all died in rapid 
succession, victims to an epidemic of scarlet fever. Louis the 
Fifteenth owes his life to the negligence of the doctors, who were so 
anxious about his brother that they forgot to pay any attention to 
him. That was his salvation. When his turn came to be bled, the 
women objected, and it was they who cured him merely by keeping 
him warm. 

The new Dauphin was handed over to the care of a governess, 
Madame de Ventadour, who had formally been lady-in-waiting to 
Madame Palatine. She was a woman of riper years, devout and 
highly respected. She had, it is true, made people’s tongues wag a 
little when she was a girl, but as she grew older, she put on both 
weight and wisdom. To the little orphan child she was to be, 
‘Mamma, dear’; ‘Kind Mamma’; ‘Mamma Ventadour’. She was 
like a mother dog with a litter, over-tender, always anxious, always 
in a flutter, and ever watchful lest ill should befall. To begin with, 
the child was a pale, delicate, fragile little thing. But by taking good 
care of him, and by means of a little judicious spoiling, she turned 
him into a healthy, bright, sturdy and confident boy. ‘The chief 
tiling is to live,’ she wrote, ‘and slowly but surely to educate our 
feelings. . . . We do our lessons together and get a lot of fun out 
of them. He will have brains enough for anything. The Governor 
will see to it that I have all I want. I shall have a nice little piece of 
material to hand him back for him to work on, the sort of material 
that "will handsomely repay the labour spent on it.’ 

The portraits of 1715 show us the likeness of a delightful child: 
big, dark eyes, a bright, intelli gent expression, long, curly lashes a 
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delicate complexion, a shapely, red mouth, a small but characteristi- 
cally Bourbon nose, and, over the whole picture, an air of grace, 
vivacity, with a hint of roguishness, in marked contrast to the pomp 
and grandeur of the setting. 

As the years went on, the child grew up into a straight slim figured 
lad. From Versailles, he was taken to Vincennes, and from 
Vincennes to Paris. He liked the various changes. The great city 
filled him with amazement. He was taken for drives to the Champs- 
Elysdes, Muette, Saint-Cloud, Meudon, Saint-Germain, the Place 
Royalc and the Chateau dc Madrid. Sightseers came in crowds to 
watch him at play on the terrace of the Tuilcries. From contempor- 
ary memoirs, we get weekly bulletins of his state of health: ‘The 
King is wonderfully well. . . . The King is getting stronger every 
day. . . . Every day the King grows prettier. . . . The King 
has had a slight stomach-ache. . . . The King has quite recovered. 

. . . The King shows many signs of cleverness and good sense.’ 

When he was seven, he was taken from tire women and handed 
over to the men. In accordance with the time-honoured custom, 
he was undressed and made to walk completely naked past doctors, 
surgeons, apothecaries, princes, princesses, lords and ladies, who, 
after patting, sounding and examining him all over, limb by limb, 
signed a report certifying that he was of the male sex, in no way 
disfigured, well nourished, healthy and entirely sound in all his 
members. A fortnight later, on February 15th, 1717, Madame 
de Ventadour intercepted the Regent as he was making Iris way to 
tire Council Chamber, and, in the words of the customary formula, 
said to him, 

Monseigneur, is it your pleasure that I should place the King’s 
person in your hands?’ 

‘It is, Madame.’ 

Thereupon he went with her into the child’s room. 

Monseigneur,’ the Duchesse continued, ‘here is the charge whom 
re late King entrusted to me, and whom you left in my hands. I 
rave taken every possible care of him, and I hand him over to you in 
perfect health.’ 

Sire, said the Regent turning to the King, ‘you must never 
lorget the obligations you are under to Madame de Ventadour. 

ou owe your life to the care she took of you when you were very 

, t e > an d everyone is pleased with the manner in which she has 
brought you up.’ 

Then he introduced the Due du Maine, who was to have charge of 
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his education, the Due de Villcroy, his guardian, and Fleury, the 
former Bishop of Frtjus, his tutor; and then, addressing his remarks 
to them, lie concluded as follows: 

‘Gentlemen, this sacred charge you must regard as your very 
special concern. We trust that you will fulfil the expectations which 
France entertains of you in regard to the King’s education. It is for 
you to bestow upon him all the care and attention which we are 
en tided to expect from your zeal and affection for His Majesty.’ 

Thereupon, Madame dc Vcntadour embraced the King and made 
as though to withdraw. But the child would not let her go. He clung 
to her with his little clenched hands; he hung on to her garments, 
■weeping scalding tears and crying, in a voice broken with sobs, 
‘Mamma . . . oh, mamma. . . .’ 

‘But come now, Sire,’ said the kind Duchesse, ‘we must be sensible.’ 

‘But Mamma, I can’t be sensible any more, when I have to go 
away fiom you.’ 

The whole of that day he w r cpt without ceasing and kept calling 
for Mamma Vcntadour. At last, there was nothing for it but to go 
and fetch her. He refused to cat his food unless she were by. 
Towards evening, however, he grew calmer, and, with his own hand, 
gave the governess the presents which Villcroy had put ready: a 
diamond cross, the late Dauphin’s ring and several handsome jewels. 

The Marechal de Villcroy was a man of seventy-four. He was a 
noble old fellow wiio looked as if he were cut out to play the part of 
the Prince of Misfortune. Spare, vigorous, magnificent in every way, 
■with an engaging countenance and all the courtliness of the grand 
seigneur, he possessed that gift for conversation and that lofty yet 
courteous bearing which comes of moving in high society and from 
habitually exercising the habit of command. Brave, upstanding, a 
good horseman, attentive to the women, he was rather absurdly 
proud of his conquests among the fair sex, and, if he had not exactly 
shone in war, no one had been more readily oblivious of the fact 
than he. His father had been Guardian to Louis the Fourteenth 
and he himself a playmate of the Roi Soleil, the companion of his 
youth, the confidant of all his private affairs. In entrusting his great- 
grandson to his charge, Louis the Fourteenth had purposely chosen 
a man of the old-school, trained in the tradition of good manners 
and endowed with the ability to transmit them. 

But it was the future that caused 'Louis especially grave concern. 
He foresaw that his death would be the signal for a general upheaval. 
The ambitions of Philippe d’ Orleans caused him no little uneasiness; 
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the sort of people his nephew had about him, made him still more 
apprehensive. In ease of trouble, who would take care of the orphan 
child, seeing there were so many who stood to gain by his disappear- 
ance? But, at all events, if there was any man on whose loyalty and 
devotion he could count, that man was Villcroy and that, no doubt, 
was tire prime consideration that decided him in his choice. 

The Regent was a better man than Louis the Fourteenth imagined 
he was. But none the less, Villcroy took the responsibilities of his 
office very seriously. Bridling with importance, preoccupied with 
mysterious cares, he made a point of keeping the bread and butter 
which Louis the Fifteenth was desdned to consume, strictly under 
lock and key. He also kept his handkerchiefs in a triple-locked safe. 
From morning till night, he played, for the delectation of the Court 
and of himself, the comedy of the Guardian Angel on the constant 
look-out for secret poisoners. An excellent professor of deportment, 
he imparted to his pupil that regal air, that majestic bearing which 
made him the most distinguished-looking man in the Kingdom. 
But it was there that his art stopped short. He overwhelmed the 
child with parades, audiences, reviews, oath-taking ceremonies, 
marchcs-past, luncheons and all manner of wearisome and exacting 
functions. He expected this child of seven to have the majestic 
demeanour and physical endurance possessed by Louis the 
Fourteenth at sixty. He would have been only too pleased to put 
him on the boards and make him act. In 1720, he made him dance 
a ballet in public. A stage was arranged in the Grande Salle des 
Machines at tire Tuileries. Admission was by invitation. There 
were five performances in a fortnight. The company was made up of 
young noblemen and professional opera dancers. Louis the Fifteenth 
performed two solo dances. Villeroy beamed ■with delight. You 
might have taken him for a man giving a public display of some doll 
he had invented. 

The Turkish Ambassador, Mehemet Effendi, who came to Paris 
rat year, has left a charming account of his visit and, in particular, 
ot the audience granted him by Louis tire Fifteenth, assisted by the 
inevrtable Marechal. 

The King, he writes, 'took great delight in examining our dresses 
and our daggers, one after another.’ 

‘ tkhrk you of my King’s beauty?” asked the Marechal.’ 

from all ill ^,^ raisec ^ ^ or ^ answered, “and may He preserve him 

‘ “He is only just eleven years and four months” lie added. “Isn’t 
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his figure beautifully proportioned? And, mark you, this is his own 
hair.” 

‘So saying, he made tire King turn round, and I contemplated his 
hyacinthine locks, and gently stroked them. They were like meshes 
of golden thread, perfectly even, and they reached right down to 
his waist. 

' “His carriage,” his Guardian went on, “is also very fine.” 
Then, turning to the King, he added, “Come, walk about a little 
and let us see how you move.” 

‘The King, strutting with the majesty of a partridge, walked to the 
middle of the room and back again. 

* “Walk a little faster,” said the Guardian, “just let us see how 
light you are on your feet.” 

‘Whereupon the King began to run as fast as he could. The 
Marechal then asked me whether I did not think he was a nice 
child. By way of answer I exclaimed, 

‘ “May Almighty God who has created so fair a creature, bestow 
His blessing upon him.” 5 

Brought up like this Louis the Fifteenth would have become a 
mere mannequin, an animated doll, a grown-up child, a withered 
coxcomb. But he was full of life, and his nature resisted such malign 
influences. He still remained a healthily boisterous lad, with all 
the faults and shortcomings of his age. 

The life of a child is one of innocent frolic, of laughter, of tearfu 
interludes, of racing and tearing about from dawn till dusk. There 
is something especially moving about the life of an orphan, some- 
thing that touches the heart. How comes it then that the historians 
of the period are always peering down over Louis the Fifteenth, wit 
bitterness in their hearts, full of malice, hatred and all uncharita e- 
ness, like a pack of crabbed ushers trying to find some excuse for 
inflicting a punishment. Sourly and vindictively they draw up the 
inventory of his misdemeanours: after a long ceremony, we are told, 
he was relieved at being able to give up playing the King, an 
played at being a cook instead. Fancy that, at six! Oh, crane 
unpardonable! And when he was seven, he actually jumped about 
and turned somersaults on his bed! When he was seven and a halt 
he was inattentive at Mass, and hid behind a curtain to avoid giving 
an audience to an ambassador. What an enormity! But to cap 
everything, he asked the Nuncio to say over the names of all the 
Popes, and seeing that the Nuncio was in a fix, he triumphant y 
rattled off the complete list of all the kings of France. That is pretty 
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well every tiling. All, no! Pardon me. He once said something rude 
to a bishop. 

"When lie was about the age of ten, lie became quick-tempered and 
tyrannical. He would stamp on the ground with his foot, strike his 
companions and tear at the lace ruffles of his courtiers. But these 
things were merely a passing phase, moral growing-pains as it were, 
and soon went off. In some of these little outbursts of temper he 
used to come off second-best. In the guise of Latin exercises, his 
tutor made him write down some humiliating confessions, and 
phrases of regret. ‘Although the King has often promised that he 
would moderate his wrath, he is still so much dominated by his 
passions that he is led to strike even those he loves. 5 Once, when he 
had slapped the face of the Chevalier de Peze, who was liis opponent 
in a game of cards, he was punished for several days and made to 
apologize to that gentleman. On another occasion, he behaved 
himself in such a manner as to earn public rebuke from the Due de 
Noaillcs. . . . After a few months his temper improved, and things 
went on normally again. 

The young King has also been portrayed as a melancholy, lacka- 
daisical creature, prematurely blase and already sick of the tilings of 
this world. Pure imagination! Everybody who knew him intimately, 
absolutely denies it. For the first half of the year 1 722, a young page, 
the Marquis dc Calviere, has left us a very detailed record of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s daily doings. It all consists of trips to various places, 
open-air sports, fishing for cray-fish, flying kites, playing ball-games, 
hop-scotch and so on. When it was fine, they played soldiers. 
When it was wet, they would dress up, eat chocolate, look at old 
magazines, take their toys to pieces. The King was boisterous, but 
easy enough to manage. He was fond of making little presents to 
his companions - an Easter egg, a watch, a catechism-book, a 
medal, a whip, a set of billiard balls, a cup-and-ball, some sweet- 
meats. One day he was downcast. What was it? Neurasthenia? 
No, he only had toothache and dared not say so for fear of the 
dentist. 

As^ a matter of fact, Villeroy, by thus endeavouring to push the 
boy into the public eye, gave him a dread of crowds and of people 
he did not know, a dread that lasted throughout his life. The sound 
of cheering crowds, the movement of large masses of people, scared 
him; it made him nervous to be in public. He would not open his 
mouth and his manner became like ice. He had to make no small 
effort to say what he had been told to say. People who saw him at 
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such times, saw a kind of frozen dummy. ‘He’ll never have any 
feelings!’ they would say. But Barbier, who saw him going about 
and following his own devices at Versailles, said that he was quite a 
different boy, and that, whatever people might say to the contrary, 
there was nothing morose, listless or stupid about him then. 

' This sort of double nature was the most remarkable trait in his 
character and remained so all his life long. There was a hidden 
Louis the Fifteenth, known only to his intimate friends, a Louis 
simple, gracious, good-natured, tender, light-hearted, and witty. 
Occasionally, indeed, he was a little puerile, finding amusement in 
the merest trifles. On the other hand, and by way of contrast, 
there was the public Louis the Fifteenth, majestic, awe-inspiring, 
with grand manners, but out of his element, taciturn, close, liable 
to burst out with something totally unexpected, some wry jest or 
other that people would interpret as cynicism or ill nature. 

The man who exerted the greatest influence over him was 
undoubtedly Fleury, his tutor. Fleury’s father had been a tax- 
gatherer at Lodeve and he had put his son into the Church as a 
measure of economy, -with a view to lightening the family budget. 
But the Church was able to furnish humble folk with the means of 
making their mark. Fleury was endowed with good manners, 
dignity and piety. Through the influence of Cardinal de Bonzi, he 
became chaplain to Queen Maria Theresa; and then Bishop of 
Frejus, the dullest and the least remunerative diocese in the country. 
The new prelate cared neither for money nor display. But, away 
down there, nine hundred miles away from Versailles, he did not 
have the liveliest of times. There are some letters of his extant which 
are signed Andre-Hercule, Bishop of Frejus, by the Wrath of God. 
He was there for fifteen years. When, however, we come to sum it 
up, that exile made his fortune. When Louis the Fourteenth wanted 
to find a tutor for his great-grandson, he bethought him of this 
gentle, modest, well-mannered prelate, who had kept aloof from 
plots and intrigues and would come back to Court unhampered by 
ties of any such nature. Fleury had not an enemy, even the Jesuits 
looked with favour upon him and gave him a helping hand. 

He put implicit trust in his pupil, conciliated his affections and 
ensured his obedience. The fortiter in re was not part of his equip- 
ment, but' beneath a gentle, almost caressing exterior, he was 
authoritative, persevering, tenacious. He never appeared to be 
issuing orders, and his counsels were followed as though they 
were commands. He collected a little group of teachers about him, 
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meritorious and learned men, who divided the work between them 
- the assistant-tutor Vittement; the historians, Flcury and Alary; 
tire geographer, Guillaume Delislc; the mathematician, Chevalier. 
When occasion arose, he -would ask for the co-operation of the 
professors of the Lycee Louis-le-Grand, the foremost teachers of the 
day. The King worked in tire mornings and evenings. Every day 
there were lessons in writing, Latin and history. Three times a week, 
geography, astronomy, drawing, mathematics and natural science 
occupied tire pupil’s attention. In 1718, a complete printing plant 
was erected in the lesser apartments under tire direction of Jacques 
Collombat, and Louis tire Fifteenth was instructed in the art of 
typography. He set up and printed off posters and pamphlets in 
which the precepts it was desired to engrave on his memory were 
repeated ad nauseam. Then he began, and brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, a still more ambitious task, a book of seventy-two pages 
showing tire course of tire principal waterways and rivers of Europe, 
a resume of tire lessons of Guillaume Delislc. Later on, military 
science -was included in the programme under Lieutenant-General 
de Puysegur and Herfmann, the engineer. Thus, • lessons on the 
blackboard were supplemented by demonstrations and outdoor 
manoeuvres. In 1722, the Musketeers and tire King’s Own Regiment 
afforded Louis the Fifteenth the spectacle of garrison warfare, in 
which he took part, without missing a day, for a month. Louis the 
Fifteenth was anything but an ignoramus. He early acquired a 
taste for accuracy and precision. He liked to have Iris papers in 
first-rate order, with files and indexes. All his life he took an interest 
in geography, and his library contained a magnificent collection of 
atlases. He wrote copiously and easily, in a style that was abrupt, 
but rapid and to the point. 

What was the inspiring motive that underlay the system of the 
King’s education, the details of which, they say, were sanctioned by 
the Pope? Was it mere sycophancy, unadulterated toadyism? It 
is often said to have been so, but the documents give such state- 
ments the lie. In the Bibliotheque Nationale are extant some 
hundreds of Latin compositions written by Louis the Fifteenth 
between the ages of seven and thirteen. Some are taken from the 
Scriptures, some from ancient history — many have reference to the 
life of Saint Louis, who was constantly held up to him as a model. 
No sermons. A few prayers. Examples, brief narratives which always 
revolved about the same ideas, illustrating them in numberless 
diffeient ways and impressing on the child’s mind the ideal of the 
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Royal State, namely, a Prince attentive to his duties, easy of access, 
devout but not bigoted, sober, just, continent, liberal, with lofty 
aims, and shunning all manner of mockery: 

‘If kings but knew all that God requires of them, they would 
tremble every day of their lives.’ 

‘There is nothing greater than a good and diligent king, and 
nothing more contemptible than a cowardly and slothful one.’ 

‘It is in the power of kings to make themselves beloved, and the 
fault is theirs when they are hated and ill-spoken of.’ 

‘He that is truly royal should do good without expecting grati- 
tude.’ 

‘A country in which confusion prevails is a slur on the royal 
state.’ 

‘There is no stronger bulwark for a king than the love and affec- 
tion of Iris subjects.’ 

‘A king’s will should be regulated by the claims of justice.’ 

‘There is never any shame in confessing one’s error, when one has 
done amiss; and nothing is more glorious than to have the courage 
to avow oneself in the -wrong.’ 

‘By what means does one preserve a kingdom intact? By not 
thinking how to add to it.’ 

‘Whoso is born to wear a crown must know that a tranquil life 
spent in pleasure and repose is not for him, but days full of toil, 
and compassed about by many dangers.’ 

‘Well did Saint Louis know that he was the Father of his People 
and that God had vouchsafed him the sovereign power only that he 
might shield his subjects from ill, and make them happy.’ 

‘The King and his people are bound together by ties of mutual 
obligation. The people undertake to render to their king respect, 
obedience, succour, service, and to speak that which is true. The 
King promises his people vigilance, protection, peace, justice, and 
the maintenance of an equable' and unclouded disposition.’ 

‘When Saint Louis was at home and withdrawn from the public 
gaze, he observed great simplicity in all things, and especially in dress. 
But when occasion and the honour of the kingdom demanded that he 
should appear in state, he surpassed all others in magnificence.’ 

‘No prince was ever more obedient to the Holy See than Louis, 
albeit carefully seeing to it that the prerogatives of the Crown 
remained unimpaired. He also provided that the liberties of the 
Gallican Church should suffer no injury, and he would not permit 
that they should be encroached upon by the officers of the Court of 
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Rome. His deep piety in no way compromised his courage, nor 
dimmed the majesty of the empire which it -was his constant care 
to defend, and which he preserved unblemished to the end.’ 

All these diings were intermingled with acts of repentance, 
confessions, promises, and prayers both touching and childlike. 

‘I will never use the power which the royal state confers upon me, 
save for the purpose of doing good, since well I know that it was for 
that end alone that God established it.* 

‘I promise that I will never listen to unseemly discourse, for evil 
communications corrupt good manners.’ 

‘O my very dear tutor, exhort me always to render myself worthy 
of my ancestors and especially of Saint Louis. O all you to whom 
my upbringing has been confided, exhort me always, throughout my 
life, to do those things which are brave and of good report.’ 

‘I confess that hitherto I have not made use of all my powers 
of mind to learn and to put into practice those things which are 
best and most honourable; but I hope that hereafter I shall use 
them to such good purpose that those who truly hold me in their 
hearts will greatly rejoice thereat.’ 

‘O Lord, who hast done all things well, who madest the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak, grant that, deaf though I am, I too 
may hear, not the voice of flattering falsehood to which it will 
grieve me to have harkened, but the voice of very truth which 
giveth strength, for by inclining my car thereto, I shall become a 
good king and like unto Saint Louis.’ 

With a tone of greater tenderness, more reminiscent of Fenelon, 
we have there the same spirit as that which inspired Massillon’s 
petit Careme. And those ten discourses on the duties of tire great also 
end in a panegyric of Saint Louis, ‘who thought that a life of 
innocence was not sufficient for a sovereign, and that to live as a 
saint, he must needs live also as a king.’ 

When Louis the Fifteenth drew near his legal majority — that is 
to say, when he was about to complete his thirteenth year — the 
purely scholastic exercises were curtailed and replaced by an 
elementary course of political instruction: general organization of 
tie Kingdom, the Army, the Executive, Foreign Affairs, Finance. 
The lessons were drawn up, under the superintendence of Cardinal 
. u °^> . y em inent specialists in the several departments of instruc- 
hon: Briquet chief secretary at the War Office; Le Dran, head of 

. e ° rcl £ n Office executive; and Fagon and d’Ormesson, super- 
intendents of finance. 
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Every day a short passage was read out to the King. This took 
about ten minutes. Then the King would ask questions, and the 
Cardinal -would reply. Finally, the Regent would sum up all that 
had been said, add a few comments and explanations of his own, 
and wind up the proceedings. The whole affair lasted as a rule 
from an hour and a half to two hours. 

Some of these memoranda have come down to us. The one which 
concerns the revenue is copious, accurate and intelligent. It opens 
-with this dictum: ‘The King can only be rich in proportion as his 
subjects are rich.’ In the section dealing with taxation, the poll-tax 
is condemned as being inequitably distributed, while the real- 
property tax is extolled, inasmuch as it varies according to the 
produce of the soil. No la-wful grounds are recognized for the fiscal 
privileges enjoyed by the Church. ‘The exemption of ecclesiastics 
from taxation had its origin in the poverty of the clergy who had no 
revenue save the free-will offerings of the faithful. When the clergy 
grew rich, they still remained in the enjoyment of their immunity.’ 
Then, six pages farther on, apropos of the tax on the nobility, it 
is recommended that a rate should be imposed which should be 
strictly proportionate to the income of each particular person 
assessed to taxation. The teaching is bold and makes no attempt to 
evade difficulties. It was a teaching that Louis the Fifteenth did not 
forget, for the germ of all his financial policy is contained in those 
few sentences. 

Both the Regent and Dubois were men of exceptional intelligence. 
Quite apart from any other consideration, their own interests made 
it important for them to earn the gratitude of the King. Now, 
Louis the Fifteenth was no fool. He was at this time a thoughtful 
youth who knew how to use his ears and eyes with profit and whose 
silences were beginning to be a little disconcerting. The most 
expeditious way to his heart was through his head. There is no 
doubt that an attempt had been made to blacken the Regent in his 
eyes. Nevertheless, he loved with all his heart and soul that hand- 
some uncle of his, who was so affectionate and kind to him, whose 
deference had so much grandeur in it, and whose advice was 
fraught with disarming fascination. And, as a matter of fact 
Philippe, in his dealings with the King, always showed him the 
tenderest regard. In the child’s company, the blase man of the 
world refreshed his tarnished soul and for the moment forgot his 
scepticism. He rediscovered himself as a man of duty. Is this a 
flattering portrayal? A paradox? Not in the least. To bring the 
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truth of it home to us, it is enough to recall what the boy-ICing was 
to France at that time. No one was ever more deeply beloved. And 
the proofs of that love abound. 

On July 31st, 1721, Louis the Fifteenth was taken ill during 
Mass. It was the feast of Saint Germain l’Auxcrrois. The Church 
was thronged and the heat was stifling. Towards night he became 
feverish, and next day his temperature rose so high that twice they 
were obliged to have recourse to bleeding. The day after, there was 
no improvement. At last, however, on the third day, the treatment 
began to have some effect. But for forty-eight hours Paris was in 
dread lest it might prove to be smallpox. When it became certain 
that he was going to recover there was a tremendous outburst of 
rejoicing. The gossip Barbicr gives a good account of what took 
place. His staccato notes convey some idea of the behaviour of the 
cheering, jostling crowds. On August 4U1, Parlement led off 
with a Tc Deum at the Saintc Cliapelle. In the afternoon, Marechal 
de Villcroy proceeded in great state to Saint Genevieve. At night, 
‘great rejoicings and great gatherings all over Paris. All night long, 
bonfires, illuminations in every window, tables out in the street, 
dancing and shouting “Long Live the King.” It was enough to deafen 
you. On the 5th deputations to the Louvre headed by the market- 
women, followed, hard upon, by the coal-heavers with their cockades 
and drums. Everyone brought a present. The women of the fish 
market a sturgeon eight feet long; the butchers an ox and a sheep. 
At night, illuminations, fireworks, dancing. At six o’clock the 
Tt Deum at Notre-Dame in the presence of the Regent, the Princes 
and the legal luminaries in their red robes. The Marechal and 
Madame de Ventadour were cheered to the echo as they came and 
went. Never, in the daytime, were there such crowds in the streets 
of Paris, and they kept it up until three in the morning, with extra- 
ordinary scenes of uproarious joy. There were groups with palm 
branches and drums; there were others with violins.. Old folk never 
remembered to have seen such a sight or heard such an uproar. 
It. beggars description. All that week, dancing went on with illu- 
minations, gratis performances at the Opera and tire Comedie 
ran$aise. On Sunday the 17th, the first time since his illness 
that he had been out, the King attended service at Notre-Dame. ‘The 
people, writes another eye witness, ‘gave fresh expression to their 
joy and it is impossible to convey an idea of their transports of 
“f > . ° n the 20th, there was a military Mass and a review in 
the Flame des Sablons; on the 22nd, High Mass at Sainte 
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Genevieve’s; on the 25th, the feast of Saint Louis, there was a 
concert at the Tuileries and a display of fireworks. ‘Never was 
anyone’s restoration to health celebrated on such a scale. And, 
incidentally, it cost a deal of money.’ 

Similar scenes were enacted the following year, on the occasion 
of the coronation, which was celebrated amid scenes of unprece- 
dented magnificence. Louis the Fifteenth shone with radiance, with 
the bloom of youth, full of grace and beauty. He passed along in 
triumph amid glittering diamonds and gorgeous flowers, amid the 
shouting and the incense. He might have been taken for the living 
symbol of France re-born. From beginning to end, his progress 
was one tumultuous manifestation of his people’s love. On his 
return from Rheims all Paris went forth to greet their King at 
Villers-Cotterets. There was dancing and music, a fair, theatricals, 
illuminations, and, to crown it all, a gigantic buffet where everyone 
could help himself according to his tastes and needs. Three thousand 
tables had been made ready, with a hundred and fifteen thousand 
glasses and fifty thousand plates full of fruit or cakes. Eighty 
thousand bottles of champagne were drunk. 

After these splendours, the coming-of-age celebrations were 
rather a tame affair, rather an anti-climax, consisting as they did 
merely of a brief, colourless ceremony in the Parlement (February, 

1 723) . Louis the Fifteenth was very scared. In reply to the Regent’s 
harangue, he merely mumbled a few words that were scarcely 
audible, and almost immediately withdrew. Though he had now 
attained his majority, he had the good sense not to take the reins 
into his own hands, but to leave the government of tire country to 
his uncle. Nevertheless, a change did take place in him about this 
time. It was remarked that he used such expressions as ‘I wish’ 
more often than before, and also that he kept more to himself. 
Another thing was that his horror of crowds increased. Not infre- 
quently he would leave his companions, and go apart and read in 
solitude. Ever since June, 1722, when the Court returned to 
Versailles, he had been occupying his great-grandfather’s quarters. 
But he was not precisely at home in those vast, comfortless and chilly 
apartments. He therefore had a little library fitted up, looking out 
on to the Court, and here he would immure himself in silent loneli- 
ness. For a twelvemonth now he had been feeling that he was a 
man. These were the trying months of adolescence, with its languors, 
its restlessness, its outbursts of emotion. No flirtations however; 
no adventures. Louis the Fifteenth was not yet sensible of the 
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feminine lure. He had just been affianced to one of the Infantas, a 
child of five, a pink and white midget, whose arrival he had beheld 
with a species of disgust, and who was brought up beside him 
without his so much as flinging her a regard. Nevertheless, she was a 
delicious little tiring, full of life and always in a good humour. 
She looked on her tall fiance with touching admiration. But she 
was a doll, a mere plaything. The marriage was to be consummated 
in ten years . . . ten years! Louis the Fifteenth would rise betimes, 
go out hunting, put in some hard riding and tire himself out. 

He was too young as yet to govern his household himself. The 
Court had reformed itself, but none of those at the head of it observed 
any of the rules of scemliness and order. They lived, in fact, m 
open debauchery'. In July, a terrific scandal broke out. The Villeroy 
family were mixed up with it; tire Duchcssc de Retz and the 
Marquise d’Alincourt, her grand-daughter, tire Marquis d’Alincourt 
her grandson, and in addition, tire Due de Boufflers, tire Comte de 
Ligny, the Marquis de Meuse and tire Marquis de Ramburc. The 
women had their lovers. The men consoled themselves in their 
sylvan retreats. With the exception of Retz, all these young people 
were under twenty'. Every' day they were in communication with 
the King, and it was feared he might be spattered with their filth. 
Villeroy himself demanded that the whole crotvd should be sent 
packing. They were scattered in various directions, with no other 
society than that of their wives. But great care was taken not to let 
Louis the Fifteenth know the nature of their misdeeds. As, however, 
he became inquisitive, he was told that they had ripped up the 
palings in the park. Arracheurs de Palissades! the nickname stuck to 
them. The incident display'ed at once the sincerity' and the blindness 
of the King’s Guardian. He had not hesitated to come down on 
his own kith and kin, but it had taken a glaring scandal to open the 
old man’s eyes to what was going on. Moreover, he was beginning 
to relapse into his dotage. The Regent was sick of his crotchety 
ways, exasperated 'with his pretentiousness and his excess of zeal. 
It was a good opportunity to get rid of him. In connection with 
some vague dispute about etiquette, a leltre de cachet sent him back 
to five on his estate and he was forbidden to re-appear at Court. 
Louis the Fifteenth W’ept the whole of one night. But the Regent 
was inexorable. The Guardian appointed in his stead was the Due 
de Charost, a religious and upright man. 

For some months Versailles became virtuous. The Regent did 
not dare to bring his mistress there any more, and the King himself 
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dismissed one of his valets who had been rash enough to invite his 
inamorata to supper at the Chateau. But in 1724, there was a fresh 
sensation. The first Gentleman of the Bed Chamber at that time 
was the little Due de la Trcmoillc, a very debonair young man, of 
agreeable appearance, considerable wit but with tastes that would 
have been appropriate in a young girl. He spent his days eating 
lollipops, doing embroidery and weaving tapestry. There was some 
anxiety lest he should pass on these accomplishments to the King. 
His guardian, the Prince de Talmont, thought it prudent to get him 
out of the way. Of course there had to be some sort of a pretext. 
He chose the best one possible, to wit, marriage. Louis the Fifteenth 
suffered La Tremoille to go without a word. It is important to 
mention these stories because, ever since Michelet’s time, they 
have afforded sustenance for calumny to partisan historians, but 
so far as Louis the Fifteenth was concerned, they are of such small 
importance that otherwise they would not have been worth mention- 
ing. Nevertheless, this great fellow, as he now was, could hai dly be 
expected to hang about all alone until the Infanta was old enough 
to wed. Nor was it to be expected that they would always be ab e 
to keep an effective eye upon him. If they were too strict, there was 
a risk of going back to die bad old days of favourites. An open and 
permanent liaison with a lady of the Court would have created an 
undoubted scandal and have excited endless intrigues. So wo . a 
series of transient affairs. Then again, the King s health vyas egm- 
ning to give rise to some anxiety. He did too much hard ri mg, an 
sometimes, tired out after a day’s hunting, he had suffere rom s 
of exhaustion and attacks of fever. What would happen 1 ie v ^ cr ^ 
to die without an heir? At the same time that they ha etrot c 
him to the Infanta, they had wedded a daughter of the egen 0 
Hon Luis, Prince of the Asturias. The latter had just died alter 
reigning one year, and Philip the Fifth, who had abdicated m Jus 
favour, was about to resume the Crown. The plan conceive y 
Hue d’Orleans was falling through, or rather, to put 

rectly, Spain was the only one whom it was going to ene ' . 

they, then, have to send the Infanta home, and marry e 
another princess? What would be the effect of such an a ro 
Madrid? „ , 

All these questions presented themselves to the Due e ou 
as soon as he became Prime Minister. They were all the more 
in his eyes as, in the absence of a Dauphin, the rown w , 
anything untoward should happen, revert to the Regen s so 
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was an insignificant young man, wholly wrapped up in good works 
and devotional exercises, but between the two branches of Orleans 
and Conde, there was an obstinate barrier of hatred which the two 
dowager Duchesses, both of them daughters of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Madame de Montespan, both equally arrogant and equally 
insolent, did their utmost to maintain. 

M. lc Due was only thirty-one. He was plain of feature and he 
squinted. He was perched high up on a pair of bony legs, and was 
round shouldered, owl-eyed and altogether rather forbidding in 
appearance. He was reputed to be very stupid, but at all events he 
had managed to get away with the enormous profits he had made 
when Law and his system were in full swing. He lived in great 
style and gave elaborate hunting parties and fetes at Chantilly. 
Madame de Pric was pretty, intelligent, witty and ambitious. She 
was the daughter of a business man, Berthclot de Plcncuf, and she 
persuaded M. lc Due to put complete confidence in Paris-Duvcrncy 
who, with the vague title of Secretaire des Comviandements, had all the 
ministers under his thumb. Widi regard to the marriage question, 
Madame de Pric thoroughly concurred with her lover’s ideas. A 
secret meeting took place to which Fleury and the Marcchal de 
Villars were invited. All were agreed that the Infanta would have to 
be sent home again. Villars summed up the sentiments of the others 
when he said, ‘God, for the comfort of us French people has granted 
us so sturdy a King that He might have given us a Dauphin a good 
year ago. He ought therefore for his own peace, and the peace of 
his people, to marry to-day rather than to-morrow.’ 

Still, there were hesitations. But Louis the Fifteenth fell sick. 
Twenty times during the day M. lc Due went to visit him in the 
sick-room. At night, suddenly appearing in his night-cap and 
dressing-gown, he would anxiously question the domestic on duty, 
inquiring if the King had slept, if he had drunk anything, if he was 
feverish. Then he would repair to the (Eil de Bauf, gesticulating 
and talking to himself, muttering, ‘What would happen to me? I 
should never get over it. If he gets through this, we must find a wife 
for him.’ 

As soon as Louis the Fifteenth was on his legs again, they hastened 
matters on. Marechal de Tesse, the Ambassador at Madrid, was too 
much hand-in-glove with Philip the Fifth to be entrusted with so 
disagreeable a mission, as that of announcing the rupture. He was 
superseded by Abbe de Livry, the French envoy at Lisbon. On the 
appointed day, President Henault relates, the Abbe went tremblingly 
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into Philip the Fifth’s study, and presented his master’s letter to 
the King. Philip read it through without a word, and when he 
arrived at the concluding formula, he brought down his fist with 
such violence upon the table, as he shouted ‘Ah, the traitors!’ that 
the Queen came hurrying in to find out what was amiss. 

‘There, Madame, read that!’ he thundered. 

The Queen read the letter, and handing it back to him, remarked 
with great coolness, ‘Well, we must send someone to take charge of 
the Infanta.’ 

The poor little thing was already on the w'ay. They had managed 
to keep her in the dark as to the why and ■wherefore of her departure. 
She thought her parents wanted to see her, and that she would soon 
be back at Versailles again. The Spaniards welcomed her with 
transports of delight, and flung little effigies of Louis the Fifteenth 
mto the flames. Fortunately, things did not go much farther than that. 

Now, the business w r as to find another bride. Morville, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, had a list drawn up of all the eligible princesses, 
with full details regarding their ages, looks, health and dispositions. 
There were ninety-nine of them altogether. But the majority were 
not suitable at all, and a preliminary investigation of the list weeded 
out eighty-two of them. The remaining possibles included: 

The two sisters of M. le Due; but such an alliance would have 
involved a disproportionate advancement of one branch of the 
Princes of the Blood at the expense of the other. 

The daughter of the Due de Lorraine - but she was an Orleans 
on her mother’s side, and the same objection applied to her. 

The future Tsarina Elisabeth of Russia - but her father was an 
inebriate and she herself was said to be unbalanced. 

As for M. le Due, he seems to have been rather favourably dis- 
posed towards Anne, the eldest daughter of the Prince of Wales. 

A portrait of Louis the Fifteenth, which had been sent to London, 
had caused something of a sensation there. But the Princess was a 
Lutheran and it was impossible for her to become a convert because 
it was only owing to their heretical opinions that the Hanoverians 
had been able to oust the Stuarts from the English throne. 

In the end they were obliged to fall back on the Princess Maria 
Leczinska, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned King of Poland. The 
match w’as not an excessively brilliant one. Stanislas had certainly 
worn an illustrious crown, but he had been dispossessed of it by the 
Elector of Saxony, Augustus II. For the moment, he was living on a 
very modest scale, in quite a humble sort of house in Wissemburg. 
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His family estate having been confiscated, he could no longer count 
on any financial assistance from Warsaw. Queen Catherine’s jewels 
were in pawn to some Frankfort money-lenders. All the family 
had to live on was a pension, paid at very irregular intervals, by the 
French Government. They made no attempt to hide their poverty. 
The King’s old comrades in arms had all departed beyond the veil, 
one after another. The only ones who remained were a couple of 
Polish priests, an old baron whom they called the Grand Marshal 
of the Court, and three other members of the nobility, who shared 
the titles of Chamberlain and Secretary — their sole emoluments. 
Now and again there was a caller or two. Cardinal dc Rohan, the 
Bishop of Strasburg, Marechal du Bourg, Commandant of the same 
town. To fill up tire remaining days - well, there was the Queen’s 
bad temper, church-going, books and money troubles. 

But there was this to be said; Stanislas had brought up his 
daughter well. Believing her destined to pass her days in compara- 
tive obscurity, lie had trained her in a manner ■which he thought 
would enable her to find a consolation and a charm in the medio- 
crity of her station: sound knowledge, religion, a love of home and a 
taste for reading — such were her accomplishments. Maria was 
twenty-one, just six years older than Louis the Fifteenth. You would 


not have called her excessively good-looking, but she was attractive 
and had a good figure, expressive eyes and a lovely complexion. 
Though she was little accustomed to Society, she knew how to bear 
herself with grace in public, and how to endure with dignity the 
curiosity of the crowd. She danced, sang and played the harpsi- 
chord, all with natural taste and without troubling very much about 
practising. She was also said to be very kind hearted, charitable 
and cheerful. At a Council held on March 31st, 1735, the Due de 
ourbon submitted to the King a detailed list of the various eligible 
Presses, a nd summed up strongly in favour of Maria. Louis 
ftre Fifteenth asked Fleury what he thought, and then consented, 
that same evening, a messenger set out for Wissemburg. 

ot or a moment,’ writes M. de Nolhac, ‘did Marie hesitate to 
■ accept the favour which heaven had proffered her and which 
promised such a deal of comfort to those she loved. Her girlish heart 
was already lost to the handsome young King with whose features 
prints and engravings had made her familiar; and often liad she 
prayed that happiness might be his, in return for the kindnesses 
showered upon her kinsfolk.’ As for Stanislas, he nearly choked for 
joy. Nevertheless, this happy turn of fortune did not bereave him 
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of his business sense. Rich in his newly-discovered credit, he immedi- 
ately raised a loan of thirteen thousand pounds from the Governor of 
Strasburg and sent off a messenger to recover his wife’s jewels from 
the clutches of the Jews of Frankfort. 

On Sunday, May 27th, King Louis the Fifteenth publicly an- 
nounced his forthcoming marriage. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I am 
marrying the Princess of Poland. This Princess, who was born on 
June 23rd, 1703, is the only daughter of Stanislas Leczinski, Count 
of Lesno, heretofore staroste of Adclnau, Palatine of Posnania, who 
was elected King of Poland in July, 1704, and of Catherine Opal- 
inska, daughter of the Castellan of Posnania. Both are coming to 
take up their residence at the Chateau of Saint Germain-en-Laye, 
together with the mother of King Stanislas, Anna Jablanoruska, 
who, in her second marriage, wedded Count de Lesno, General-in- 
Chief of the Kingdom.’ When the King had ceased, the Due de 
Gesvres, First Gendcman of the Bedchamber, made his -way into the 
(Eil de Bccuf and publicly proclaimed the same tidings, announcing 
the great and decisive news to all the purveyors of Court gossip and 
political sensations. 

At once a chorus of disapproval rose up to the heavens. ‘The 
Court,’ says Marais, ‘was as sad as if someone had said the King had 
just had an attack of apoplexy. The congratulations demanded by 
Court etiquette were chilly and perfunctory. It was given out that 
Maria was hideous, that she was web-footed, that she was an epilep- 
tic, and that she suffered from the King’s Evil. It was also put abroad 
that the marriage was all the doing of that Madame de Prie, and that 
the favourite had wanted to get hold of someone ugly in order to give 
her own pre-eminence the greater emphasis. There was a parody of 
the Ecole des Femmes in which the Marquise was supposed to say to 
the Queen 

Notre roi vous epouse et, cent fois la journee 
Vous devez benir l’heure de votre destinee. 

Contemplez la bassesse 011 vous avez ete 
Et du prince qui m’aime admirez la bonte. 

Qui de l’etat obscur de simple demoiselle 

Sur le trone des lys par mon choix vous appelle . . . 

The Orleans family went about inveighing against the mesalliance 
and, as there was nothing in the match to flatter the national pride, 
the lower orders were still more hostile than their betters. Popular 
songs referred to the affair, every one of them insultingly. 
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On dit qu’cllc cst hidcusc, 
Mais ccla nc fait ricn, 

Car cllc cst vcrtucuse, 

Et trcs fillc dc bicn. 


The only one who was pleased was Louis the Fifteenth. He was in 
the seventh heaven. 

Early in July, Stanislas and his people came and settled them- 
selves at Strasburg, where they were welcomed with great ceremony 
by die magistrates, the Cardinal and die clergy'. On August 15^) 
die Due d’Orlcans, the first Prince of the Blood, espoused Maria 
as proxy, and two days afterwards the Queen began her journey. 
The carriages and baggage-wagons of the Due d’Orleans went on 
ahead in order to receive Her Majesty in the various places in which 
she might be disposed to halt. Then came rolling along the carriages 
of die Medical Faculty and die Due dc Noaillcs, followed by png es 
on horseback. Finally came the Queen’s coach, the senior officers 
on horseback, the body'guard, die hundred Switzers, die carriages 
of the Court widi die ladies-in-waiting and die ladies of the palace. 
Then followed a long train of carts and wagons. The immense 
procession was over dircc miles in length. It progressed slowly 
along the sunken roads. For three mondis it had been raining 
incessantly. Everywhere die crops were down, and the peasants 
were bewailing their unhappy lot. In every' village she passed 
through, Maria gave away alms. 

They put up for a couple of days in Metz. The rain had ceased 
and Maria entered the town by torchlight. There was a Te Dcum 
at die Cadicdral, illuminations, fireworks, a luncheon in the Frascati 
Gardens, an official reception, a concert and a cavalcade. The Jewish 
ommunity were received in audience after the canoncsses of 
erruremont. The Rabbi compared Her Majesty' to die Queen of 
. 1. a and said she combined die graces of Esther with die magnan- 
imity of Judith. Then they continued tiieir journey via Verdun, 
Glermont Samte-Menehoulde, Chalons, Sezanne and Frowns. 
Une day the Doctors’ carriage upset in a ditch. On another occasion, 
ie Due d Antrn tumbled down in the mud. In Champagne, the 
mages foundered in a quagmire. By main force they dragged the 
SiwTh put her m a lighter conveyance. The Duchesses 

' C 0n °° ■ 5 ln , Court dresses, attired for the evening 
dW n Sm ° . e 5 ed diamonds and mud. These incidents 
o amp ei er the good humour or the enthusiasm of the 
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party. Whenever the weather cleared a little, out would come bands 
of musicians and deputations, with banners, to shower compliments 
and gifts upon the Queen. The townsfolk of Rheims sallied forth in 
crowds and brought immense baskets filled "with grapes, preserves 
and bottles of tvine. On September 3rd, they passed the night at 
Montcrcau. On the 4th, a messenger announced that the King was 
arriving with the Court and that he would await the Queen at four 
o’clock in the afternoon on the plateau at Froidefontaine. 

Eager crowds had hastened to the spot from fifty miles around and 
swarmed in their thousands over the fields. The ground where the 
reception was to take place had been covered with a carpet and 
everywhere fiddlers were fiddling. The rain had relented, the 
weather was fine and mild. Clad in a dress of silver brocade, Maria 
advanced towards the King and cast herself at his feet. Her joy 
had given her a glow of beauty. Scarcely had she bent her knee, 
when Louis the Fifteenth raised her, clasped her in his arms, eagerly 
imprinted a kiss on each cheek, and, in moving tones, told her how 
overjoyed he was to see her and to bid her welcome. After some 
presentations had taken place, the King and Queen entered their 
carriage together and drove off to the sound of drums and 
trumpets. 

The wedding was solemnised next day at Fontainebleau. It took 
■ three hours to robe the Queen. She wore a gown of violet velvet 
edged with ermine and besprinkled with golden fleurs-de-lis, and 
the front of it was covered with precious gems. The King donned a 
coat of gold brocade, with a white-plumed hat, the brim of which 
was caught up with an enormous diamond. Contemporary records 
give the details of the ceremony: the procession of the Knights of the 
Holy Ghost, the splendid decorations of the Chapel, the glitter of 
jewels and the shimmer of silk, the music, the Mass celebrated by 
Cardinal de Rohan, the thrill that run through all present as the 
nuptial benediction was bestowed, the great banquet, the perform 
ance by the players of the Comedie Frangaise who enacted scenes 
from Moliere. The illuminations at night proved a failure, because 
it blew so hard that the wind put the lamps out. The King took 
advantage of it to curtail the remaining ceremonies and to retire the 
earlier with his bride. Next morning, the Marechal de Villars 
assures us, ‘the royal couple gave evident signs that they were 
entirely pleased with each other’. 

The riff-raff went about singing this song: 
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Notre malheur 

Par cette hcurcusc hymcncc [he] 

Notre malheur 
Changera bientot de coulcur 
Et memc aussi dc cette nnnee 
II s’en ira commc fumec 

The King was obviously very much in love. Marriage had made a 
new man of him. He was no longer the big child, silent and con- 
strained, which was all the public had beheld in him for many a 
long year. In his place, had arrived a handsome young man, very 
affectionate, very ardent, very attentive to his bride, indulging freely 
in pastimes and in fetes, no longer trying, as of old, to avoid being 
seen at public functions, but willing and anxious to revive all the 
ancient ceremonial of the Court. And this revival of social life was 
accompanied by a revival of the arts. Goldsmiths, painters, sculptors, 
decorators, cabinet-makers, all resumed their labours at Versailles. 
An elderly man might have fancied himself back again in those 
brilliant days when Louis the Fourteenth was yet a young man. But 
the gentle La Vallierc had gone, and her place was taken by the 
artless Maria Leezinska. 

Louis the Fifteenth was married on September 4th, i7 2 5* 
August 14th following, the Queen was brought to bed for the first 
time. She had wanted a boy. Instead, she had twins - both ot 
them girls. The King was both touched and delighted. He made 
jests on his qualifications as a parent, invited Stanislas to come an 
see his grand-daughters, and vowed that next year it should be a 
Dauphin. But when July, 1728, came round, behold, it was another 
ShL . This time the disappointment was somewhat more pronounce 
Maria lamented that she had not given to France the prince that 
■was so eagerly longed for. Louis the Fifteenth consoled her tenderly? 
a ^f^ en ^ iere an appointment was fixed with the doctor for 
the following year. The next time was lucky. On September 4th, 
1 7 a 9> the Dauphin was born. From the time the pains came on, 
the King never quitted the Queen’s bedside. He was wild with 
pride and exultation. As he bent over Maria his face shone with 
tenderness and emotion. Henceforth the little Polish girl was no 
onger merely the King’s wife; she was the Dauphin’s mother, and 
that circumstance, while enhancing her prestige, established her 
s more firmly in Louis’ heart. ‘No one ever loved as I love,’ sbe 
wrote, warn all a young wife’s naive enthusiasm. But once started 
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on that road, there was no stopping half-way. Six other children 
were to follow, one boy - the Due d’ Anjou, and five girls; ten chil- 
dren all told for a father of twenty-seven and a mother of thirty- 
three. However, they were not all destined to survive. One of the 
twins had already died in infancy; the Due d’ Anjou only lived three 
years; another daughter died when she ■was eight. Nevertheless, 
seven children lived on. 

This auspicious fertility seemed to be the symbol of a new France, 
a France restored to health and strength; a France that had cured 
herself of all her ills by her own internal vigour, like some mighty 
being of high renown, assured of her glories to come. 
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the cardinal 

unsct^vrr^nH °. U * r ^° n ^ aC l bcc . n * n office three years, and he hac 
classes bv bk i ’ 1C COurt bis overbearing ways; the commercial 
o vnm bv til mC ° nsc£ ffi cnt ^poring with the coinage, the land 
Son ar obso ,rr C 1 aX ° ftW ° pcr ccnt > town by his resuscita- 

f“ fotsottc i' ,hc ««*»» i— b >' 

tics the ImmliL r! r nS , : t lc P cas antry by the taxes on commodi- 
fic ce and bhni gS ° f thc r u ncicrworId and the unemployed by his 

ucrce and blind repression o f mendicancy. 

against Piotcstlm s , 01 ? nc o^the bishops, he had revived the laws 
had been to imnnvr M if ° n y r . csu * t op tb at unfortunate procedure, 
Protestants to transfer tl ° pr . 0Vlnccs of tllc Garonne by forcing the 
complaints rose to a shS t0 and Prussia - In 1 ™ 

bread was scarre in H ri ,^ 1C rams bad rum cd the harvest, 

as much as it had h Car -’ C1 ^ U sous dlc P oun d, almost three times 

m ° 1 nths prc y iousl y- There was noting 
with his life. In Paris blm’ W l ^ rc dlc Cendant narrowly escaped 
Pillaged the bakeries in tlu* August *4^1 the riotcrs 

police were obliged tn h aub ? ur S Samt Antoine, and mounted 
disperse. S t0 char S c > ln order to compel die mob to 

Lorn/ the place CVCI T da Y by Flcur y> 

egregious stupidity, the Dor r )„ i dlnS L hlS hand > whcn hy a piece of 
fall. His attempts to persuade th°v^° n prc ? i P 5tatcd bis oivn down- 
and to govern with lum , e ^ n 5 to dispense witii the council 
he thought to gain his mri , avi . n S hidierto proved unsuccessful, 
At thr- JT _ cnd by enlistincr tb f* «tvrr»T-vo+l>irv/. /"Vi A«>n 



of her grateful regard bv ’ S lc . had aIread y given him a testi— 
ladies-in-waiting, and. 5 Paris hladame de Prie as one of h< 

less, she felt that she was i , uvcrne y as her secretary. Nevertln 
minister's scheme. honour bound to take a hand in th 

'-'He d av she serif" n , , , 

fo, m ? C i° me to her in himifate^f *? 1S by M " de Nangs. beggin 
and there the Duc ,de Bom-K P ar tments. The King arrived an 

°n, who handed him a letter fror 
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Cardinal de Polignac full of all kinds of accusations against Fleury. 
Tire King read it through from beginning to end and then gave it 
back to the Duke without a word. Taken aback at this silence, the 
Duke asked him what he thought of the imputations contained in 
the letter. 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘Has Your Majesty no orders to give?’ 

‘Only that things are to remain as they are.’ 

Stammering and very red in the face the Duke went on: 

‘Am I then to understand that your Majesty is displeased with 
me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Your Majesty has no longer any favours for me?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘M. de Frejus alone is in Your Majesty’s confidence?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Forthwith the Duke flung himself at the King’s feet and with 
fervent protestations of fidelity and obedience, humbly implored 
his pardon. Louis the Fifteenth looked at him a moment, and then 
said curtly: 

‘I pardon you.’ 

And he quitted the room without so much as a glance at Maria, 
who was trembling all over and greatly upset. 

But Fleury had long been expecting that the Minister would 
attempt to bring off some such underhand trick to his detriment, 
and no sooner had he made sure that the Duke ■was closeted ■with the 
King, than he went to present himself to the Queen, only to find 
the door, so to speak, shut in his face. That was enough. Straight- 
way he quitted Versailles, leaving his pupil a respectful and affec- 
tionate letter of farewell, saying that ‘as there now seemed to be 
no further need for his services, he begged the King s permission 
to finish out his days in peace and quiet, and make ready for his end 
in the society of the Sulpicians of Issy, to whose house he was about 
to retire.’ The King shut himself up in his own apartments. The 
Due de Bourbon had placed him in a position of extreme difficulty, 
and there was no way of getting out of it without a rupture.^ Here 
then he was, at sixteen, compelled to do the very thing which, of 
all others, he hated most. For a whole hour he strode up and down 
his room, weeping and worried beyond endurance. _ At last he took 
the plunge. The Duke was ordered to write in his oivn hand to 
Fleury and say that the King was awaiting him. 
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one tn K C ,° n V Cm ‘T lllcd * n °^ cc a months longer. He had no 
to disnlr-we i !in \ U i tlc Q- Uccn v >'Bo, greatly as she deplored having: 
mcddCl ',T ,a " d ' "'° uId 0" meddling in politics, and 

To F flip, 1 c osln g side. At length, on June nth, .,=6, Louis 
on after hr 1n^ Cnt * 0 ^ atv,b ouiIlct. The Duke was to follow later 
said* i tru- * rcccn cd the ambassadors. Before starting, the King 
you > h c S I; rr t0 lim 5n quite a friendly vein. ‘I shall expect 
o'clock the n, t. r Cards ’ an d J shan’t begin without you.’ At seven 
dc Charost ti, ! n ' vas .P rc P ar mg to enter his coach, when the Due 
ICine. T nrrt a P ta,a of the Guard, handed him a letter from the 
proceed to rii!nni U> U , ran ’ <undcr penalty for disobedience, to 
same moment y t0 Slay there until further orders.’ At the 

announce the ncuTto !r‘ S Wa> ’ int0 thc Q- Uccn ’ s P rcsencc {0 f 
introduction hr l,*, j 1 °, and to tcacb Jlcr bcr !csson - By way of 
‘I bee vou M ^ Ulh ™tc, reading as follows: 
note of what'thr f ' imC ’ *f need be, I command you, to take 
and to rceard it °™ r C ^ ^ lsbo P °f Brejus will communicate to you 
downfall broutrlw ^Vj ^ C . amc f rom mc personally.’ Thc Duke’s 
Pric received ord^ ‘ 1 ! ^ ? 0wnfa11 ofhis minions. Madame de 
with her husband n 1° bctakc herself to her Chateau at Courbetinc, 
to distraction. T n r *7 lcr , so c com panion. She went and was bored 
bed. Perhans stir 1 ‘SJ’ scrvant s found her lying dead upon her 
provinces. Paric n, P 0IS0nc d herself. Thc Parises retired to the 
operations, was brou S ht to book for his financial 

unfit to plead Tlir c , ’ c a PP c d into gaol, and finally declared 
sent into exile’ th^nfr * Wcrc so ovcr joycd at thc Duke’s being 
efforts to prevent th leutcnant of Police had to exert his utmost 
T And now who f -° m iIlui *mating thc eitv. 

Louis the Fourteenth ?£ ing , t0 takc thc fallen minister’s place? Like 
gave out that he wac * 1C dcatb of Mazarin, Louis thc Fifteenth 

Sensible as I am of £ 0Vcrn without a Prime Minister- 

he addressing the Conn dls P Ia yed by the Due dc Bourbon,’ said 
retain for him, I have ^’-. and S rcat as is thc affection which I s&J 
, ® hfte and functions nf p ldered ** nc eessary to suppress and abolish 
^n e i hcldasher «oforconT^^ Stcr * * • Councils will continue 
” 1 be . dealt with by thn days sct a P art for them, and matters 


wxtn hv J rtuait ior inem, auu 

^emptions as I maybe cal?^ 3 in P ast - With regard to su 

them t fred direct to me anri T Up -n n t0 autbo rize, such matters m<- 
Contm r y ^ ee Per of the Seal T* band tbe memoranda regards 

her of Finance I w :ii S) to Secretaries of State and to m, 

1 a PPomt the time for their deliberations 
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in which deliberations the Bishop of Frejus will always take part, as 
well as in all Councils and Conferences at which other members 
are present ex officio.’ This last clause completely stultified the rest 
of the pronouncement. Enjoying the King’s confidence and affec- 
tion, taking part in all his audiences, guiding him in his work, having 
a scat in the higher Council in which the great affairs of State were 
disposed of, and in which neither Villars not d’Huxellcs could hope 
to say him nay, Floury, though he did nor actually bear the title, 
was a prime minister more absolute and more firmly established than 
any of his predecessors in that office. He was seventy-three years of 
age in 1726. He died in 1743 at the age of ninety, without having 
forfeited for a single instant the affection and regard of his former 
pupil. 

Historians have commonly denied that Floury possessed the quali- 
ties that go to make up a statesman, namely, breadth of view, bold- 
ness of initiative, a fondness and capacity for far-reaching enter- 
prises. They’ had taxed him with meanness and timidity, with being 
suspicious and cowaidly. His prudence they ascribed to senility, 
his pacificism to pusillanimity. In all this they have been misled by 
appearances. This grand old man, with his smile, his open expres- 
sion, his timid utterance, whose greatest delight was to watch a game 
of tennis, was in his inmost soul, ‘a proud and implacable man , a 
stubborn soul possessed by a passionate love of power. No doubt 
he was not richly endowed with ideas or imagination, but what he 
willed, he willed effectively. He was patient, tenacious, and grimly 
energetic. He was no slave to time; he simply went on and on and 
bided his time. He never let his own age affect his calculations. 
To such as reminded him of it, he replied that it had indeed been 
his privilege to live to a great age, but that that was a defect of 
which he hoped it would take a long time to cure him. Others, ten 
years younger than himself, who tried to get him to find berths for 
' their sons, he told not to worry, saying: t 

T promise you I’ll look after them when you’re dead.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right then,’ said the Archbishop of Paris to him one 
day. ‘I’ll commend my nephew to your Eternity’s good offices.’ 

Nevertheless, though he was excellent at going fonvard and carry- 
ing on himself, he was a very poor hand at contradicting other people. 
It is true that the Abbe Dorsanne, who knew him in the days of the 
Regency, reports that in the Conseil de Conscience, of which he was a 
member, there was once an occasion when he refused to hsten to the 
smallest objection, rudely sweeping aside all his opponents’ arguments; . 
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but such manifestations were wholly exceptional. To take a 
firm tone, to return a categorical refusal to anyone, cost him a 
terrible effort. And so it was that, conscious of his weakness in this 
diicction, and skilful at husbanding his resources, he took the pre- 
caution to surround himself with men who in every respect were his 
direct opposites: Chauvelin, Keeper of the Seals and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, brilliant, choleric, curt, biting in his 
rejoinders, a man who overawed the ambassadors and took upon 
umsclf the direction of affairs; Orry, Controller General of Finance, 
icavy, brutish, massive, who could cow a suppliant with a mere 
, 0O j )[ lcn Hcur y himself being pressed uncomfortably hard, 
lie doubled back on his tracks and called up one of his bull dogs. 

. years on end, lie bamboozled the English with the famous 'turn’, 
m w lie ic played the part of the timid old man who is continually 
bang bullied and persecuted by an implacable colleague. While 
™? rc thoroughly persuaded of his straightforwardness and 
un y intentions, he excused himself from complying with their 
> ™ la ”. s °. n . t lc pounds that Chauvelin would not budge an inch, 
t . ■ n 15 unhappy lot and saying all lands of uncomplimentary 
hfX ® a 7° Ut hlS co lca S uc > hut saying also that he was indispensable 
. C lc ™f s s u c h an admirable worker and such a marvellous 
0 ^L , tlis g aVc his policy an outward aspect of extreme 

wn!l!| X1 ? • su P crdc ial examination of it might reveal what 

device °n ^ tesue oflitt lc pettifogging expedients and opportunist 
lines v a mor ? carc ful scrutiny would soon disclose its,sweeping 
amhitinn 1 amazm g coherency. Neither versatility nor personal 
St wa^tW ir aSCn e C ? 10 F1cui T ^red but one tiling, and 
he was created Pa C d° f< i le StatC- ?' vo rnonths after the Duke’s fall, 
the seal on his * uvf at dlc Kmg’s request, and the red hat set 

favourite to look after^The , n °, famil y to provide for, no 

days in colleges c ’ • fact diat he had roughed it all his young 
of ‘going without’. B ®” Unaries > had thoroughly taught him the art 
privations did r>ni- 5 contrary to what is so often the case, his 
money and pronem!^ 1 !^ base and sordid avarice, a thirst for 
thought less abmn n • rcven uc. No man in tlie whole world 
liked; and he took nniv”^ ^chlth. He could have taken what he 
his table, his carriage n *u u - tS cstadds h ment was of the simplest; 
could be. He spent sr 1 11S a PP.°l nt ments were plain as plain 
made the State follow y an ytiung except on charity, and he 

bear die Queen no malice He had good . sen ? e enou S h t0 

n the contrary, he did his utmost, by 
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the exercise of liis paternal authority, to unite the sovereigns in an 
ever closer bond of connubial intimacy. Though he did not resign 
himself wholly into the hands of his ministers, he kept them in office 
as long as possible. His own term of office was notable for the general 
feeling of stability which it created, and the impression that the 
country was being guided with common sense, prudence and a 
respect for law and order. But sound reasoning alone does not carry 
the day, nor is good order born of a policy of laissez-faire. Flcury’s 
ascendancy was, in reality, seventeen years of unremitting effort, of 
hard and ceaseless labour. 

^iVhen the Duke fell, the four Secretaries of State were Saint 
Florcntin for the Reformed Religion, so-called; Maurepas for the 
Navy and the Royal household; while Bretcuil was at the War 
Office, and Morville had charge of Foreign Affairs. Finance came 
under the purview of President Dodun, a sound lawyer but rather 
non-plusscd by the economic problems confronting him, and com- 
pletely under the thumb of the Parises. Finally, as Keeper of the 
Seals, Morville’s father, Flcuriau d’Armcnonvillc, acted for the Chan- 
cellor Daguesseau, who had been banished to his estates at Fresnes. 

Fieury retained Saint Florcntin and Maurepas, who remained on 
in charge of their respective offices, the former until i775> die latter 
until 1749. Bretcuil he replaced by le Blanc, whose departure from 
the army was regretted by all ranks. When, in 1728, lc Blanc died, 
Fieury appointed in his place d’Angcrvillicrs, who had been suc- 
cessively intendant of Alsace, of the Dauphiny and of Paris. D Angcr- 
villiers occupied this post for twelve years, and, on his death in 1740, 
Bretcuil again returned to it. 

In the course of the deliberations which had preceded the marnage 
of the King, as well as in tire negotiations with Rome on the subject 
of Jansenism, Morville had made it evident that he was too thor- 
oughly a party man to stay on under another master. His place was 
taken by one of the presidents of Parlement, to wit Chauvclin ( 1 7 2 7 
1 737 ) and subsequently by a man of lesser calibre, Amelot de 
Chaillou (1737-1744). Two Controllers-General looked after the 
department of Finance, one a Counsellor of State, Le Pelletier des 
Ports, and the other, a provincial intendant named Orry, who had 
Bad le Soissonnais and Rousillon under his governance. Le Pelletier 
des Forts lasted four years (1726-1730); Orry, fifteen ( 1730-1745) • 

Fieury at length recalled Daguesseau - Daguesseau, the witty, the 
eloquent - whose memory and knowledge of the law were boundless. 

Il is at this period that the great enactments concerning bequests, 
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wills, civil and criminal procedure, the tutelage of minors and the 
costs of legal proceedings, in short tire ‘Code Louis the Fifteenth’, 
came into force. But, since by reason of his excessive scrupulosity, 
Dagucsscau was afflicted with an almost morbid state of irresolution, 
Flcury appointed a Vice-Chancellor to stiffen his determination. 
Armcnonville haring tendered his resignation, Chauvelin took the 
father’s place, as he had previously taken the son’s. In short, ten 
people sufficed to fill all the government places for fifteen years. 

The most urgent task was to put the finances in order. Hitherto, 
France had had no stable currency. Between the value of gold and 
the value of silver, there was no legally fixed ratio, and the rate teas 
incessantly fluctuating as tire needs of tire government might dictate. 
Moreover, Law’s System had brouglit about a tremendous rise in 
prices which subsequent events had not wholly discounted. Although 
all Law s paper money had been called in, the cost of firing was still 
higher than it had been in 1717. Notv the chief aim of Dodun and 
the Parises had been to bring down prices by the process which we 
notv call deflation, and which consists in restricting the means of 
payment. 


. these days of paper currencies, tire State banks have power to 
increase or diminish the quantity of notes in circulation. The greater 
the abundance of notes, the less is the purchasing power of any one 
of them, with the result that prices go up. The fetver they are, the 
more their purchasing power increases; so down they come again. 
Put the thing is much more difficult to work in the case of a metal 
currency. You cannot manipulate gold as you can manipulate 
pieces o paper, and you cannot call in the coinage every year in 
cr to h down and re-issue it with different values. This, 
therefore, is how the matter was dealt with: 

f moi V“ ta:r y unit of the old regime was the fivre, but that was 
a thc0rCtlC standa rd, and the coins in actual circulation 
Svl ™ n ° C - nSta f Valuc - ° n the reverse of the louis d’or or the 
j- „ wn-piece there was no indication in figures of the number o 

But for cxam P lc > ‘twenty fivres’ or ‘six Uvr®- 

which these ° *° me an Order in Council regulated the rate at 
SST-fl accepted by theTevenue authorities, 
the same According as the King might determine, 

greater or less numh and crown-pieces might represent a 

worth 24. liv-res tt* bvrcs ’ * n February, 1724, the louis was 
down to 20 and the Crown 6; ™ March, the louis was brought 
° 20 and the crown to 5; in September, the louis was only 
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good for 16 livrcs and the crown for 4; in December, 1725, the louis 
was reduced to 14 and the crown to 3 livrcs, 10 sous. In otherwords, 
within two years the quantity of money in circulation had been 
reduced by close on one half, without any change whatever in the 
number and w'eight of the coins in circulation. 

The Parises were confident that prices would accommodate them- 
selves to the variations in the coinage; but it is a matter of constant 
experience that retail prices do not adjust themselves in a day to 
these currency variations. There is invariably an hiatus of several 
weeks, sometimes of several months, between the two processes. 
Moreover, when currency variations become a matter of habit, it 
is not the rate of the day ■which regulates prices, but the rate which 
those concerned imagine will rule to-morrow. To guard against 
contingent loss, everyone tries to sell as dear as he can. It was all 
very well for the Controller-General to order the intendants to put 
a tax on prime necessities and, if necessary, forcibly to bring about 
a corresponding reduction in salaries and wages; the results obtained 
were inconsiderable. For the rest, as the public were once more 
beginning to cry out against the scarcity of money, Dodun went over 
the same road again, but in an opposite direction. By three stages, 
the louis was bought up to 24 livres, and the crown piece to 6. But 
on this occasion, the rise was accompanied by an issue of new money. 
Louis and crowns had to be surrendered at the Mint and its branches 
for exchange against the new money, the government reaping all 
the advantage of the difference in the rate. 

These constantly recurring changes paralysed commerce by 
depriving the trader of any stable basis for his transactions. Fleury 
and Le Pelletier realized that the best way to restore prosperity was 
to establish a stable currency, which should always remain at par. 
An Order in Council dated June 15th, 1726, provided that the louis 
should be fixed at 24 livres, and the crown at 6 livres for a period of 
six months. In December, came another order, extending the 
operation of the previous one for an additional six months.. Six 
months later, followed yet a third extension, and so on indefinitely. 
Finally, on November nth, 1728, it was decided that the order 
should be considered as a standing one and the value of the coinage 
fixed in perpetuity. Except for a slight variation, brought about in 
1785 by a glut of silver, it remained unchanged up to the time of the 
Revolution. Thus the year 1726 stands out as one of the most 
important in the economic history of France. For the first time, 
France had at her disposal a real medium of exchange, and this fact 
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explains, at least in part, the great wave of prosperity which was 
about to sweep through the country. 

But it would be an error to imagine that the wisdom of these 
measures was immediately apparent to the multitude. The firs 
time any difficulties arose, there were plenty of people ready to 
blame the fixed parity, and to demand a return to the old system o 
variable exchange. D’Argenson’s Memoirs arc full of diatribes 
against Orry, tire gravamen of his charge being precisely the 
obstinate determination of the Controller to maintain the stability 
of the franc. In 1 739 and 1 740, the attacks upon it were particular y 
determined. Late rains had seriously damaged the crops, the farmers 
were getting in a very poor harvest and Paris, as well as the larger 
towns, had to be victualled with imported wheat. The result was 
that, in the rural districts, there tvas a regular money famine, whic 1 
weighed the more heavily on the peasants as bread had gone up 
from four to five sous the pound. Besieged by people with pet nos- 
trums, accused of deliberately organizing the famine, Orry never- 
theless braved out tire storm. In spite of all the clamour, he refused 
to make the slightest change in his policy. The historians follow 
Voltaire like a flock of sheep, and say that all Flcury need have done 
was to allow France to get well by herself. That would have been 
altogether too easy and too attractive a scheme. To make recovery 
possible, certain antecedent conditions were indispensable. It was 
to the credit of Flcury and his collaborators, that they both recog- 
nized and imposed them. 

The year 1726 has yet another claim upon our recollection. It 
was that year which witnessed the establishment, or rather the 
re-establishment of the Ferme-Gcncralc, the famous association 0 
financiers to whom in return for valuable consideration, the task 0 
getting in the indirect taxes (salt tax, customs, wine duties, etc.) 
was entrusted. The contract between the Crown and the Forme was 
concluded on August 19th for a period of six years. The forty tax- 
farmers whose names appeared in the agreement guaranteed the 

tate an annual revenue of 80 millions, irrespective of the actua 
returns from the taxes they were authorized to collect. Whether 
times were good or bad, the Government was assured of its revenue, 
on which, as soon as the contract was signed, the association was 
to grant an advance at an easy rate of interest. All contemporary 
writers have accused the tax-farmers of shameless profiteering, and, 

1° » ? r .i! o PUbhciStS> ° ne would imagine that the amount paid 
o e overnment was always conspicuously below the amount 
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of the taxes received. It is true that the first lease, known as the 
Carlier lease, was disadvantageous to the Government, first, because 
the calculations had been based on the proceeds of a mismanaged 
monopoly, and secondly because die increase of trade having ex- 
ceeded all expectadons, the farmers were for six years the only people 
to profit by it. But as from time to time, die contract came up for 
revision, die Government’s conditions became progressively more 
stringent. The financiers continued to make handsome profits, but 
they were more equitably proportioned to die risks incurred and the 
capital involved. The 1738 lease guaranteed die State an annual 
sum of 91 millions (tobacco included); die 1750 lease, 102 millions; 
the 1765, lease 1 10. This progress at once reflects a stricter adminis- 
trative control, and a steady increase in wealth. 

The best of financiers suffer from a disability common to them 
alh they do not appeal to the imagination. The case of Orry 
shows that a good Chancellor of the Exchequer is, at bottom, nothing 
more than a good accountant furnished with a few simple principles 
which serve him in place of inspiration. To cut his coat according to 
his cloth was his first elementary and excellent rule. Backed up by 
the frugal Fleury, he kept a strict watch over the nation’s purse. 
Towards 1739, he succeeded in balancing die budget, and that 
without having recourse to a loan. Such a thing was not to happen 
again before the Restoration. His second rule was that the tax- 
payers ought to be studied, and that it was folly to rub them up the 
wrong way for no useful purpose. He simplified the mode of tax 
recovery and did away with the more flagrant abuses. When war 
came, he put on an extraordinary tax of ten per cent on income, 
when peace was restored, he took it off again. These ‘tenths , which 
Louis the Fourteenth had already attempted to levy were, save in 
exceptional cases which were settied on their merits, payable by 
every French subject, regardless of rights and privileges. It was an 
attempt at equal taxation, temporary, extraordinary no doubt, but 
it was also a distinct menace to the privileges of the upper classes. 
In due course another Orry was to endeavour to make it an enduring 
reality. 

The State is rarely lacking in servants with plenty of technical 
ability and in capable administrators, painstaking practitioners of t e 
the rule-of-three order. The drawback is that their work is pre- 
carious. Their success depends on causes outside their own contro . 
Time and again, Orry had to put up with mere hand to mouth 
expedients; time and again he was forced to recast his gures. 
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Two or three political blunders in succession would have brought all 
his plans to the ground. With unfailing patience he came back 
again and again to his method, which never failed of success so 
long as the necessary conditions were fulfilled. It was a thankless 
sort of task and won him few friends; no one gave him any credit for 
his presevcrancc. Useful and salutary as his labours were, he was, 
like Colbert, one of the best-hated men of his times. 


The task of setting the financial house in order gave the Cardinal 
less trouble than did that of restoring tranquillity to the public mind. 
The eighteenth century, which usually passes for an age of scepticism, 
profligacy and disbelief in God, was full of theological disputes, 
prophets, miracles and outbreaks of fanaticism. People even came to 
blows in their disputes about Grace, Free-will and Predestination. 
A religious war, a distant reverberation of the struggles of d ic 
sixteenth century, set the Jesuits and the Jansenists at defiance, 
stirred the popular conscience to its depths, and undermined the 
influence of the Crown by alienating a section of the magistracy an 
the middle classes. 

_ From 1640 to 175°) the Jansenists occupy a predominating posi- 
tion in the moral history of the old regime because, in spite of them 
doctrinal errors, they did in fact represent the most powerfu 
elements in the Catholic reaction against certain government ten- 
dencies of the sixteenth century. The leaders of the Renaissance, 
although they had not always proclaimed it, had always taken it 
for granted that Nature was beneficent, and life a pleasant tiling! 
and that the aim and object of art was to gratify the senses and charm 
ie imagination. They entertained few doubts, or none at all, aS 
to the truth of Christian dogma and sometimes behaved with cruelty 
m defending it, but where art, or the pleasures of the senses were 
concerned, they forgot all about dogma, or contrived, by more or 
less unorthodox expedients, to twist it to their own purposes. Sincere 
Catholics though they generally were, their fives and conduct were 
suggestive of sceptics or epicureans. Jansenism was a protest 
against all this comfortable optimism. The founders and riders of 
or oya were stern, unbending men, soldiers and magistrates f° r 
the most part, and they aimed at giving back to religion something 
eh m n, n v blht> ' : lts dl S nit y a nd its power. They demanded that it 
S bec .°J ne °* ce more an austere and difficult school, and were 
5 “ n T hC r r rf ? nCeSskm nor of compromise. Rigid and virile 
the rule of life they proposed to the elite of the nation, and though 
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their Christianity seems, for the most part, to have been but a moral 
code, that moral code was based on a particularly vivid interpreta- 
tion of die doctrine of the Fall of Man. Therein they approximated 
to St. Augustine, who, in an age of moral decadence, had also insisted 
on the unworthiness of man, as set forth in the doctrine of Original 
Sin. The treatise Augustinus, written by Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, 
and published at Louvain in 1640, became the Port Royal bible, 
and the name Jansenius was used a label to distinguish the whole 
sect. The Jansenist teaching, rejecting all compromise with the 
failings of humanity, was opposed at all points to the easy-going and 
indulgent precepts of the Jesuits. The Jansenists accused the Jesuits 
of palliating and countenancing the most reprehensible derelictions, 
of debasing the Communion into a mere custom, of bringing down 
the Sacraments to the level of mere observances and of minimizing 
the sovereign power of Divine Grace. The Jesuits retorted that the 
Jansenists annihilated Free-Will, under-estimated the value of the 
Atonement and professed a sort of rechauffe of Calvinism. 

Petty jealousies and high politics combined to complicate the 
quarrel. While the quartos of the Jesuits were mouldering undis- 
turbed on the booksellers’ shelves, the laity were fighting desperately 
to procure copies of the Provincial Letters of Pascal. The Jansenists 
ad opened some first-rate little schools where the moribund interest 
m Greek and Latin literature, as well as in more modern subjects of 
study, was revived by new methods of instruction. No doubt their 
ow score pupils were a tittle enough thing compared with the 
undreds of thousands who peopled the schools of the Society of 
J^sus, but, some day or other, their rivalry might become dangerous. 

h e Jesuits, who were brought into being by the Church s peril, 
Were the restorers of discipline and order. All-powerful in Rome, 
an . c ^ ^ lc provinces, educators of the young, confessors of the great, 
missionaries among the heathen, bold, intrepid, alert, they confessed 
no °titer object for their ambition to dominate the world than to add 
to the glory of God. The Jansenists set store by Catholic unity, but, 
so to s peak, from motives personal to themselves as separate individ- 
j*. > and without acknowledging that obedience had any other or 
igher claim upon them than the dictates of conscience. Fina Iy, 
while the fighting forces of the Jesuits were by nature and aspiration 
u 'tramontane in character, the Jansenists, whose members for the 
most part were drawn from the magistracy and the profcssiona 
classes, were Galticans, jealous guardians of the national Churc 
a gainst the encroachments of the Court of Rome. 
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This being the ease, how, it may be asked, did it come about that 
the Jansenists were so cruelly persecuted by Louis the Fourteenth? 
In the first place, the answer is, for considerations of orthodoxy. 
Lo uis the Fourteenth was no theologian, but he thought he was 
bound in conscience to protect Ins people aganst the peril of heresy. 
Questions of dogma he referred to the judgment of duly qualified 
audioritics, but he deemed it incumbent upon him to see that their 
decisions were punctually carried into effect by the secular arm. 
Secondly, the King was too intimately convinced that virtue consists 
in moderation and sweet-reasonableness, easily to bear with those 
eminent but over-zealous gentlemen who would necessarily associate 
virtue with austerity and penitential severity', and taught that Divine 
Justice was a terrible, capricious and almost tyrannical manifestation 
of God’s power. Lastly, he was afraid of the political potentialities 
of Jansenism and of its sectarian and separatist tendencies. 

The outstanding leaders of the Fronde, the Duchcsse dc Longue- 
ville and Cardinal de Retz in particular, had been Jensenists. 
Between Port Royal and their Dutch brethren there were relations 
that were not wholly free from suspicion. Their House was a hot-bed 
of unrest. Its controversies fomented in men’s minds ‘a heat and an 
obstinacy’ 'which, in the long run, might prove prejudicial to public 
order. All that explains why Louis the Fourteenth desired to apply, 
in all its rigour, the Bull of Innocent X, -which, in 1653, had con- 
demned five propositions out of the Augustinus. 

The result was a war both prolonged and painful, interrupted by' 
truces, but continually' breaking out afresh, a tear of which the most 
dramatic episode was the closing and demolition of Port-Roy T al dcs 
Champs by r d’Argenson, the Lieutenant of Police. But these violent 
measures settled nothing. The Augustinus being proscribed, the 
Jansenists discovered another catechism: Pere Quesnel’s Moral 
Reflections on the Old Testament, and this book it was that added fresh 
fuel to tire quarrel. The book was taken to Rome and submitted to 
a conference of Cardinals and theologians. They' summed up its 
teaching in a hundred and one propositions, which they' condemned 
as false, captious, unseemly, calculated to offend pious ears, scanda- 
lous, pernicious, rash, insulting to the Church, an affront to the 
secular powers, seditious, impious, blasphemous, heretical in ten- 
dency ... leading to schism, erroneous ... in a word heresy and 
the p arent of heresy.’ 

The Bull of condemnation known as the Bull or Conslitutio 
unigenilus, was promulgated on September 8th, 1713. “With this 
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great blow, the Jesuits flattered themselves that they had, at one 
and the same time stamped out heresy and annihilated the last 
remaining liberties of the Gallican Church. Had not Louis the 
Fourteenth, exasperated by the ‘factious’ opposition of the Jansenists, 
solemnly declared to the Roman Curia that the Papal decisions 
should be accepted by the whole clergy in a spirit of blind obedience, 
and without any sort oflimitations or reserve? Truly it was anamazing 
thing thus to have transformed the descendant of Philippe le Bel 
and the grandson of Henry the Fourth into the most uncompromising 
ofultramontanists. But things had gone too far, and deep and hidden 
forces were at work. Far from being crushed, Jansenism and Galli- 
canism took on a fresh lease of life. 

The Regent had thought to disarm them by a policy of indiffer- 
ence. What happened was just the opposite. When the hand of 
authority was removed, men’s passions were allowed free play. 

In its origin, Jansenism was an aristocratic and doctrinal move- 
ment; later on, in the eighteenth century, it became popular and 
emotional. The dispute concerning Grace and St. Augustine 
became a matter of secondary import. The quarrel was now one 
between Rome and the Jesuits on the one hand, and the Parlemcnts 
and the upholders of Gallicanism on the other. The clergy were 
divided. With greater or less enthusiasm, nearly the whole Episco- 
pate rendered obedience to Rome. On the other side, there was 
only the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal de Noailles and four bishops 
who, in uncompromising opposition to all the rest, persisted in 
appealing from the Pope to the General Council. But few though the 
leaders were, their followers were many: the Faculties of Theology, 
the Canons of Sainte-Genevieve, the Benedictines of Saint Maur 
and Saint Vannes, the Dominicans, the parish priests of Paris, the 
great masses of the ordinary clergy, the personnel of the Basoche, 
advocates, proctors, sheriffs, - in a word, all the rank and file of the 
faithful, wherever the outpourings of their parish priest were ardent 
enough to set their enthusiasm on fire. From mere dislike of the 
Jesuits, all Paris, though it had not read the Bull and did not even 
know what was in it, was ready to ‘damn it at a venture’. But now 
Fleury was to make his entrance upon the stage. Hitherto, the 
straggle had been carried on for the King by statesmen and politi- 
cians, who, notwithstanding their education and their piety, were 
not precisely at home in matters of religion. Befogged and be- 
wildered by the subtleties of controversy, easily exasperated, too 
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ready to proceed to extremities, too prone to imagine that all diffi- 
culties were susceptible of a forcible solution, they gave themselves 
tire reputation of tyrants without obtaining that measure of obedi- 
ence which successful tyranny is accustomed to exact. With more 
stratagems at his command, and greater freedom from external pre- 
occupations, and above all, a greater familiarity with the art of 
handling ecclesiastics, Floury employed a method that was at once 
gentler and more effective. 

What constituted the chief obstacle to pacification? The Jansenist 
clergy. And, among them, who were the bishops that chiefly had the 
public car? The aged Noailles and the Bishop of Montpellier. Little 
by little, Noailles was side-tracked, enveloped, pin-pricked, cowed, 
his prestige undermined, his authority destroyed. And then, 
hardly had be bowed his diminished head, when death removed him 
from the scene. Vintimille, an ardent upholder of the Papal Bull, 
sat in his place. The Bishop of Montpellier would also have been a 
tempting capture; but he was a Colbert, and the Colberts were a 
highly influential family, and a numerous one, with friends both 
many and energetic. Flcury thought it safer to crush Soancn, the 
Bishop of Scnez, an old man who had nothing to protect him but 
his sanctity. Arraigned before a provincial council, presided over by 
the Archbishop of Embrun, the contemptible Tcncin, he was 
inhibited from his episcopal functions and forthwith relegated to an 
Abbey in Auvergne. The severity of this sentence intimidated and 
demoralized the rest of the ‘appellants’. With regard to tire curds 
and the monks, tire same policy w'as adopted, a policy of subornation, 
delations and persecutions. Defections w'ere encouraged and 
rewarded; those w r ho rvould not give way were laid under an inter- 
dict, compelled to undergo wearisome examinations, brow-beaten 
and insulted. No wholesale or general measures, which w’ould have 
stirred up the whole party, were resorted to, but a slow and steady 
conquest, pushed forward inch by inch, every day. One man 
w'as taxed on the score of his vow of obedience, another began to be 
apprehensive about the continuance of his bread and butter, another 
feared lest he should be publicly humiliated. 

By 1730, Jansenism among the clergy, if not eradicated, was at all 
events dispersed, disheartened and reduced to silence. Fleury now 
deemed that the time was ripe to stamp it out amongst the laity and 
tile lawyers. The latter had indulged in rather a sensational protest 
after the council of Embrun, alleging that it w r as illegal and its 
decisions arbitrary. But in this case the Cardinal’s usual delicacy 
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of touch was at fault. These Parlemcnt men were downright, 
thorough-going gentry, and soft compromises, those tacit under- 
standings which work such wonders in the religious world were 
totally unavailing •with them. They must have everything done 
according to rule; they like plenty of noise and grandiloquence. They 
can manage to instil venom into the mildest discussions. The subtle- 
ties of diplomacy make no impression on these heads of iron. How- 
ever much Fleury might favour oblique and indirect methods, 
however much he might prefer to deal with individual cases, each 
on its own merits, he had now to face the hazard of a general pro- 
nouncement. It look the form of the famous declaration which was 
issued on March 24th, 1730. 

The Bull Unigcnitus, which -was already binding on the French 
Church, was henceforth to be binding on the French people. But it 
was to be interpreted in a moderate sense, such as prudent Catholics 
and loyal citizens had already seen fit to bestow upon it. In order 
to ensure the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, the King was 
determined to make an end, once for all, of these conflicting 
interpretations, of all this childish hair-splitting in which the oppo- 
nents of tire Bull were incessantly indulging, and of which the ulti- 
mate effect would be to undermine the authority of the hierarchy 
and to bring the Law into general contempt. In consequence, the 
appeals brought by ecclesiastics against their superiors would no 
longer be heard in civil courts, save in very exceptional and very 
clearly defined cases. Lastly, all -writings deriving their inspiration 
from Jansenist sources were hencefonvard to be prohibited, and 
severe penalties, varying from a fine to banishment, would be visited 
upon the authors, depositaries, vendors, printers and all who were 
in any way connected with the dissemination of such works. 

But before recording in its minutes a legislative measure emanating 
from the Crown, the Parlemcnt had the right to examine and to 
discuss it. From the outset, it was clear that there was a majority 
against the declaration. Therefore, without beating about the 
bush, Fleury decided to have it registered by a special decree of the 
King, and in the Royal presence. This is what was known as a Bed 
of Justice. The ceremony took place on April 3rd, and marked the 
beginning of an agitation which went on for three years, following a 
more or less closely stereotyped programme which was destined 
to be several times repeated in the course of the century. It consisted, 
first, of a protest against the registration, then of a lettre de cachet of 
the King’s forbidding the Court to re-open a matter that had been 
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settled at the Bed of Justice; of protests of Parlcmcnt against the 
lettrc de cachet ; next of advocates’ memorials in favour of Jansenist 
cures whose appeals were refused a hearing in the Civil Courts; then 
an Order in Council suppressing the advocates’ memorial and 
compelling the signatories to retract under pain of losing their 
professional status; after that, a decree of Parlcmcnt declaring the 
Civil Courts competent to deal with eases which the declaration 
assigned to the ecclesiastical Courts; finally, an Order in Council 
quashing the decree of the Parlcmcnt. The vacadon of 1731 auto- 
matically constrained the magistrates to silence. But when tire 
Courts re-assembled in November, they decided to go in person and 
lay their protest at tire foot of the Throne. In the midst of a tumultu- 
ous crowd, fifty presidents and councillors bundled themselves 
hastily into fourteen coaches and set out for Marly. But the emissaries 
of the Lieutenant of Police contrived to steal a march on them. On 
their arrival they found neither Fleury, nor tire Chancellor, nor 
Maurepas, nor the Keeper of tire Seals, nor indeed anyone of the 
requisite rank to introduce them into the King’s presence. After an 
hour, having knocked unavailingly at ten several doors, they were 
met by the Due de Tresmes who came to inform them in the King’s 
name that his Majesty was surprised to learn that they were there, 
that he had nothing to say to them and that he desired them to 
depart. 

Ashamed of their escapade, the fifty petitioners returned crest- 
fallen along the road to Paris. But if their conduct had been 
ridiculous, the noise they made next day about their exploit was 
proportionately loud. They demanded of Portail, tire President in 
Chief, that he should apply in due order for an audience for himself, 
so that he might represent to tire King that the Parlcmcnt, feeling 
that it had been slighted, seriously contemplated suspending its 
functions. An audience was granted, but tire unhappy Portail had 
scarcely opened Iris mouth when tire King signified his displeasure 
and turned his back upon him. That, however, was not the end of 
tire matter. The Parlenrent men were indefatigable and insatiable. 
They again made urgent application to be received in a body. 
Again their request was granted. On January the rotlr, 1732, tire 
President in Chief, tire presidents a morticr and tire doyens of tire 
Council were summoned to Versailles. No sooner had they arrived 
than they were informed by Maurepas that the King forbade them, 
jointly and severally, to make any speeches after he himself had 
spoken. Thereupon they were introduced into tire State Room of 
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Louis the Fourteenth. The King was there mth Floury, the 
Chancellor, the Keeper of the Seals and the Due d’Orleans. 

‘This,’ observed tire King, ‘is the second time you have com- 
pelled me to send for you that I may signify my disapproval of your 
behaviour. My Chancellor "will acquaint you with my intentions.’ 
It was then Dagucsseau’s turn. He drew the attention of the 
members to the irregularity and unseemliness of their conduct, 
reminding them of the reiterated injunctions of the King, and 
informing them that His Majesty would henceforth regard as 
disobedient and rebellious all who endeavoured to evade them. 
He terminated his discourse as follows: 

‘To sum up, the power of making laws and interpreting them is 
wholly and solely vested in the King. The business of Parlement is 
merely to see that those laws arc punctually obeyed, and it must 
restrict itself to the limits of authority which it pleases His Majesty 
to assign to it for the administration of justice. The King is aware 
of tire full extent of his sovereign power and needs no reminder to 
encourage him to see that the laws and customs of the Kingdom are 
scrupulously upheld. He has hitherto always seen to it, and he wall 
continue to see to it, that they suffer no affront. But the most 
inviolable of tire laws which concern the Royal authority is that it 
is never lawful to withhold from it the obedience to which it is 
entitled. The most essential and indispensable part of a magistrate’s 
duty is to set a becoming example to the other subjects of the King 
and to show forth his loyalty by deeds rather than by words.’ 

After this the King himself added: ‘Such is my will. Do not 
compel me to make you feel that I am your master.’ 

For some weeks there was silence at the Palace. But the quarrel 
broke out afresh in connection with a secret Jansenist organ, les 
Nouvelles Ecclesiasliques , the circulation of which the police had 
vainly attempted to prevent. From time to time they succeeded in 
laying hands on a few isolated copies, but they knew not, and were 
never able to discover, who were its authors, printers or publishers. 
At last, abandoning the search, Vintimille took the law into his 
hands and declared its editors to be heretics, forbidding anyone to 
read it, under pain of excommunication. One and twenty Paris 
cures refused to read the episcopal charge from their pulpits and 
appealed to Parlement. And then followed the familiar series of 
remonstrances, orders, protests, Beds of Justice — the whole thing 
all over again. This time, indeed, matters were carried a little 
farther. The judges refused to sit, and for several months the 
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machinery of the Law was at a standstill. By order of the King, a 
president and five councillors were arrested and a hundred and 
thirty-nine minor magistrates were scattered about the country 
between Soissons and Angouleme, and forbidden to leave their 
places of residence. 

Before very long, however, the exiles grew sick of that sort of life. 

It was all very well to play at being Romans, and to be called the 
Fathers of their Country. But they were not heroes. Most of diem 
had thought that they would be sequestered in dicir country houses, 
and they found living in inns was anydiing but congenial. The 
newly married among them missed dicir wives; the others, their 
mistresses; and all of them longed for Paris with its sights and 
gaieties. At last peace was concluded on such terms tiiat faces on 
both sides were saved and no susceptibilities were wounded. The 
great quarrel came to an end, as Floury wanted it to come to an end, 
•without much ado, and without much expense. 

Alas, while on one side the fight was dying dorm for lack of 
combatants, on die other it broke out afresh owing to a sudden, 
tumultuous and totally unforeseen eruption of Jansenism in a 
popular and sentimental form. After arguments about religion, die 
question had taken on the form of dispute about procedure; now it 
became a battle about miracles. 

Marvellous cures had already been wrought in several dioceses 
which had singularly benefited the opponents of the Bull, notably 
in the diocese of Rlieims, from die touch of a priest named Rousse 
who, during die major part of his lifetime, had not been a person 
of any great account. Certain people whom Saint Rcmy had not 
deigned to assist, had, with the aid of Rousse, been completely 
restored to health. Then, after investigations had been carried out 
by the Archbishop, the miracles had ceased and Rousse had sunk 
again into oblivion. Meanwhile, on May ist, 1727, the dcadi 
occurred in Paris of a certain deacon of the parish of Saint Medard 
named Paris whose brother was in the Parlemcnt. This same Paris 
enjoyed a great reputation for piety. Though his income amounted 
to ten thousand livres a year, he gave his money to the poor, slept 
without sheets, and ate nothing but vegetables. Implacable in his . 
hostility to the Bull, he had signed appeal after appeal, and had died 
calling down vengeance on the Jesuits. ‘They cannot be too 
thoroughly exposed,’ he had thundered. No sooner was his death 
made knowm in the parish, than a crow’d of devotees came thronging 
to his bedside. The more excited among them cut off his hair and 
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handed it round among themselves; others touched Ills remains 
with rosaries, medals and prayer boohs. They took away his 
clothes and shared them out with one another. They broke up his 
furniture and carried off the fragments as relics. At his funeral, a 
woman flung herself on the coffin and shouted that her arm which 
had been useless for twenty-five years had suddenly recovered the 
power of movement. However, the scene could not have made 
much of a sensation, for Barbier, who always knew everything that 
happened, does not even mention it. But in September, it was 
reported that a fruiterer, who had been suffering from ulcers in the 
leg, had been cured by having a piece of wood belonging to the 
deacon’s bed applied to the sore place. A chirurgeon, an old-clothes 
woman, a lace maker and two shop-boys came fonvard as witnesses. 
One after another, three fresh miracles were proclaimed and people 
began to visit the dead man’s grave as if he had been a saint. From 
five o’clock in the morning till five in the afternoon, the graveyard 
of Saint Medard’s was filled with people who had come from the 
most distant parts of Paris. All the approaches were thronged with 
vehicles of every description, plying for public hire. Sometimes it 
took several hours to force one’s way through the crowd and reach 
the grave, which was now surrounded with seating accommodation 
for which a charge was made. Sick persons lay down on the tomb- 
stone and were seized with convulsions, others foamed at the mouth 
and dribbled. Neither rain nor cold could keep away the sightseers. 
A gaping, gasping crowd gazed at the paroxyms of the patients 
and were gradully carried away by the same frenzy. On some days, 
as many as a hundred persons at a time were seized with convulsions. 
Amazing stories began to go the round. It was reported that an 
unbeliever, the Chevalier de Folard, had been stricken with epilepsy, 
and that a female impersonator had fallen down in a paralytic fit, 
her mouth all awry and one side of her body incapable of motion. 
In the parish of Saint Benoit, a flagellation society was discovered, 
run by six priests. Sects sprang up proclaiming that the Day of 
Judgment was at hand; others prophesied vengeance from heaven, 
and, as if to hurry on the end of the world by wearing out the Divine 
patience, themselves gave way to hideous debauchery. At Mont- 
pellier, one Cosse, known as Frere Augustin, gave himself out as the 
fourth person of the Trinity. He held forth at public meetings, and 
when he had finished his discourse, he would lie down on a table 
in the posture of the Spotless Lamb and, in that attitude, invite the 
people to adore him. At Troyes, a certain Abbe Vaillant was 
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honoured as a fresh incarnation of the prophet Elijah. In Paris 
there were secret associations of 'shakers’, -who met 'together to 
pray, sing, perform sacrifices and indulge in orgies. One day, the 
members of one of these communities marched in procession to Port 
Royal, and, on the site of the former Abbey cut the throat of an 
animal, and with its blood smeared the houses, right into Versailles, 
of those whom the Avenging Angel was to spare. Finally, they drew 
lots to decide which one of their number should be sacrificed in 
complete expiation of the crimes committed by them. Fate pointed 
to an Abbe whose name according to some was Sevin, according to 
others, Scllier. They were preparing to crucify him when fear of 
death stimulated the mental faculties of the intended victim into 
remarkable activity. He pointed out to his companions that Jesus 
Christ had sweated blood and water before resigning Himself to 
execution, and observed that he himself would like a little time for 
preparation. He was granted a respite of twenty-four hours, and 
took advantage of it to disappear. 

These follies made Fleury’s task the easier since they allowed him 
to use repressive measures without compunction or constraint. 
Medical men, commissioned by him, revealed the baselessness of 
the alleged miracles. On the grounds that the crowds of spectators 
interfered with the traffic in the neighbourhood of Saint Medard, 
the Lieutenant of Police gave orders that the cemetery should be 
closed (January, 1732). Having made up its quarrel with the Court, 
Parlement associated itself with these repressive measures. On the 
instructions of the Procurator General, Joly de Floury, it sentenced 
Frere Augustin and some of his accomplices, three of whom were 
women, to a term of imprisonment. Abandoned by its ecclesiastical 
and political allies, stuldficd and rendered ridiculous by its own 
excesses, Jansenism, tills time, came to final grief. The victory was 
an important one, and the significance of it should not be over- 
looked. 

Fleury’s action in the matter had not been that of a party leader. 
The Bull he regarded with only qualified approval; he agreed with 
the Abbe Dorsanne that it was not a first-rate piece of work, ‘and 
that the hundred and one propositions were not condemnable in 
themselves but only when taken in conjunction one with another’. 
Frequently, too, he was put out of patience by the doctrinal extra- 
vagances of the more uncompromising among the champions of the 
Finally, if he forbade the Parlement to interfere in matters of 
religion, he did not intend that the Church of France should be 
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entirely subordinated to the interests of the Roman Curia. He was a 
Gallican, just as he was an anti-Jansenist, in his fashion, that is to say, 
with moderation. Thus, in spite of appearances, his religious policy 
was more political than religious. M. Georges Hardy, who has 
written his history, justly remarks that it ‘hinges on to the other 
dominant problems of his term of office; his desire to establish social 
order, economic prosperity, and political peace in Europe 4 . Realiz- 
ing, from experience of the Regency, that ‘conciliation was out of the 
question, he made use of the Bull as an instrument for the further- 
ance of his plans. He made no attempt to win over the whole- 
hearted adhesion of his adversaries; his sole aim -was to prevent 
public disorder. He was only moderately concerned with conditions 
of Gatholicy at home. . . His attempts were directed not so much 
to convincing men, as to keeping them in order. . . The aim of all 
his endeavours was silence . 4 

That is so true that the ultramontanist bishops are continually 
unbraiding him with lukewarmness, for ever harassing him with 
their complaints; he never goes far enough, never strikes hard 
enough, to please them. Provocative utterances, scandals, violent 
recriminations, refusal of the sacraments, pamphlets, incendiary 
charges; they were for anything no matter what that would bring 
matters to a head. ‘Keep quiet 4 Fleury was for ever saying to them, 
‘Possess your souls in peace . 4 But what a business it was for him to 
gain a hearing! ‘I have read your charge , 4 he wrote to La Fare, 
the Bishop of Laon, ‘and I cannot help observing that you seem to be 
anxious to start a conflagration all round. It is full of bitterness and 
harsh sayings, and, if I may say so, its tone hardly becomes a 
bishop. . . . It is a pity that you always will insist on getting your- 
self talked about. Even if you had not added your name, your style, 
full as it is of gall and bitterness, would have revealed you . 4 Finally, 
this is the crow nin g sentence. ‘All I ask of you is to keep quiet, and 
to confine yourself to performing the duties of a good bishop . 4 To 
do his duty, to keep quiet; very humble words, perhaps but, in the 
circumstances, there could have been none more sensible, none more 
suited to the occasion. 

Looking back on this protracted affair, the Cardinal, it cannot 
be denied, might have adopted better plans to extinguish the dispute; 
but at least it can be claimed for him that, through all this maze of 
conflicting passions and rival interests, he kept the even tenour of 
his way. Jansenism once sacrificed to the interests of public order 
and the calming of popular excitement, he had prevented all 
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manifestations of vindictiveness, and restrained the supporters of 
the Bull from pushing their victory to extremes. His mode of 
handling the affair may not have been remarkable for its brilliance, 
but it was to a notable degree, adroit and adapted to the circum- 
stances of the ease. At all events, it succeeded, and to FIcury the 
Kingdom was indebted for twenty years of domestic peace. 

It had to thank him too, for other benefits. The foreign policy 
of the Regent and the Due de Bourbon had exhibited three defects. 
It had been neither straightforward, nor far-sighted nor national 
in spirit. As a result of intrigues and private ambitions, they had 
brought matters into such a tangle that it looked yet again as though 
France might be dragged into a war with which she had no concern. 

Irritated at the treatment meted out to the Infanta, Philip the 
Fifth had veered over to die Hapsburgs, and had concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Charles the Sixth at Vienna, the object of 
which was not so much to wreak vengeance on Louis the Fifteenth 
as to put a spoke in the wheel of England. Philip the Fifth hoped to 
recover Gibraltar, and the Emperor, who was master of Belgium, 
was busying himself in stimulating that aspiration by setting up at 
Ostend a trading concern that should rival the English companies. 
As a set-off against the Austro-Spanish coalition, a Franco-Anglo- 
Prussian triple alliance had been formed at Hanover. But neither 
group -was very firmly established. Philip still had dreams of setting 
up the children of his second marriage in the Italian Duchies, and 
it was not without apprehension that Charles the Sixth beheld die 
penetration of Spain into a territory which, for ten years, had been 
subjected to Austrian influence. On the other side, as soon as it 
looked as though there was going to be a war, Prussia had cried off. 
The Sergeant-King, who was immensely proud of his expensive 
army, was in mortal dread at the idea of risking it on the field of 
battle. And so he never did risk it. In short, when in February, 
1727, Philip laid siege to Gibraltar, France on the continent alone 
remained face to face with. Spain, and Austria had to bear the full 
brunt of a conflict of which her maritime ally stood to reap the sole 
advantage. 

Summoned by London to carry out the terms of the alliance, 
Fleury "was in no hurry to reply, but in secret he brought his influence 
to bear on the less determined of the combatants, that is to say on the 
Emperor. Through the medium of the Pope, he suggested a skilful 
compromise which, by holding up the Ostend company for seven 
years, would disarm the English and isolate the Spaniards. After 
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being hammered at for three months Charles the Sixth agreed. The 
ex-duke of Anjou had not yet given up all hope of succeeding to 
the French Crown on the death of Louis the Fifteenth. But Fleury 
knew better than anybody how strong and sturdy liis pupil was, 
and the excellent terms he was on with his •wife. He therefore did 
not hesitate a moment to promise Philip his entire support should 
occasion arise. In exchange for this comic-opera undertaking, 
Philip raised the siege of Gibraltar. The risk of war being removed, 
it now only remained to settle the minor questions that had been 
left in suspense. These were the subject of very complicated negotia- 
tions which lasted four years, during which Fleury’s labours were 
several times imperilled. Europe ■was in such an uncertain state 
that all or anything seemed possible in the way of political alliances. 
With several rival systems to choose from, the governments decided 
on none to the exclusion of the rest, but tried them all in turn. 
Fleury in Paris and Walpole in London were, generally speaking, 
inclined for peace, but Walpole had to count with parliamentary 
opposition which insisted, much against Iris inclinations, on his 
bringing off a spectacular success; while Fleury was face to face with 
the anti-Austrian traditions of which Ghauvelin had become the 
ambitious spokesman. Since there was nowhere to be recognized 
any sovereign design, since no single aim seemed to dominate the 
others, everyone unanimously fell back on the waiting game. The 
Cardinal undoubtedly thought that Austria in her present humbled 
condition, no longer constituted a danger, but he did not yet think 
the time had come to' bring about a regular rapprochement. The 
Spanish alliance was in the nature of things a development to be 
looked for, but the duplicity and instability of the Queen, Elizabeth 
Farnese, robbed the scheme of a good deal of its attractiveness. The 
lesser evil was to adhere to the entente with England, using the 
Spanish connection as a means of discouraging British infidelity. 
At last, by the treaties of Seville (1729) and Vienna (1731), Spain, 
by way of concluding these pourparlers, restored to the merchants 
of France, England and Holland the privileges which had been 
taken from them in favour of the subjects of the Emperor. On his 
side, the Emperor suppressed the Ostend Company and agreed that 
Spain should carry out in advance the military occupation of the 
Duchies of Parma and Tuscany promised to Don Carlos. As 
against this, the Powers, France alone excepted, recognized the 
order of succession established by Charles the Sixth in favour of his 
only daughter Maria Theresa. Alas, like his peace-making efforts 
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at home, his peace-making abroad had to be begun again, dc novo. 
And, as in the one ease, so in the other, Flcury was continually 
embarrassed by a circumambient atmosphere of suspicion and 
misunderstanding. Throughout the whole of his period of office, 
he encountered as much difficulty in defending the interests of 
France against the French themselves as against their most deter- 
mined foes. Time and again, his work for the nation was rendered 
nugatory by the thoughtless vagaries of the public and the Court. 
The cream of his talents and his strength was squandered in making 
the best of evils for which he was in no way responsible. 

On the morrow of the Treaty of Vienna, the elective King of 
Poland, Augustus the Second of Saxony, died suddenly (February, 
1 733)5 an d an influential party at Versailles and Warsaw began to 
work for the restoration of the worthy Stanislas who had been 
ousted from the throne by the aforesaid Augustus. All manner of 
reasons were operating from the point of view of France to re- 
commend this enterprise. 

The politicians pointed out that France had always been in need 
of an ally who would be in a position to take Germany in the rear and 
flank. But Sweden, who had played this part in the seventeenth 
century, was now at grips with Russia whose power had been 
restored by the genius of Peter the Great, and was quite unable to 
carry it out. Now, therefore, was the opportunity to reverse the 
situation for the benefit of France. Moreover, it was generally felt 
by the great body of opinion that the King ought to support his 
father-in-law, not so much on account of the family connection, as 
by way of compliment to the French people, who had not been very 
flattered at having to acknowledge for their Queen a simple dower- 
less giil, with no country to call her own. By some, therefore, the 
war was urgently demanded, with the rest it was not unpopular. 
Fleury saw no alternative but to inflict its evils on the country, but 
he so played his cards as to give its aims and objects a more definitely 
French significance. 

He allowed Stanislas to set out in secret for Poland, where the 
Diet chose him for their King by acclammation. Sixty thousand 
gentlemen on horseback, who had assembled together at the gates of 
Warsaw, had given their voices in his favour. But six thousand 
others, fools or traitors, withdrew across the Vistula and chose for 
their King tire son of Augustus the Second, Augustus the Third, 
Elector of Saxony, the candidate supported by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. A Russian Army arrived to support the Saxons; the parti- 
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sans of Stanislas melted away, and Stanislas himself was forced to 
take refuge in Dantzig, to which the Russians proceeded to lay 
siege. France could do but little for her candidate. It would have 
been sheer madness to send re-inforcements to him across the whole 
of Germany; and the appearance of a Fiench fleet in the Baltic 
■would have filled the maritime powers with the gravest apprehen- 
sion. Fleury contented himself with dispatching a convoy of fifteen 
hundred men to Dantzig. They were mown down as they came 
ashore. Stanislas, forsaken by all, managed to get away under cover 
of a disguise. He himself has written the story of his escape; and we 
see, in his narrative, how he retained his coolness and his good 
humour to the very end. 

The game being up as regards the Russians, France turned on the 
Austrians, their accomplices. It so happened that the Archduchess, 
Maria Theresa, had recently become affianced to Francis, Duke of 
Lorraine, who would succeed to the Imperial Crown on the death of 
Charles the Sixth. To snatch Lorraine away from the Hapsburgs 
was, in Fleury’s view of the matter, the veritable object of the 
stru ggle. Having been assured that the French would make no 
attempt to occupy Belgium, England and Holland promised to 
observe neutrality. Being single-handed in their struggle against 
the combined forces of France, Spain and Piedmont, the Austrians 
were defeated in Germany and in Italy, in two swift campaigns, in 
which Berwick and Villars bore arms for the last time. Satisfied 
with these successes, Fleury hastened to make preliminary proposals 
for peace, which he took care to make so moderate in character as 
to discourage the formation of any fresh coalition against France. 
Then, as the beaten party, hoping to get back piecemeal what they 
had conceded in bulk, refused to comply with the demands of the 
victors, the Cardinal left Chauvelin to continue the negotiations, 
and he, with his skill, his arrogance and his ruthlcssness compelled 
Charles to come to heel. By the Treaty of Vienna (November 18 th, 
i 738), Francis ceded Lorraine to Stanislas, who was to retain it for 
himself during his lifetime. On his death, it was to come to France. 

In return for his concession, Francis was to get Tuscany, which till 
now had been settled on the Infante Don Carlos, while the latter 
was to become King of the Two Sicilies. The King of Sardinia 
added a few Milanese fortresses to Piedmont, and, at the other end 
of Europe, Augustus the Third was formally recognised as King of 
Poland. 

It was long since France had'won so much with so inconsiderable 
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an outlay. Lorraine, so often occupied, so greatly coveted, was at 
last to be united to France, which would henceforth form a compact 
block from Paris to Strasburg. By a happy conjunction of circum- 
stances, the new regime would be inaugurated at Nancy, by the 
translation thither of a King of winning disposition, and under the 
suzerainty of a monarch who was at once a man of philosophic mind, 
of kindly disposition and artistic tastes. True, of all his royal 
appurtenances, Stanislas had nothing he could call his own save his 
benevolence and his royal abode, since the actual government ■was 
in the hands of Michel Chaumont dc la Galaiziere who, although 
officially bedded die Chancellor of Lorraine, was, none the less, 
managing director for the King of France. La Galaiziere was too 
often heavy handed; but lie was a man of knowledge and character, 
a distinguished administrator and a devoted public servant. Little 
by litdc, peace was consolidated, misunderstandings were dispelled. 
The people of Lorraine did not forget the dynasty which had held 
sway over diem for seven hundred years, but dicy realized that the 
days of dicir independence were over and dicy gave themselves, 
without reservation, to the kingdom whose language they already 
spoke, and to which so many bonds even now united them. When 
Stanislas died in 1766, it was a native of Lorraine, the Due de 
Choiseul, who, as minister of the King of France, proclaimed the 
union of the two countries. 

But in the East also, Floury took his revenge for the dispossession 
of Stanislas. Elated at the check administered to French influence 
in Poland, Austria and Russia had just launched an attack on 
Turkey, who barred die way to the Aegean and the Black Sea. 
Since the days of Francis die First, Turkey had played the part of 
a sort of colony to France. Thitiicr the latter had sent her produce, 
and on the trade ■with die Ottoman, Marseilles depended for its 
prosperity. Knowing that the independence of Turkey was of even 
greater importance to France than the independence of Poland, the 
Sultan conceived the happy idea of entrusting the organization and 
training of his country’s defensive forces to the French Ambassador, 
e Comte de Villeneuve, who was as valiant in the field as he was 
adroit in the council chamber, as competent a soldier as he was 
astute as a diplomatist. To the surprise of Europe, he contrived to 
^eep the Austrian army at bay for three years, and by the peace of 
e grade in I739> the Emperor was forced to hand back to the 
oultan all the conquests which Prince Eugene had wrested from him 
twenty years before, that is to say, Servia, Wallachia, Orsova and 
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Belgrade. Next year, a Turco-Swedish convention did France the 
good turn of reconditioning the classic instrument of the Oriental 
diversion. 

Never had France been more powerful or more •widely respected. 
In alliance with the Bourbons of Spain and Naples, with Poland and 
Turkey, reconciled •with the Emperor, strong enough to dispense 
with the help of England, she was, in the language of Frederick the 
Second, the arbitress of Europe. ‘No neighbour,’ adds Voltaire, 
‘had any complaint to make against her, and all the nations looked 
on her as their mediatress and advocate, as their common mother.’ 

This triumphant state of affairs did not last long. Four years 
later, in January, 174.3, the Cardinal died, leaving France embroiled 
in a war as senseless as it was ruinous. He had been the first to 
recognize its uselessness and its danger, but he had got himself 
into the unfortunate position of having to support by force of arms, 
a policy of which he totally disapproved. A new fact introduced 
itself into the history of the monarchy; a revolution was accomplished 
which made the decisions of the sovereign subservient to the vagaries 
of public opinion, and that, in a domain in which his orders had 
never been called in question. Why, at this stage in her history, did 
France so grievously misconceive her own interests; and why, at 
this moment of all others, did Fleury and Louis the Fifteenth 
abandon each other? It was the dramatic climax of the reign. It was 
enacted not only in the King’s closet, but in salons and gazettes, in 
books, and in the very streets. Properly to understand it demands an 
exact study of men and things, and, to begin with, a knowledge of 
the character of Louis the Fifteenth, which should go beyond the 
childish gossip with which students of the period have been too often 
obliged to content themselves. 
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If you would appreciate to tlic full the loveliness of Versailles, you 
must wander there of an evening, when upon its fa9adcs, still warm 
to the touch, there yet linger the last rays of the setting sun. It 
is just ere it enshrouds itself in the gathering mists of twilight that 
the palace invests itself with its most subtle charm. Through the 
windows that look out on to the west there steal the soft gleams of 
the waning daylight that play caressingly upon the gilded ceilings; 
a soft rose-tinted light, already laden with the night’s embalming 
charm, contests, inch by inch, the progress of the onward-stealing 
shadows. During the crowded hours, when groups of eager sight- 
seers fill the place with their chatter, the Chateau overawes the 
hoards of gaping simpletons with the majesty of its unexampled 
splendours. But when the people have all departed, when it is 
deserted and silent, then it is that it turns towards the crimson glow 
of the declining sun, a kindly and familiar visage. Through a door 
that stands ajar steals the light ticking of a clock. Versailles is living 
yet! Has His Majesty returned? Are the blue clad lackeys coming 
hither with their torches? No. This is the Versailles of the Regency. 
The King holds no Court here, now. Louis the Fifteenth is at the 
Tuileries. Only the Sunday crowds come to visit the dwelling of the 
Great King these days, and no one stays here unless it be, at long 
intervals, some foreign prince whose curiosity prompts him to 
spend the night beneath its roof. 

Nevertheless, in 1722, the King did come back. For Iris personal 
convenience, some partitions were taken down, and one or two 
small rooms were constructed and fitted up for his private use. No 
very big undertakings, these! The great task was the completion 
of the Hercules salon which, links up the State Apartments with the 
chapel. It was not until 1738 that Louis decided on having a private 
suite fitted up and furnished after his own tastes, a place more snug 
and comfortable than the stately quarters of his great-grandfather. 

On the first floor, a suite of rooms built round the Cour de Marbre 
and the Cour Royale opened into the Council Chamber, opposite 
the Galerie des Glaces. It comprised a billiard room, wardrobes, a 
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wig cabinet, another cabinet for medals, another for enchased 
stones and lastly, almost at the end, the little gallery, decorated by 
Mignard, which led to the Escalier des Ambassadeurs. Little by 
little, Louis the Fifteenth took over the whole of tills wing. First of 
all they put up a bedroom, a bathroom, a dining-room and a study. 

, Then, in 1 753, wishing to have one of his daughters near him, he 
had the staircase and the little gallery removed, and a small court, 
a bedchamber, an antechamber and two or three sitting-rooms put 
in their place. These were shordy afterwards assigned to Madame 
Adelaide. But in 1770, Louis die Fifteenth sent Madame Adelaide 
back to her sisters, on the ground floor, and incorporated her rooms 
with his own, in order to make up for those others which he had 
passed over to Madame du Barry. All these rooms are referred to by 
the chroniclers of die dme as die ‘cabinets’. To be invited there 
was the acme of every courdcr’s ambition. More intimate and more 
sequestered still were the pelils appartements which M. de Nolhac 
has so cleverly identified on a floor above die cabinets. Few were 
they who visited them; fcivcr still those who have described them. 
Beneath the roof of the Com de Marbre there nesde a gallery and a 
card room. Looking out on the tiirce little inner courts which, on 
this side, link up the original brick Chateau of Louis the Thirteenth 
and the palace of stone and marble with which Louis the Fourteenth 
encompassed it, there lie, as though hidden away in a box, and 
shielded from observation by the steep declivity of die roofs, two 
or three stories, one above die other, of salons, galleries and corri- 
dors, a mysterious and complicated labyrinth, a honeycomb, that 
was for ever being remodelled, of low-ceiled rooms, staircases, 
recesses and passages, ‘delightful nooks’ according to those who 1a 
the entree to them; ‘rats’ nests’ for those ■who were denied it.. In them 
the King kept his collection of maps, his tools, his books, his papers, 
his drawings, his preserves. Upon an upper terrace, invisible, rom 
without, a poultry-run, a dovecot, clusters of shrubs, and aviaries 
filled with rare birds, enframed a little garden-in-the-skies. e 
rooms on die first floor are lit by tall bay windows with small panes. 
The daylight comes flooding in, and sparkles on the pendent crystas 
°f the lustres, endlessly reflected in the mirrors opposite. e w 
woodwork is engarlanded with little sprays of golden fohage, ami 
which, carved by the hand of Verberckt, gleam bunches of howc 
a ”d fruit, ribbons, arabesques and medallions and, amongs 1 
a 5 little dimpled cherubs, trophies of war, of the chase, an . 
fists of love. On the walls of the bedchamber hang a few picture , 
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the fine flower of the royal collections: Francis the First by Titian, 
a Rubens and a Vandyke. In winter, in the bright corner-room, 
the King has his big roll-top desk, and the walls arc adorned with 
tapestry of crimson damask upon which other canvases are hung: 
the great ‘Holy Family’ by Raphael, Holbein’s ‘Erasmus’; pictures by 
Poussin, and a Veronese. On the upper floors, the decorative scheme 
is different. By way of contrast, Louis the Fifteenth desired them of 
a richness more subdued, more sedate, shades of delicate greys and 
greens with rarities in woods and marbles, but almost wholly 
innocent of gilding, with very quiet ornamentation, in keeping with 
tire lowness of the ceilings. In the little dining-room hung the 
‘Dejeuner de Jambon’ by Lancrct, and J. F. de Troy’s ‘Dejeuner 
d’huitres’. In the gallery were the quaint, exotic hunting scenes 
painted by Boucher, Troy, Carle Van Loo, Parrocel, Lancrct andPater, 
now in the museum at Amiens. The stillness, the subdued light, the 
difficulty of access - everything contributed to give these apartments 
the atmosphere of a far-off sequestered sanctuary, the dream-haven 
of some pensive grand-seigneur of delicate and sumptuous tastes. Day 
after day, in the bedchamber of Louis the Fourteenth, tire King 
went through the elaborate ceremonial of tire lever and the coucher . 
Every day he took at least one meal in public, alone, or with the 
Queen. In strict accordance with the calendar, the Court deployed 
about him all the details of its endless and monotonous magnificence. 
Monday: a concert; Tuesday: Comedie Frangaisc; Wednesday: 
Comedic Italienne; Thursday: a tragic drama; Friday, cards; 
Saturday: a concert; Sunday: cards. Twice a w'cck, there was a 
ball at the Dauphin’s or the Princesses’. On Wednesday, the 
Ambassadors’ reception. On January ist, the procession of the 
Knights of the Order. In May or June, a review of the French and 
Swiss Guards; in August a trip to Compiegne; in the autumn, 
hunting at Fontainebleau. The machine never stopped. Every year, 
on the same days and at the same hours, Louis the Fifteenth did 
what Louis the Fourteenth had been wont to do before him. But 
whereas Louis the Fourteenth used to put up with the inquisitive 
glances of the crowd without constraint, Louis the Fifteenth was 
o liged to brace himself for the effort, and the effort wearied him. 

his was one of the ulterior consequences of the upbringing he had 
received. Villeroy had tried to force him prematurely; the yoke had 
been too heavy for so young a neck. When he came to be his own 
master, Louis did not abolish the regal ceremonial, but what had 
een the breath of life to his grandfather, was but a sort of tedious 
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play-acting to him, a facade put up to conceal his real existence. 
t You can sometimes see that he is longing to speak, 5 writes the Due 
de Luynes, ‘but shyness prevents him, and the words seem to die 
upon his lips. There is not the smallest doubt that he wants to say 
something friendly, and it ends in his asking some perfectly trivial 
question or other’. All of which makes the historian’s task a 
difficult one. Stiff and silent in public, the King only unburdened 
himself freely and naturally to his intimates, but of these only two 
or three left any reminiscences behind them, and then, by a crown- 
lug piece of ill-luck, even these did not come to light and find their 
way into print, till the legend of Louis the Fifteenth, ‘the indefinable 
and inscrutable’, had already become stereotyped in the popular 
uiind. Many things appeared mysterious which were mysterious 
only to the uninitiated. If Croy and Chevemy are not always 
infallible guides through the mazy windings of that royal abode, 
they have at least one advantage over the ‘eye-witnesses’ so often 
quoted, they had seen the things they relate and had eaten and 
drunk at the suppers they describe. 

At thirty, Louis the Fifteenth still presented the appearance of a 
good-looking, pink and white young man. The great picture by 
Jean Baptiste Van Loo portrays him dressed in a general’s uniform, 
wearing top-boots and breast-plate, his right hand resting on his 
baton, his left on the pommel of his sword. He is obviously trying 
to look majestic. But the pose, the weapons, the military trappings, 
— all are belied by the femininity of the face. If there is nobility in 
the broad expanse of forehead, if the nose is sharply outlined, there 
is something soft, almost weak, about the lower part of his face. 
What constitutes the real charm of the picture, is the extreme 
gentleness of the expression, the long lashes, the soft velvety eyes 
that look so caressingly beneath the shapely lids tilted never so 
slightly towards the temples. But this appearance was deceptive, 
and some years later we find him presenting a far more virile aspect. 
The fullness had all gone, the features were more clearly marked, 
the cheeks were firm and inclined to hollowness under the prominent 
cheek bones, he had a determined jaw and a protruding chin. 
Nevertheless, there was no hint of hardness. Call to mind La Tour s 
Pastel (1748), or Lemoyne’s busts (i749 and 175 °). the flashing look 
°n his face, the accusing pucker of the brows, the restless mouth, the 
sensitive nostrils, - the whole face seems eloquent of a hunger lor 
Possession, of unrequited desire. The King was a handsome man, 
"*h a fine, virile rather sensuous cast of countenance which was not 
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without its effect on the fair sex. It may be that after a time his 
features came to betray the expression of a man accustomed to 
having his way with the women, a sort of domineering look, with 
a suspicion of vulgarity about it. The impression was fleeting, and 
probably false, for none of his contemporaries reports having 
noticed it, whereas a score of chroniclers agree in belauding the 
elegance, the fine manners, the nobility and perfect dignity of the 
King’s demeanour. 

Looked upon from his birth as one destined to fall an early prey 
to death, Louis the Fifteenth was overflowing with sap, with life 
and passion. Of fatigue, he did not so much as know the name. 
He was insensible to rain and cold. Immediately after dinner, 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, no matter what the weather, he 
stole out through the Cour dc Marbre into the grounds. He hunted 
three or four times a week. The remaining days he went shooting in 
his park. He had three packs of hounds which were used in turn. 
Men and beasts might be beaten to a standstill, but he would still be 
thinking about the next day’s meet. 

‘One day at Fontainebleau,’ Dufort dc Cheverny relates, ‘the 
running had been particularly severe. They had started two stags. 
Dogs, horses and men were utterly done up and the party were 
soberly plodding along towards the carriages, when the King, with 
that husky voice of his which would have betrayed him among a 
thousand, called out to Lansmatc (the huntsman) : 

* “Lansmatc, are the dogs tired?” 

“‘Aye, Sire, they’re done to the finish.” 

‘ “And the horses, what about them?” 

‘ “Dead beat too, Sire!” 

‘ “All the same,” the King went on, “I shall hunt the day after 
to-morrow. Do you hear, Lansmate? I shall hunt the day after 
to-morrow?” 

‘ “Yes, Sire, certainly, I hear you perfectly. But what gets me,” he 
added, as he went away to join his men, “is that I am always being 
asked if the dogs and horses are tired, but nothing’s ever said about 
the men!” 

That was said in such a way that the King should overhear every 
word. However, the hunt took place, as the King had commanded. 
Always feeling in good fettle himself, it never entered his head that 
others might not be feeling the same’. 

As a matter of fact, his physical endurance was litde short of. 
miraculous. One Sunday in March, 1737, he drove to la Muette 
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where he had supper and went to bed. On the Monday, he hunted 
the whole day and went back to supper at Versailles. At midnight 
he started off by coach for Paris to go to a masked ball at the Opera. 
He stopped there until four in the morning and got back to Versailles 
at six. He heard Mass, flung himself down on his bed, and by eleven 
was in the saddle again to go stag hunting. The hunt over, he went 
to join the Queen, gave her an account of what he had been doing, 
went up into his private apartments, where he entertained thirty 
guests to supper and kept them with him till daylight, without 
showing the least sign of fatigue or the smallest need of sleep. 
Seventeen years later, on the February ist, 1754, at Saint Germain, 
‘on a frozen road that made you tremble, 5 the Due de Cray saw him 
mount three horses, one after another, and gallop each of them for a 
distance of three miles. He said he wanted ‘to shake up his liver 
a bit 5 . It was absolutely necessary for him to do so, for if ever he 
went several days on end without exercise, he began to get symptoms 
of jaundice and rheumatism. What had begun as a habit had become 
a necessity. 

Exercise and the open air kept him slim and agile. When he was 
twenty-seven, one of the things he liked to do was to go walking on 
the roofs, performing acrobatic tricks along the gutters and uttering 
savage yells down the chimneys in order to scare the guests at the 
Chateau. After which, accompanied by five or six dare-devils of his 
own age, he would go and tap at some window where he saw a 
light still burning, descend by a ladder and invite himself to 
supper. D’Argenson credits him with being fertile in the sort of 
imaginative device which enabled him to liven up some humdrum 
situation with a sudden and daring piece of inconsequence. Twenty 
years later, he was as fond of mischief as ever. Once, to show his 
friendship, he gave the Due de Croy some terrific slaps on the back. 
Also, by way of being funny, he trod on the foot of a man who had 
recently had an attack of gout. The poor fellow felt such terrible 
pain that he left Versailles and would never come back again, 
though they petted and made a great fuss of him. 

The King liked young people, but he hated fresh faces. To people 
he did not know, he never knew what to say, or how to open a 
conversation even with tire ordinary polite nothings. When one of 
his usual companions had been away for several months, he could 
not bring himself to speak to him on his return. It was only after 
they had met three or four times, that he seemed to recognize him, 
and then he would be as kind and unaffected as he had previously 
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been cold and distant. In bis private apartments, however, in the 
midst of his personal friends, he was always charming: ‘Kind and 
chatty’; ‘gay and affable’; ‘a talker and a good one too’; writes 
Dufort dc Cheverny. ‘Cheerful and resolute’; ‘talks a lot and very 
pleasantly’; ‘very gay as a rule’; ‘gentle, polished, gay, amiable, a 
great talker, and always expresses himself with skill wit and charm,’ 
writes Croy. 

The last mentioned witness, a most valuable one, has left us an 
account of several of those little suppers, at which, after the day’s 
hunting, tire King would gather some of his intimate friends about 
him — ladies as well as gentlemen. They usually sat down at table 
just as chance might direct, as though they were all equals, except 
that if they happened to be all men, the King would usually choose 
the two eldest to sit beside him. ‘After we had gone upstairs, we 
waited, in the petit salon for supper to be announced. The King did 
not come in till it was time to sit down with the ladies. The dining- 
room was charming, the supper very pleasant, entirely without 
stiffness. There were only two or three valets dc garde-robe to wait at 
table, and they always withdrew when everyone had got what he 
wanted in front of him. The whole thing seemed to me to be a 
combination of freedom and good form. The King was merry, 
easy but always with a hint of the grand manner that was never 
aid aside. He seemed to have lost all his shyness and was very 
much at ease. He talked a lot and he talked well; enjoying himself 
as, m those days, he thoroughly knew how. There were eighteen of 
us sitting at close quarters round the table. Starting on my right, 
and going all round, they were as follows: M. de Livry, Madame la 
. ar T usc dc Pompadour, the King, Madame la Comtesse d’Estrades, 
hie Due d Ayen, Madame de Brancas, the Comte de Noaillcs, M. 
de la buze, the Comte de Coigny, the Comtesse d’Egmont, M. de 
Croix, the Marquis de Renel, the Due de Fitz-Tames, the Due de 
Broghe, the Prince dc Turenne, M. de Crillon, M. de Voyer 
d Algernon. The Marechal de Saxe was also there but he did not 
sit down to table because he ate nothing after dinner, but he would 
U P, S0 ® C Ut ' b f now and then, for he was extremely fond of 
iood. The King, who always called him Comte de Saxe, seemed to 

T PeCt m m r VC , ry mUch ’ and re phed to what he said in a 
y / r \ nk and t0 P° int - • • • They were two 
Afterward^?’ ^ there JJ was P^nty of freedom but no licence. 

ht’r* 1 f mS W0UW g ° into the little salo °d there he 
d heat and pour out the coffee himself for there were no 
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servants about and everyone helped himself. The evening wound 
up with a game of Comete, played for very modest stakes’ 
(January 30th, 1747). 

Here is another instance: ‘The King sent me word by the Marechal 
d’Harcourt to go up at six o’clock, and we all had supper right up on 
the top floor in the little suite of rooms, in the greatest intimacy, 
there being only six of us with the King, viz: the King, the Marechal 
d’Harcourt, M. de Fleury, myself, M. de Joyeuse, the son and the 
father of M. de Croissy. The King was delightful in these intimate 
surroundings, as easy and as courteous as could be. He talked quite 
a lot to me. Afterwards, in the little turret room, he lit a fire and 
made us all sit round him without the least distinction, and we 
chatted with the greatest familiarity, except that, of course, we could 
not forget we were with our Sovereign.’ At ten o’clock, the Marquise 
de Pompadour, who had been to the premiere of a play of Crebillon’s, 
came back in a carriage from Paris, and everyone withdrew 
(December QOth, 1748). 

One might quote a score of passages like that, and de Grey’s 
accounts are the more valuable seeing that he himself was the very 
opposite to a libertine. He was in fact a very steady officer, a 
religious-minded man, a good father, an excellent son and a faithful 
husband. 

Never 'was there a man more easy to serve than Louis the Fifteenth. 
Even-tempered, never grumbling, he used to put up 'with all sorts of 
shortcomings and oversights without a word of complaint. 

‘He’s feeling it more than I am,’ he would say about the delin- 
quent. 

While he was still sleeping in Louis the Fourteenth’s bedroom, he 
used to light his own fire when he woke in the morning, in order 
not to disturb anyone. ‘We must let them sleep, poor souls,’ he 
would say to the Due de Luynes, ‘I prevent them often enough.’ 

He was equally indulgent to his own personal entourage, the 
captain of the guard, the gentlemen of the household and the 
secretaries. Dufort de Gheverny, who was introducer of ambassa- 
dors, says this of him: ‘I have often been more at home with him 
than with many other people I know. . . The kindness with which 
he treated me is written deep on my heart.’ 

All these young people full of boisterous life and mischief lived on 
terms of great familiarity with one another and Louis tire Fifteenth 
put up with all their wild behaviour. The Marquis de Villepail, 
groom of the Petite Ecurie was very fond of teasing the young 
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Bontemps who was waiting till he was of>agc to fill the post of 
valet dc chambre which his father had held before him. 'One day, at 
Versailles, Villcpail was in attendance on the King in order to pull 
off his boots after the hunt. When the ceremony was over, the King 
rose and, passing through die room which was his regular sleeping 
apartment, went down to Madame de Pompadour’s. As soon as he 
was gone, die place became die scene of sometvild liorsc-play between 
Bontemps and Villcpail. The latter had his ex officio whip in his 
hand and began to use it on Bontemps, but seeing Bontemps lay 
hold of the ICing’s hunting-crop, lie turned and rushed downstairs. 
Bontemps dien took his stand behind the door of the King’s bed- 
room, and, wrapping himself round with die door curtain, stood 
there armed with the hunting-crop. Pic had not been there playing 
the sentinel a quarter of an hour, when the King, who had an 
appointment with M. d’Argenson about some work they had to do, 
came hurriedly on die scene. The young madman of a Bontemps 
did not recognise die King’s step, and suddenly flinging out of the 
door curtain, rushed forward brandishing his whip, and then stood 
like one petrified. The King, guessing how the land lay, took him 
by the car and dragged him along for a yard or two. ‘Sire, forgive 
me,’ Bontemps exclaimed, ‘Villcpail has been giving it to me, and I 
thought it was he coming back again.’ The King did not let go 
of him till he was tired of pulling him about and laughing. At 
Choisy, Luyncs often saw him sit down by the waterside and chat 
familiarly with the boatmen and fishermen of the Seine. The only 
thing that made Louis the Fifteenth really angry was that anyone 
should ill-treat his animals. He had a white angora of enormous 
size. It was very gentle and affectionate and it used to come and he 
on a cushion of crimson damask in the centre of the mantelpiece 
‘The King’ to quote Dufort again, ‘was due to come in at half-past 
twelve that night from tire petits appartements. It was not yet twelve 
and Champeenetz, first valet de chambre said to us, ‘Do you know I 
can make a cat dance for several minutes on end?’ We laughed, and 
bet him he couldn’t. Champeenetz thereupon took a flask from his 
pocket, stroked the cat and poured a lot of cau de millcjleurs over its 
four paws. . . . Then the cat went back and resumed its slumbers, 
and we thought we had won. All of a sudden, feeling the effect of 
the spirits of wine, it leapt down, emitting a series of alarming 
reports from behind, and ran about on the table cursing and swear- 
ing, skipping and prancing like a ballerina. In the middle of it a 11 
the King arrived like a bolt from the blue. “Gentlemen” he said, 
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“what is going on here? Champcenetz, what have they been doing 
to my cat? I mean to get to the bottom of this.” The question was a 
point blank one. Champcenetz hesitated a moment and then made 
a clean breast of the whole thing. We smiled and looked to see if 
the King was taking the thing in the same light. But his face was 
stern, “Gentlemen,” he said, “I leave you here, but if you want to 
amuse yourselves, I am going to take care that it shan’t be at the 
expense of my cat.” That was said in such a tone of voice that no 
one has ever made the cat dance since.’ 

The question arises, was this easy-going nature of the King, as 
some have made out, the expression of a soft, indifferent and selfish 
nature equally incapable of feeling a deep emotion as of experienc- 
ing an unselfish sentiment? There is enough written evidence 
available to enable us to reply without any doubt that Louis the 
Fifteenth possessed a kind heart. The litde notes which, long after 
his marriage, he still continued to send to Madame de Ventadour, 
are delicious in their simplicity and childlike tenderness. He wrote 
to his old governess as a child might have written to a beloved old 
grandmother: ‘You know me thoroughly, chere marnan. Well then, 
you won’t be far out if you make up your mind that my gratitude to 
you will never be effaced from my heart, for, God be thanked, I 
have not got a heart like those people they tell us of. ... I embrace 
you, viaman with all my heart and long impatiently for the time 
when I shall be seeing you.’ 

For his children and his grandchildren, Louis had an affection 
that came out in a variety of different ways. If the Dauphin was the 
least little bit out of sorts, he couldn’t sit still, but kept going down 
to see him ever so many times a day, stopped with him to keep him 
company and endeavoured to keep his mind off his illness. When 
he was nine, the child had an abscess of the jaw and the surgeons 
were obliged to lance the cheek twee over. The operation was very 
painful. When he heard the child scream, the King went so pale 
that they thought he was going to faint. When his eldest daughter, 
Madame Elisabeth, left Versailles in order to marry the Infante 
Don Phillip, the future Duke of Parma, Louis the Fifteenth went 
with her in the coach as far as Plessis-Piquet, kissed her over and 
over again, and gave her a hundred and one pieces of advice. He 
came back to Versailles with a drawn face, and dared not show 
himself to the Queen for fear of breaking down again (August, 
1739). But in 1748, there was great joy. Madame Victoire who, 
for ten years past, had been at school at the Abbaye de Fontevrault, 
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came back ,o Court and Madame Bfa abed, had leave^to 

spend a few weeks with her parents. What a ^ s t lc Y 
another! Meals enfamdle, walks and drives k.sscs iaughtc 
of affection and of joy - nothing was wanting to comp 
picture of domestic bliss. The worthy Due dc Croy was PY 
touched by it. ‘We were at dessert/ he says, at the Ki _g P? 

tabic and saw a sight to warm the heart of every tr £? ' r ^ findin g 
it was the perfect, noble, unalloyed delight of the Ki g ^ 

himself thus in the bosom of lus family. And they we J 
pleased as he was. The Infanta was in the seventh heaven and got 
on especially well with the charming Madame Adelaide, ^ 
them being full of life and gaiety. The Infanta had come bac ^ 
a strong Gascon accent which, combined with hcr Z r^’hcld 
very pleasant to hear. In the salon, after supper, 
them for a long time with his arms round them, looking , 
with loving eyes and an affectionate air that was P crfcctl Y . b s 
from which it will be seen that the King was the best of father ; 
the best of friends, and the most upright man you emtid me > 

‘You could never believe how fond the King is of lus c 
wrote Madame de Pompadour a couple of years later, _ an 
are every bit as fond of him.’ In 1752, Madame Bennett 
She was the twin sister of Madame Elisabeth. Her death p 8 
him into a terrible state of grief, which excited the pity ot an ^ 
beheld it. And what an excellent grandfather he was. a 
conspicuous fondness for young people. He could p ay wi 
as if he were one of themselves and, indeed, there was a o ■ 
childlik e left in his imagination. So he was the ideal gran_ P 
adored by his grandchildren, joining in their games, s a^S 
their troubles. ‘It is really quite touching,’ said an eye wi > 
‘to see how the little folks pull him about and hug him, an 
how pleased he is.’ see 

One day, the Dauphin, then a young man of twenty, came 
the King. Matters were serious, and this papa of his was a v 
imposing person. At last the young man took his courage in 
hands and blurted out his trouble. } . t0 

‘I’ve something serious to tell you,’ he stammered. ‘I’ve g°t 1 
debt. Here’s a statement of what I owe. It amounts to 
livres and 10 sols all told, and I haven’t any money left. I want you 
help very badly.’ _ s 

The King took the paper, looked at it, smiled a little, and 1 
rather touched. 
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‘I’ll get you out of this mess , 5 he said, ‘and you shall have a little 
bit over into the bargain . 5 

With all the qualities that go to the making of a good father, a 
good home-keeping man of regular domesticated habits, Louis the 
Fifteenth was the worst of husbands and the most scandalous of 
princes. No doubt conjugal fidelity was out of date and many people 
in those days might have said, like Barbier, that in an age of extreme 
licence, ‘it would have been absurd to insist on the King being worse 
off than his subjects’. And yet all that we have hitherto learned 
about him would lead us to imagine that Louis the Fifteenth, if 
anyone, was the man to prove himself an exception to the general 
rule. And when, even in the Court itself, we see families so thorough- 
ly mapped up in each other as those of the Comte de Toulouse, or 
the Due de Luynes, the deplorable moral atmosphere of the times 
can hardly supply a sufficient explanation of the King’s delinquencies. 
As a matter of fact, the drama is much more complicated than that, 
and Louis the Fifteenth did not succumb without a struggle nor 
without remorse. 

The Queen was seven years older than her husband, and her ten 
confinements had not made her any younger. With her head 
enveloped in a sort of mantilla of black lace, she was always muffled 
up to the chin with shawls, ribbons, and tippets, and old-fashioned 
and rather ridiculous flummery which made her look like an old 
maiden, lady from the country. She used to sing, accompanying 
herself on the harpsichord, and painted little very carefully finished 
pictures which she used to give as presents to her friends. Her 
apartments were full of medals, relics, religious pictures, and serious 
books, to which she would apply herself, often with more diligence 
than understanding. She presided over a little circle of stately folk, 
elderly and rather grim, great sticklers for etiquette and as dull as 
they were worthy. With her very sterling virtues, her piety, her 
kindness of heart, and a charity that did good by stealth, it did not 
dawn on Maria that her husband needed a gayer and more intimate 
existence; that he wanted some refuge where he could do as he liked 
and find himself at home among people of charm who would not be 
everlastingly scheming to secure the precedence and position to 
which they deemed their rank entitled them. Instead of a home, 
Louis the Fifteenth found, in his wife’s circle, the most dismal 
portion of the whole Court, And so, in order that he might enjoy 
the society which his wife failed to gather about her, in order that 
he might bask in the atmosphere which she found it impossible to 
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create, lie began to look about among his kinsfolk for the society he 
lacked. He sought it at Rambouillet, the abode of his quasi uncle, 
the Comte de Toulouse. He sought it at his own cousin’s, 
Madamoiscllc de Charolais, the Due de Bourbon’s daughter. 

It was there that he fell in with Madame de Mailly. She was far 
from being a beauty, with her long nose, flat cheeks, big mouth, 
sharp eyes, skin brown rather than white, harsh voice, ungainly 
arms, and a walk like a grenadier’s. But she was clever, modest, 
unselfish, well-made, and she knew how to dress. Brought up by 
Fleury in an atmosphere of religion, with a wholesome fear of 
women, Louis the Fifteenth was one of those men whom great 
feminine beauty fills with awe rather than excitement. As Madame 
de Mailly was not a person to inspire awe, as she was quite unpre- 
tentious and bore herself towards him like a good friend and no 
more, he was all the better pleased. When the decisive step was 
taken is not quite clear. It was sometime in 1732 or 1733, but the 
affair was wrapped in great mystery, and the majority of people 
had not the slightest inkling of it. Even then it was no definite 
liaison. There were many twinges of conscience on the part of the 
King, and many attempts to give up the entanglement. The King 
communicated at least once a year, at Easter, and religiously fulfilled 
all his obligations as a Cadiolic. Punctual and even meticulous in 
his observance of the Church’s rule, never failing to keep the days of 
fasting and abstinence, he w r as perfectly well aware of the obligations 
■which sincere repentance would involve. "When the time for making 
his confession began to draw’ near, he seriously endeavoured to 
amend his life and made a genuine attempt to banish his mistress 
from his thoughts. He did not finally separate from the Queen until 
I73fij as the result of an incident which, the Due de Luynes reports 
at great length, hatting got it himself from his wife who was a friend 
and lady-in-waiting of the Queen’s. 

Marie was by temperament rather apathetic, and in no long time 
she had come to accept the marital attentions of Louis the Fifteenth 
merely as a matter of wifely duty. The quip attributed to her ‘what, 
always the same old round, always in the family way, always being 
confined’, is certainly apochryphal. Marie ■would never have 
permitted herself so unduuful a protest; but there is no doubt that 
there w r ere times when she scarcely welcomed the King and she 
often complained that he came to her from his supper parties, wtith 
his brain excited and his breath reeking of champagne. In July, 
1 73 ^j Louis being away at Compiegne, she informed him that she 
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was pregnant, but in the course of a walk which she took to Saint 
Cloud and Montretout, she got over-tired and that same night 
suffered a mishap which showed that she was not going to have 
another child just then at any rate. She told the King about it, 
but what she had not the courage to add was that, for fear of compli- 
cations, the surgeons had forbidden all conjugal relations for some 
time to come. When, on his return home, Louis made ready to pass 
the night with her, she refused him admittance. Offended at this 
ungracious treatment, he deemed that he was free henceforth to 
bestow his affections where he chose. Soon afterwards he made 
public his liaison with Madame de Mailly. He was then twenty- 
eight. 

The amours of Louis the Fifteenth, which have proved a tempting 
bait to so many chroniclers, have at length found their true historian 
in M. de Nolhac, and his books, in which insight and accuracy are so 
conspicuously combined, relieve us from the necessity of dwelling on 
a subject which he has so thoroughly illumined. Of his earlier 
mistresses, Mailly, Vintimille and Chateauroux, Vintimille was the 
one of whom he was the fondest. She had not her predecessor’s 
kindness of heart nor the unerring taste and triumphant brilliance 
of her successor. ‘She was ugly,’ declares a contemporary witness, 
‘with the sort of ugliness that inspires fear rather than contempt. 
She was enormously tall, with a bold, brazen expression. She had a 
clever face, and clever she was, but her brains were just as she had 
received them from nature, unimproved by education or the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge.’ What the King liked in her was her indepen- 
dence, her frankness, her resolute and downright style. He liked to 
listen to her, set great store by her advice and treated her with every 
possible mark of consideration and esteem. For all this she was 
grateful to him, and gratitude awakened in her yet warmer senti- 
ments which soon quickened into love. She was a woman altogether 
above the ordinary. Louis felt that she loved him, not from vanity, 
nor ambition, but for himself, his glory, and his greatness as a King. 
Always mistrustful of himself, he was won over by the virile energy of 
her intellect. Nevertheless, the liaison was not unattended by stormy 
outbreaks. One day, when she was in bed, her only response to his 
advances was a gesture of impatience, and Louis was so carried away 
by his wrath that he went the length of saying: 

‘I know well enough, Madame la Gomtesse, what would cure you. 
What you want is to have your head cut off. That wouldn’t suit you 
too badly, either, for you’ve got a pretty long neck. They would 
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drain off all your blood and give you lamb’s blood instead, and that 
would do you good because you’re so sour and spiteful.’ 

In September, 1741, Madame de Vintimille gave birth to a son, 
but after her confinement, her temperature, instead of subsiding, 
went up. The doctors held a consultation. They decided to bleed 
her. They carried out their intention and the patient fell into a doze. 
The King, who had hardly left her side for three days then withdrew. 
It was two o’clock in the morning. But at four o’clock, the fever 
getting higher than ever, Madame de Vintimille asked for a priest. 
She had just finished her confession -when she fainted away, and was 
unable to receive the communion. However, she again recovered 
consciousness, only to be seized, almost immediately, with horrible 
convulsions. She died about seven. 

Louis was still in bed, when La Peyronie, the surgeon, came to 
wake him. His first words were ‘What news?’ 

‘Bad, Sire,’ said La Peyronie simply. 

That he might weep unobserved, Louis the Fifteenth drew close 
die curtains of his bed. He heard Mass alone, refused to receive a 
soul, and, at nightfall, hiding his swollen eyes, he fled to Saint 
Leger with the Comtessc de Toulouse, and the dead woman’s sister 
and friends. No hunting, no card-playing for him. He spoke of 
nothing but her and her melancholy end. ‘When he came back 
again to Versailles he remained for weeks and months, sombre and 
abstracted. He kept on interposing in the general talk with themes 
of woe and words of penitence and expiation’, visibly devoured by 
religious remorse and the fear that he had aided in the damnation 
of the woman he loved. ‘There seems to be a great conflict going on 
in the King’s mind,’ said the scrupulous Luynes. It was long before 
the grief of Louis the Fifteenth wore to an end, and if thereafter he 
suffered himself to be ensnared by the advances of Madame de 
Chateauroux, it was because she reminded him, in many of her 
ways, of the character and enterprising spirit of Madame de Vinti- 
mille. ‘You are killing me, Madame,’ he said to her. ‘All the better, 
Sire,’ she made reply. ‘It is meet that a King should rise from the 
tomb.’ She inspired him with manly resolutions. In ’1 744, she went 
with him to join the army. She was with him at Metz in the month 
of August, when he was taken ill, and she duly played her part in 
the drama that was enacted around his bed; a sordid drama well- 
calculated to disgust one with one’s fellow men. 

Louis the Fifteenth, racked with fever, was growing weaker every 
day. The doctors were sending alarming bulletins to Versailles, 
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People began to speak in whispers about Confession and the Sacra- 
ments. But Confession would mean repentance, the promise to 
amend, the dismissal of the favourite. Madame de Chateauroux 
and Richelieu kept unceasing watch beside the King; not for an 
instant was he left alone; not a word of misgiving was allowed to 
reach his ears; his illness was nothing serious, he would pull through 
all right, it was only a matter of a few days, and so on. But no 
Sacraments! Not for the world! In the ante-chamber, there was 
such a crowd of people you couldn’t have got a pin between them. 
The opposition party, with long faces and downcast eyes, kept count 
of the fomentations, the clysters and the bleedings. They besieged 
the doctors, pushed the domestics hither and thither, and watched 
for the confessor, making believe to stifle their groans. The news is 
whispered from ear to ear. ‘Pere Perusseau has had a long interview 
with Madame de Chateauroux and she has come away in a state of 
desperation. The Due de la Rochefoucauld, Grand Master of the 
Wardrobe, is going to claim, on behalf of the chief courtiers, the 
right of entry to the sick-room, which Madame de Chateauioux as 
denied them.’ The Comte de Clermont had taken it upon himseli 
to make his way into the King’s room and had told His Majesty 
that he did not believe it was his intention to deprive the Princes o 
the Blood and the High Officers of the Court, of the satisfaction oi 
coming and seeing for themselves how he fared. The King gave is 
assent to the lesumption of the usual practice. Ma ame e 
Chateauroux was beside him at the time. Taking her bar 1 _ in 1S ’ 
he imprinted a kiss upon it; but immediately added, ‘Ah, Princess, i 
fear I am doing ill’. And, then, as she bent over him to embrace 
him, he thrust her away, saying in a low voice Perhaps we s a 
have to separate.’ On the 14th, the pious party carried the position. 
The King lost consciousness and had been heard to sigh Ian , 

So Madame de Chateauroux is going at last. To-night . is ajes 
will receive the Sacraments. To-morrow, Extreme Unction. 

While the wooden gallery which linked their quarters ° 
King’s was being pulled down, Madame de Chateauroux an 
latest collaboratrice, Madame de Lauraguais, took their sea 1 
coach bearing the coat-of-arms of M. de Belle-Isle and, with draw 
Winds and veiled faces, fled the town, pursued by shouts ote. 
don. In every village through which they passed, the jeering 
out anew. At la Ferte-sous-Jouarre, the people threw ston “ . 
and they barely escaped with their lives. While all t is was • 5 

Queen, almost demented with anxiety, is huine y 
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in the opposite direction, the road she had travelled as a bride. 

At every successive stage messengers bring her such ^ TlctteJ 

she gives herself no time to halt on the way. At Vitry, a let 
informs her that the King is asking for her. A 1 along A c route Ac 
peasants hasten in crowds to see her pass, to wish her well, to shower 
on her their prayers and protestations of love. At last, on Mond y, 
the 17th, at eleven o’clock at night, the Queen arrived. She went 
straight up to the sick room. The King saw her, recognize » 
embraced her and asked her pardon. Stayed by a miracle at the 
very gates of death, he seemed like one already detached from tins 
world and preoccupied solely with the thoughts of saving his soul. 

Louis the Fifteenth’s repentance was sincere and it might have 
been permanent. But, on the 13th and 14th, when the doctors were 
only giving the King two more days to live, the religious party 
displayed less anxiety about the welfare of the King’s soul than 
about giving an object lesson in ecclesiastical supremacy by display- 
ing to the people and the Dauphin a picture of a repentant King 
bowed low in humiliation beneath the priestly hand. 

The senior Chaplain, the Due de Fitz-James, Bishop of boissons 
was a man of thirty-five, son of the Marechal dc Berwick, an ambi- 
tious and haughty lord, late to enter the Church and more suite o 
do battle with the foe than to perform deeds of mercy and compas- 
sion. He imposed on the King a public confession and a kind or 
apology or amende honorable , couched in the most humiliating terms. 
The Court, the officers, the burgesses of Metz, as distinct from e 
common people, were permitted to be present. Before tliem, t e 
King asked pardon of his people for the scandal he had given t rem, 
he confessed that he was unworthy to bear the name of Most Chris- 
tian King, and Eldest Son of the Church. Finally, he declared that 
he submitted wholly to the orders of M. de Soissons, which deman e 
the dismissal of die two sisters. Fitz-James saw to it that the wor s 
of Louis the Fifteenth were immediately copied out and dissenuna 
ted throughout the Kingdom, to be read from the pulpit of every 
Parish Church in the land. Lastly, despite the instructions of t re 
King, who commanded that the Dauphin should not proceed further 
than Chalons, his guardian, die too zealous Chatillon, brought him 
right on to Metz with the unseemly haste of an heir spurring joyfully 
to put his father in the grave. But the King did not die, and after a 
few very bad nights, began to recover with a rapidity that filled die 
doctors with amazement. Thereupon, the judicious Barbier wrote 
the following entry in his diary: ‘The action of my Lord Bishop of 
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Soissons is looked on as a very great piece of work. People say that 
since the scandal was public, so ought the reparation to e. rea 
they are for making him Cardinal Archbishop of Pans. e P u 
often admire these great events without pondering ont ern 
deeply. For my own part, I venture to look on this a air as 
unbecoming, and this public and sudden reparation us an m u 
able scandal. The King’s reputation should be carefully guard . 
He should be brought to die religiously but also wi t e o 
that befits a King. What is the use of all tins ecclesiastical parad 
It was enough that the King was inwardly moved by 'sincere repen 
ance for the things he had done. There was no nee to Pf° c 
to the world. It was very right that Madame e a e 
should disappear from the scene, but her departure sio 
been arranged with some address; some sort of pretex s o ‘ , 
been found to account for the leave-taking o t e rmc , 

their women, who, it might have been said that o c ° urs ^ q n 
no longer any reason for staying on at Metz, seemg a • 

would soon be there; and not, by a sudden sentence o e. , 
open publicity to an intrigue which followed the 1 a * jj y 

affairf and of which, if the truth were told, the public could mtiy 
have had suspicions. I haven’t the least idea what wi PP on ^ 

he has been well for three months, but I thm 1 11s ' va f’ die 

tlioughtless and imprudent, and much more gra * n 

ecclesiastical authorities than to a prince at a cn ca 

From the line taken by this worthy bourgeois, we 5 k e 
the King himself felt about it all. Never did he f ^what ne 

himself called ‘die Metz performances’. The pu _ c declarations 
arrival of the Dauphin, Chatillon as Maire du Palais, Ac .tetertam 

read by the parish priests - the whole thing reI ^ a1 ^ od 

his memory as something at once disgraceful an a s • j iac [ 

Queen was a stranger to all these intrigues, ut e p^ ^P^ her 
upheld her cause with too much vehemence, V , flamboy- 

fate with too much ostentation, they were too obviously 
antly her friends, for her not to be compromise Y, ^ diat the 
and clumsy intervention. There were whisper j g w Q f p re . 

King was going to resume conjugal relations, » , another 

paration for thft happy event, Madame de well 

pillow put in the Queen’s bed, that Mane, though she i ^ ^ 
over forty, was learning the use of powder an p ' * kind D f 
tittle-tattle was reported to Louis the Fifteenth 
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embellishments best calculated to stir his bile. Were people always 
going to do what they liked with him? Were these church people 
going to lord it over him and dictate to him in his very bedroom? 
While the populace were in a state of wild enthusiasm about the 
‘Well Beloved’, while cheering crowds and reiterated Te Deums 
acclaimed his restoration to health, Louis retreated behind a rampart 
of suspicion, misgiving and remorse. He went off on a visit to his 
father-in-law at Luneville, stayed a few days in Strasburg, suddenly 
made up his mind to go and join the troops and put himself in 
command of the forces that were laying siege to Friburg. Two 
months went by; but by the time he returned to Paris his mind was 
made up. Chatillon and La Rochefoucauld were banished to their 
estates, Fitz-James was relegated to his Bishopric and forbidden to 
leave it. One night in November, however, someone scratched at 
the Queen’s door. Was it the King? Marie did not open it. Ten 
days later, Mesdames de Chateauroux and de Lauraguais were 
recalled. It was a short-lived triumph for the favourite. She died 
almost immediately aftci wards, from congestion of the lungs. 

Very soon the Queen had begun to feel that Louis was slipping 
away from her again. It caused her grief, but she was approaching 
the placid time of life, and for years now she had accustomed herself 
to a peaceful, untroubled existence, in which the King had come to 
occupy a very small place indeed. Not having any influence, she 
was the storm-centre of no ambitions. A harmless little circle, a 
little group of loyal and warm-hearted friends, with never a trace of 
heart-burning, a little band in which the aim of each was to live on 
good terms with the others - such was the society in which she passed 
her days. The great man of the fraternity was President Henault, a 
clever, well-read personage, an easy and witty conversationalist. 
With him, there were Moncrif the poet, the Due de Luynes, his 
wife, his brother the bishop, Madame de Mirepoix, de La Mothe, 
the Chevalier d’Honneur, the Comte d’Argenson before his 
downfall. They called each other by little terms of endearment, pet 
names. Madame de Villars was nicknamed Papete, the Duchesse 
de Luynes was known as the Hen; d’Argenson as the Youngster. 
They were not in the least sanctimonious; the Queen herself was not. 
Occasionally she would let them tell her some very mild and inoffen- 
sive impropriety. One day, the bishop dropped off to sleep in the 
middle of a conversation and began to snore like a humming 
top. Suddenly he woke with a start and said ‘We must call a meeting 
of the Chapter.’ As this remark was completely inappropriate, his 
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unfortunate shot was a subject for mirth for a whole month. But it 
was not every day that startling things like that occurre . o 
uneventful times there was always cookery and m nesses. 

Queen ate with an unflagging and unflurried appetite. ° 
then she would give herself indigestion. That was an excus 
taking medicine, and it all helped to pass away t e time. “ > 
addition to religious devotions and pious observances w ^nc 
up the fine flower of this life of theirs, there was wor ' to e on 
the poor, the secret distribution of alms which knew no lmi , 
which not only superfluities but necessaries as well were one 
The King took to himself a new mistress, a certain] Madan* 
Normant d’Etioles, nee Poisson. It was given out t at , 

a masked ball, that she was twenty-four years of age an a 
very pretty. Her father had been a clerk in t e emp o ^ 

Parises and had now got a berth in the Commissariat. H 
hard-working man, common, and blunt in his manner o d 

The mother had not seen much society, but s ® was , ter’shus- 
thoughther daughter was going to do wonders. _ e fS uptake 
band was a queer little midget of a fellow, very qmc . general! 
popular with his companions, and the nephevv o a , got 

Subsequently the story got about that old Poisson eenver y 

himselfhanged for robbery, and that Madame oisson ^ 

liberal in her favours to Paris-Marmontel. Normant 

only thing known for certain was that it was e u ^ youn g 

who had made the marriage. He found the money j ha-d. settled 
woman educated at the Ursuline Convent at on the neW 
money on the bridegroom and kept a f y ^ particulars, 
establishment. But the Court soon got to know P dub}ous 

Madame d’Etioles was very well known, it see , had 

world of faded coquettes, literary Hons and financier. ^She h^ 

supped at Madame de Tencins with. Mariya i - » her delicate 

Montesquieu; she had won over Madame she ‘had philoso- 

compliments; she had corresponded with /most conspicuous 

pliical leanings’, that is to say, religion was no _ e ^ sbe wa s 

characteristic; finally, and this was the crowning Qne day into 
somehow connected with Binet, who mtro uc {o houis the 

die King’s private apartments and presen e d to solicit 

Fifteenth! She was anxious, we are given to underhand, 
a berth for her husband as a farmer-genera . . . brought the 

And now a fresh blunder on the part of the 0 Mirepoix, 

scandal to a head: The Dauphin’s tutor, Boyer, Bishop P 
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whose business it was to allot preferments, had taken charge of 
the party after Chatillon’s banishment. He was not wanting in 
intelligence or determination, but his intelligence was short-ranged 
and his determination pig-headed. Without very carefully weighing 
his words, he trounced Binet, reproached him for bringing Madame 
d’EtioIes to Versailles, and threatened him with all sorts of mysteri- 
ous penaldcs. Binet, thinking his position was insecure, hurried 
away to tell the King that people were trying to put a spoke into 
his love-affairs. Now, Louis the Fifteenth may have been timid, but 
nothing was better calculated to enrage him and goad him into 
action, than an attempt to keep him in leading-strings. So it came 
about that, in this month of April, 1745, Madame d’EtioIes almost 
lived at the Palace. She was destined to return thither for good and 
all after Fontenoy, as Marquise de Pompadour and the King’s 
official mistress. 

Nattier, Boucher, Carle Van Loo, La Tour, Cochin, Drouais, 
Lemoyne, Pigalle have all portrayed Madame de Pompadour on 
canvas or in marble, but her brother, Marigny, often used to say 
that none of the busts or the portraits were first-rate likenesses and 
that all this profusion of masterpieces was bewildering rather than 
enlightening. How far more valuable, from the historian’s point of 
view, is a certain passage written by a first-hand observer, a man of 
moderate talents it is true, but, nevertheless, one who knew how to 
take things in and to describe what he saw; I refer to Le Roy, the 
Lieutenant of the Royal Hunt at Versailles. ‘The Marquise de 
Pompadour,’ according to this gentleman, ‘was rather above the 
middle height, slim, graceful, lissome and elegant; her face was 
quite in keeping with her figure and was a perfect oval; beautiful 
hair, light auburn rather than gold, rather big eyes with eyebrows 
of the same colour, a perfect nose, a charming mouth, lovely teeth 
and the most delicious smile. The most beautiful skin in the world 
set off all- her attractions to the greatest advantage. Her eyes 
had an indefinable charm, which they may have possibly have 
owed to their uncertain colouring. They had not the glittering 
brilliance of black eyes, nor the tender languor of blue, nor the soft 
delicacy of grey. Their indeterminate hue seemed to endow them 
with every kind of seductiveness and successively to express all the 
emotions of her mobile spirit. Thus the countenance of the Marquise 
de Pompadour was the scene of infinitely varied shades of expression, 
yet never did her countenance betray anything but the completest 
harmony. All was subordinated to one end, which postulates no 
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small measure of self-control. In all her actions she was indeed the 
very ‘poetry of motion’, and she seemed to have reached that 
mysterious borderline where mere human elegance appears to take 
wing and soar to the regions of the divine. The utmost care had been 
bestowed upon her education so far as the outward graces were 
concerned, and she was perfect from every point of view except 
the moral one. All the talents were hers, all the gifts and all the 
graces. She sang and danced and played the harpsichord, she acted, 
painted and engraved without giving herself the smallest airs, and 
all with perfect gaiety and good humour. 

Her enemies used to call her a grisette, a flighty shop-girl. That was 
mere Court jealousy. She was, in fact, a bourgeoise, a flower of the 
Rialto, the prettiest woman in Paris, but with a sensibility far 
removed from the starchy, unbending air of the ambitious great- 
lady. She loved the King for his own sake, as being the finest man 
in the kingdom, and the most lovable. She loved him sentimentally, 
and if not with a profound passion, at least with sincere affection. 
Sainte-Beuve had a keen eye; he said that even into the brilliant 
scandal of her royal liaison she biought something of her homely, 
middle-class sentiments, the affections and tastes of ordinary 
domestic life. She was a marvel at running a house, presiding over a 
dinner-table and charming away the boredom of an empty day. She 
possessed the art of kindling wit in her friends, and her guests 
always used to depart on excellent terms with themselves. Gontaut 
and Bernis put the finishing touches on her pronunciation and mode 
of speech, and instructed her in the traditional manners and customs 
of Court behaviour. She got to know all about genealogies, pedi- 
grees, the various ranks of nobility, ceremonial and etiquette. But 
this second education never made her forget the solid advantages 
of the first. In her apartments, Louis the Fifteenth found what he 
had long sought and sought in vain; he found a few square feet where 
he could really unbend and feel at his ease. If the word be not too 
virtuously domestic in its implications, we might say that Madame 
de Pompadour’s abode was for him a home. At least it was a refuge 
where peace and quiet awaited him, and good humour, and loyal, 
unwavering friendship. 

The previous favourites, had gone out of their way to offend the 
Queen by their insolence or affected airs of homage. Madame de 
Pompadour had no powerful clique behind her; no influential 
family connections. Her aim was not to dominate, but to disarm 
unfriendly prejudice. By her constant deference, her kindness, her 
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delicate tactfulness she succeeded in winning the tolerance of the 
Queen and her entourage. ‘Since there must be one,’ said Marie, 
‘better this one than another.’ Furthermore, acting on his mis- 
tress’s advice, the King treated liis wife with greater consideration. 
He paid her more attention in public, he greeted her of a morning 
with words of affection, and relieved her of great anxiety by paying 
off tire debts, amounting to some forty thousand crowns, in which her 
deeds of charity had involved her. 

Of all the various posts about the Court, Madame de Pompadour 
took charge of the only one that was vacant; she became Secretary 
of State for Pleasure. No one could amuse tire King as she could. 
There was never a journey, or a supper-party, or a friendly gathering 
without her. She organized private theatricals, and her performances 
in Moliere’s plays and Lulli’s operas won her immense applause. 
She purchased, or built, little chateaux, and personally took charge 
of all the details of their furnishing, in order to give the King a pleasant 
surprise when he saw them. There was Montretout, for example, 
and Crecy, La Celle, les Hermitages, Bellevue, Menars. But these 
gew-gaws were a costly item, for the foremost artists of the day were 
set to work on them. At Bellevue, Verberckt and Rousseau were 
responsible for the wood-carving, Boucher decorated the gallery, 
Oudry, the dining-room, Carle Van Loo, the chief reception room. 
Statues by Falconet and Pigalle adorned the entrance hall and the 
park. But then all these marvels would revert, in due course, to the 
Crown. The Marquise may have spent a lot, but it was not on her- 
self. She grew no richer. In her last years, when her monthly 
pension had been reduced to three thousand livres, she had to sell 
some of her jewels in order to keep free of debt, and when she died, 
all they found in her apartments, in the way of cash, was thirty- 
seven louis in a writing-table drawer. However, she always kept 
strict note of what she received and what she spent. That was in the 
blood. She kept accounts like any well-to-do and methodical house- 
wife and, so far from looking on herself as a spendthrift, she took 
pride in the various things she had picked up at bargain-prices 
and stored in houses which, in due course, would be given back or 
bequeathed to the King. After all, what better way could there be of 
encouraging art, than giving work to artists? Weavers, painters, 
sculptors, cabinet-makers, marblers, moulders, architects and 
gardeners would all bequeath her memory to posterity. And if the 
Revolution came and ransacked, dispersed or destroyed the treasures 
she had collected, can we, in fairness, cast the blame on her? 
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Madame de Pompadour was the King’s mistress for five years, 
from 1745—1750. She remained his friend for fourteen, un er 
death on April 15th, 1764. But the ‘drive’ at Court was unceasing 
and gave her no rest. In a few seasons it had exhausted her nerves 
and ruined her fragile charms. She was consumptive and, a mos. 
from the beginning, she had been liable to attacks of blood-spitting, 
but, until the Peace of Aix-la Chapelle, and while the K 11 ^ w ^ s away 
on campaign, she had been able to enjoy some perio o repose 
and to live in the open air. But when, at last, Louis came ome or 
good, she became the slave of her own unstable gran eur, o ier 
own amazing success, which drew upon her unending s a ts o envy, 
hatred and treachery. She defended herself with sleepless energy, 
her mind was always on the rack, she was for ever g ^ng ag 
intrigues and countering plots and conspiracies. ts ern 5 
life I lead,’ she wrote in 1749, to Madame de Lutzelbourg. 
scarcely a minute to myself. Rehearsals and per ’ ’ 

twice a week, without a break, journeys now to e ® . . . ’ 

now to la Muette. Then there are the Court duties, as yi . g 

are indispensable - Queen, Dauphin, Dauphme, ^ e _ oment to 

two Infantas! Just ask yourself whether it gives you sh(j 

breathe. Pity me, and don’t be too hard on me ' , . ^ 

wrote thus to her brother: ‘Except for the p easure 

Ktag, which certainly makes anKnit for ever^m^c r^s o J 

a wilderness of worry and boredom an As far back 

is heir to.’ The strode was more than she c^d stand. A, far^back 

as 1748, seeing her without her make- R and unhea i t hy 

to perceive how old she 'vas looki g, h ^ chiUs> coughs , 

her appearance. She was for e ^ er u P ness wh i c h made her in- 
mterminable colds, attacks °f overcome her wea riness and 

SSb of taking »me nostrum or other m 

the shape of draughts, P als . tobal ^““nts^ap.^ a “g ,, crs ,. lf 

Aere’nmy^tmaain^^t^tiier'hond 

wrought of mutual confidence an <« ' dispensed with a 

From this time f forward ta- ^ Xed thenLlves widtout 
nustress en U„ Women of ^h^h affairs. His Majesty 

woTd U Se°ifis ptoe 

cahs upi People 
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picture to themselves a sort of Seraglio on the Oriental model, 
an immense park with secluded groves, flower-sprinkled lawns and 
a whole troop of innocent does pursued by a libidinous monarch. 
What a brave opportunity for the historian to parade the magnifi- 
cence of his uncompromising virtue! But as a matter of fact, when it 
is shorn of its embroideries, when you have deducted all the factitious 
indignation of which it has been the target, the thing does not 
amount to much. The Parc aux Cerfs was a part of Versailles built 
on the site of one of Louis the Thirteenth’s hunting boxes. Louis the 
Fifteenth had a house there, which it is now impossible to identify. 
It was, if you like, a sort of garconniere, a kind of bachelor’s establish- 
ment where he received and gave hospitality to young women of 
easy virtue. We know about some of the boarders. They had not 
been dragged there against their will. Most of them had served 
their apprenticeship in their own families; such, for example, as 
that Morphise, whose four sisters, after trapsing about in the wake 
of the army, were taken over by some habitues of the stews, gentle- 
men very far from being in their first youth. No doubt this does not 
excuse the King, and all this trafficking was entirely ignoble. But 
to pretend that Louis the Fifteenth was the only man who had 
relations with young women willing to barter their charms for hard 
cash is a piece of rather conspicuous hypocrisy from which we beg 
leave to dissociate ourselves. 

■ These clandestine liaisons satisfied the imperious instincts of the 
King, without compromising either his head or his heart. Precisely 
at this date, Madame de Pompadour was leaving the quarters 
which, as the King’s mistress, she had occupied on the second floor 
at Versailles and was settling herself in on the ground floor, hitherto 
assigned exclusively to the Princes of the Blood Royal. In 1750, 
what had formerly been the apartments of the Comte de Toulouse, 
overlooking the north flower garden, were fitted- up for her. -Two 
years later, she was created a Duchess, and enjoyed all the honours 
appertaining to that rank. She was thus put on an equal footing 
with the wives of Dukes and Peers. Without attempting to influence 
the ICing’s feelings to her own advantage, she steadfastly fulfilled 
her role of confidante, counsellor and friend. Far from attempting 
to monopolise him as she had formerly done, she strove to re-unite 
him to his children, urged him to live with his family and was more 
than ever attentive to the Dauphin. With the Queen’s goodwill 
already assured her, she came in the end to be on good terms with 
the whole of the Royal Family. She even grew a little devout, read 
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improving books, went to Mass and began to look about for a 
confessor who would consent to condone her past conduct and, at 
the same time, permit her to live in close proximity to the King. 
‘She’s taking a leaf out of Madame de Maintenon’s book 5 wrote a 
perspicacious observer. And that was true. It was her ambidon, 
as it had been Madame de Maintenon’s, to associate her name with 
some charitable establishment in aid of the poorer nobility, on 
the model of Saint-Cyr. Most important of all, she realized what 
other people failed to see, how greatly Louis the Fifteenth worried 
over affairs of State. She knew that, in spite of his cold and taciturn 
exterior, he needed someone to whom he could confide his troubles, 
and talk about his plans, his misgivings, his disappointments. He had 
his fits of depression and foreboding, which his dissipations did not 
avail to cure, and which nothing but a 'woman’s affection could 
dispel. And it was in that sphere, that she again rendered herself 
indispensable. 

On January 5th, 1757, the Court was at Trianon. But in the 
afternoon, the King had come back to Versailles to be company for 
one of his daughters, Madame Victoire, who was indisposed and 
confined to her room. His carriages had been waiting for him 
since half-past five, at the far end of the Cour de Marbre. At six 
o clock, he left his apartments, came down the little staircase and 
went out through the guard-room underneath his corner study. 
Some torch bearers walked in front. Behind the King came the 
auphin and the Due de Richelieu, first gentleman-in-waiting for 
Aat year, and behind him again, the Due d’Ayen. As usual the 
King s bodyguard was drawn up in two lines, from the door right 
down to the coach. Suddenly, out of the darkness, a man sprang 
orward, shoved aside two of the soldiers and reached the King. He 
struck at him with all his might and then darted back again through 
* e gap he had made, his hat on his head. ‘Due d’Ayen,’ said the 
n gj someone has just struck me with his fist!’ He put his hand to 
s n ght side and drew it back again all covered with blood, 
om wounded, and that is the man who struck me, that man there. 

n eguerry, a footman, the Dauphin and some of the soldiers flung 
hnl!? SC r Ves on the man, who made no attempt to get away. Keep 

the n , ’ but don5t kil1 him ’’ said 1116 Kin S- Then wavins f lde 
m UC d A y en , who was proffering his assistance he said. No, I < can 

SUr a ^f. to get upstairs again.’ Still quite calm, he did, m act, 

hi? *. eC I! ? getting up the little staircase. As soon as he was bac m 

00m l t was found he was losing a lot of blood. He began to ee 
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faint and said he thought he was done for. ‘I shan’t get over it,’ 
he said, and kept on asking for a priest and a surgeon. 

The staff being at Trianon, there were no footmen, no linen, no 
sheets on the bed. They laid him down on his mattress and covered 
him up with a dressing-gown. They managed to get his clothes off 
him, and did what they could to staunch the wound. The King 
hurriedly made lxis confession to a chaplain and immediately 
afterwards, fainted away. At last La Martinierc, the surgeon-in- 
chief, and, with him, Senac, the senior physician, arrived on the 
scene. The King had been struck between the fourth and fifth 
ribs. The would-be assassin had used a Namur knife, that is, a knife 
with an ordinary blade on one side, and a pen-knife blade on the 
other. He had struck his blow with the latter, and the King, luckily 
for him, being very warmly clad, the several layers of clothing had 
deadened and diverted the blow. La Martiniere probed the wound; 
no organ had been touched, nor wero there any signs of sepsis. 
About midnight, after changing the dressing, he was able to 
announce that it would only be a matter of a few days’ feverishness 
and weakness, and that the wound would heal quite normally, 
and without any complications. But the King’s illness was mental 
rather than physical. There, in his bed, curtained off from the 
world, he lay, a prey to his own reflections. When someone remarked 
to him that his wound was not a deep one, he replied, ‘It is deeper 
than you think, it has gone to my heart.’ His assailant, Damiens, 
was merely an isolated fanatic. He denied that he had any accom- 
plices, and the judges could discover no traces of a conspiracy. 
Damiens was a magistrate’s servant . . . He must have overheard a 
good many conversations, and what he heard seems to have turned 
his head. Where was the country going to? Thirteen years ago, at 
Metz, the King had made a solemn promise to God that he would 
reform his way of life? But then Madame de Pompadour was only 
the King’s friend, these days. Whom was he to believe? What was 
he to do? And among all these counsellors, was there a single one 
who was truly sincere and disinterested? And then Metz would 
persist in rising up before him again, the public humiliation, the 
shameful flight of Madame de Chateauroux. 

The King got about again. He received the Ambassadors, the 
Court and the deputations that came from all parts of the country. 
Still he remained gloomy and taciturn. ‘At last, one day,’ we are 
told by Dufort de Cheverny, ‘it was nearly two o’clock, and the 
apartment was almost empty. The King had on his dressing-gown 
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and his night cap and carried a stick, leaning on it lightly. Some- 
times he would take a glance out of the window; sometimes he would, 
stop, and stand lost in thought. The Dauphin, to whom the King 
made no sign of dismissal was chatdng with the Marquis du Muy; 
the Dauphine could not summon up courage to take her leave. I he 
King, being at length assured that everyone was at dinner, gave the 
Dauphine the signal to depart. She came forward made the 
customary obeisance and went away. She was attended by severa 
ladies, among them the Duchesse de Brancas, a friend of Madame 
de Pompadour’s. The King said to Madame de Brancas Give me 
your cloak.” She took it off and gave it him. With a bow to her, 
he put it round his shoulders, took a turn in silence about e room 
and went out. He turned in the direction of the inner apartments, 
and the Dauphin, who was accustomed to go with him, took a lew 
steps in the same direction. He had not got halfway across t e room, 
when the King turned round. “Don’t you come, he said. Ihe 
Dauphin obeyed and at once returned to his own apartmen 
for dinner. The King came back agam between three and fou 
o’clock. You wouldn’t have thought he was the same man. He ha 
gone away looking gloomy and stern. Now he seeme qui e easy 
Us mind I„d had a most agreeable look on Us face. A srmle played 
about his lips, and he chatted away without a shadow of ' 

He had something to say to every one of us, made one ortwojo 
remarks about the cloak he had on, and e t us saying 
going to dine, and urged us to do the same. He came bad. , andrt 
was quite easy toguess that he had been to pay a visit to Madame de 
Pompadour. Jusfdds one conversation path a 
interested in his welfare than anyone else in the , 

soothed his troubled spirit, which was more in need of comfort than 

LouisTthe Fifteenth had suffered deeply. ‘He was a ^’ ^ 
the same witness, ‘that he had forfeited the affections of ^ P^P 1 ^ 
He was often tortured by that idea. Then he would question himse 
and ask whether he had fulfilled his duties as a King, and ^whert ^ , 
when his last hour came, he would be able to meet God ^dmut 
trembling. He was too religiously minded not to bethink 
the Last Judgment, not to fear Eternal Punishment No doubt he 
often told himself that the merits of Saint Louis must sur y 
to all his descendants and that, through his prayers, 
be forgiven him. Nevertheless the sight of death would send L him ofl 
into a fit of black melancholy and disturb him to such an extent 
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that he would be incapable of saying anything for hours. One day, 
a huntsman was drowned before his very eyes. He stopped the hunt, 
turned his horse about, regained his carriage and, greatly upset, 
went back to Versailles without a word. On his first visit to Ram- 
bouillet, after the death of the Comte de Toulouse, the Princess, 
overwhelmed with grief, broke down and wept when she saw him. 
And for a long time, he stood quite motionless, unable to utter a 
word. 

The Due de Luynes reports that on that occasion he heard him 
say several times that he was no person to comfort people, because 
he himself was so completely prostrated when he saw people over- 
whelmed by any great sorrow. When, bysheer force of will, he man- 
aged to overcome his dumbness, he could not even then shake off the 
funereal ideas that were obsessing him. His talk would continually 
turn on dissecting dead bodies, on diseases, burials and cemeteries. 
Being a considerable adept in medicine, he made use of technical 
terms and piled on anatomical details with a kind of unholy frenzy, 
which was really the echo of his inward remorse. He would often 
begin some request or other with the words ‘When I come to die*. 
And when his listeners attempted some deprecatory remark he 
would say, in a tone that riveted them to the spot, ‘Well, but it has 
got to come hasn’t it?’ 

Even when his anxieties were at their blackest, Louis might well 
have found some solace in the reflection that his intentions had been 
good. He had tire welfare of the country at heart, and he possessed 
most of the qualities which go to the making of a great king. To 
begin with, he had the presence, the majesty, the stateliness, the 
charm. The Master of the Hunt at Versailles who portrayed 
Madame de Pompadour with such insight, has bequeathed us an 
equally accurate portrait of the King. ‘A very notable air of 
nobility was engraven on his countenance, and this was still further 
enhanced by the way in which he used to carry his head. His mien 
was stately, but without exaggeration, and although the King was 
naturally shy, he had succeeded in obtaining sufficient command over 
his feelings to ensure that his expression should always be firm, but 
without the least suspicion of displeasure. In public, he bore himself 
with an air of assurance, with perhaps just a tinge of severity, but 
that was all. In private, especially when he was talking to any one 
with whom he wished to be friendly, his eyes would light up with 
kindness and he seemed to be trying to conciliate the affections of 
those with whom he was conversing.’ When he was with the army, 
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the troops loved him from the very start; he talked to them just as 
they ought to be talked to, and in perfecdy appropriate language. 
During the seige of Menin he lived like a subaltern, eating and 
sleeping in the trenches. He was brave, naturally, as became a 
descendant of Henry the Fourth, and he wore his courage with a 
smile. At Fontenoy, on the eve of the combat, he taught his aide-de- 
camp some quaint little songs. During the battle, when it looked 
as if the worst might befall, he remained under fire, calm and 
collected, divining at a glance the positions to take up, and, by his 
coolness, instilling fresh courage into the troops whose ranks the 
earlier charges had broken. ‘My dear Mamma,’ wrote the Dauphin 
in a charming letter to Marie Leczinska, ‘I cannot tell you the joy 
I feel at the victory which the King has just won. He showed 
himself a true King all through, but especially when it looked as if 
victory was not going to light on his side; for then, without allowing 
himself to be perturbed by the perplexity in which he saw everyone 
involved, he himself issued the most sensible orders, with a presence 
of mind and a decision which no one could help admiring; and it was 
here, more than anywhere else, that he revealed his true greatness.’ 

Nevertheless, Louis the Fifteenth was averse to the shedding of 
blood. He was not one of those who look upon military glory as the 
most enviable thing in the world. One day when he was examining 
the Dauphin’s history course and turning over the leaves of a 
military atlas with him, he began to talk about war, and the motives 
which led Kings to declare it. ‘Sometimes they are trivial enough,’ 
he said. ‘We are answerable for the blood that is shed.’ 

On the evening after Fontenoy he pointed out to his son the field 
of batde all strewn with the dead. 

‘See,’ he said once more, ‘See the price of victory, to a man of 
kindly heart. The blood of our enemies is, after all, the blood of 
our fellow-men. The really glorious thing is to spare it.’ 

His memory was prodigious. He could recall with perfect accuracy 
names, dates, faces, pedigrees, records of service. Twenty years 
afterwards, he recollected tiny details which he picked up in the 
course of a chance conversation and to which, at the moment, he 
appeared- to pay no particular heed. He had the reputation of 
being lazy. It was undeserved. He worked a great deal, but it was 
by himself, and in his own fashion, which was not that of his prede- 
cessor. For Louis the Fourteenth, the whole essence of kingship 
was the Council. Important pieces of business came before him, cut 
and dried, in the form of an oral report, presented by a minister, 
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on -which each of the other members of the Council would pronounce 
his view in turn. His task and his merit consisted, not in studying 
die matter at first hand, but in listening to what the others had to 
say, disentangling the skein of arguments, and taking sides for the 
one which seemed to have most to be said for it. Thus every decision 
was arrived at by means of discussion between four or five people, 
who met in conference almost every day. Towards the end of the 
reign, this machinery worked with diminished regularity. For lack 
of competent advisers, Louis the Fourteenth was more and more 
compelled to tackle details himself. But, in the halcyon days, that 
was how the thing was worked. The seat of government was the 
Council Chamber. The King had no other writing desk than the 
table at which his advisers took their seats. He had no special 
working room of his own, no bureau, no papers even, except some 
correspondence that was locked up in two or three deed-boxes 
and had relation to family matters rather than to secrets of State. 
The system was by no means new', but Louis the Fourteenth had 
brought it to perfection, because it was admirably adapted to his 
particular mental qualities, winch were, concentration, regularity, 
perseverance, moderation and a sense of reality. Louis the Fifteenth, 
on the other hand, did not take at all kindly to it. His twofold 
misfortune was to have acceded when very young to the Throne, 
and, when he arrived at man’s estate, to have appointed his tutor 
to the helm of government. While his predecessor had begun to 
rule, on his own responsibility, at the age of twenty-three, he 
remained till he was thirty-two under the tutelage of the man who 
had been responsible for his education, and before whom he had 
been accustomed to bow as before the repository of all knowledge. 
He is invariably portrayed as a vainglorious tyrant. In point of 
fact, his vices were of a totally opposite nature; lack of self-confidence, 
fear to insist on having his own way, and an excessive respect for 
opinions with which he disagreed. In the Council Chamber, instead 
of being master and requisitioning information on which to base his 
commands, he long maintained the attitude of the pupil who humbly 
asks questions for his own information, and trembles to contradict 
his master. Nevertheless, he was intelligent, he had a strong, alert 
mind and his brain worked quickly. He knew his Europe, and he had 
a taste, as well as a flair, for politics. But he was afraid of making 
mistakes, he was handicapped by an inferiority complex, his sense of 
his own deficiencies paralysed him, and, scores of times, he held his 
peace, when he ought to have said ‘It shall be sol’ 
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He dared not reprimand a minister who had failed in his duty. 
He would make much of him in public and have him watched in 
secret. If he made up his mind to get rid of him, he would not dare 
to tell him so to his face. He would deceive him with a great show of 
friendliness and, an hour later, send him a written command to 
resign his post. They called it deceit. It was not really that, it was 
merely timidity. 

As soon as he was alone, he was himself again. The fact was, he 
was a man for the office, a man who only worked really well when 
he was surrounded by notes, dockets and files. ‘He likes a lot of 
papers about him,’ says d’Argenson; ‘lie is fond of study and reading 
and even of writing in the particular style of M. Chauvelin, who 
inspired him. He has had cupboards fitted up in a special room, 
and there his papers are kept in the most scrupulous order, all 
labelled and ticketed by his own hand. They consist of statements 
about everything under the sun — products, balance sheets, specia 
systems, plans, and schemes of all sorts.’ This was a very secret 
retreat into which there was no admittance. On the occasion o 
some supper party or other, Croy observed it from afar, all e 
with books and instruments, digests and catalogues connecte wit 
every rank, grade, or office in the State or the Services . Like many 
othei of the rooms, this one underwent frequent alteration, ut, 
to this day, may you see there the shelves on which Louis the Well- 
Beloved ranged his filing-cases for all the world like a model attorney. 
After all, did he not trace his lineage through his ancestress, Mane o 
Nemours, Duchesse de Savoie, back to Cesar de en ome an 
Gabrielle d’Estrees, whose grandsire, surnamed Babou, was a 
notary at Tours about the year 1556?. If it was s t e as ^'°* 1 
explain characters in the light of heredity, the historians wou av 

there a subject ready to their hand. , M jn-a 

On the death of Fleury in January, 1743, the Due de NoaiU 
restored to Louis the Fifteenth the papers with which Louis me 
Fourteenth had entrusted him in 1714, among others the 
in thirty-three articles, which he had prepared for the Due d Anjou 
on his becoming King of Spain. ‘I conclude,’ Louis Fourteenth 

had written, ‘with one of the most important pieces of advice it is ^ 

my power to give you. Rule; never be ruled. Never avea ’ 

nor a Prime Minister. Hear what people have to say, co ^ityour 
Council, but make your own decision. God who has made y 
King, will give you all the insight you require, as long as yo 
intentions are good.’ And Noailles enlarged on that theme. You 
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Majesty will sec in the instructions which I have the honour to hand 
you, written entirely by the hand of your august great-grandfather, 
that, of all maxims of state, that great prince regarded it as one of 
the most important and most essential things for a king to have neither 
prime minister, noi favourite. All Europe, Sire, is watching what is 
now going on, and it will redound to your glory to make it clear that 
you alone are ruler of this great and noble monarchy, that your 
gifts and your authority are the soul of it and that nothing is done 
in it, in your name, save under orders issued by you in the light of 
your full and perfect knowledge.’ 

Louis turned anything but a deaf ear to these exhoitations. He 
announced that he would govern on his own account and gave 
Noailles a proof of his gratitude by summoning him to the Council 
and authorising him to acquaint him directly with any ideas or 
information he might possess. As good luck will have it, this corres- 
pondence, which continues right on until 1758, is still extant. 
Noailles expresses himself with complete frankness and makes no 
effort to sugar his style with courtly phrases. ‘If we do not set to 
work with the most serious and unremitting determination to put 
things right, Your Majesty’s troops will relapse into a state of com- 
plete demoralization.’ - ‘Your Household has not done all that might 
have been expected of it, nor has your regiment of Guards.’ — ‘In all 
the government departments there is a certain sluggishness, indo- 
lence and insensibility, which must be remedied in the promptest 
possible manner.’ - ‘I cannot forbear to tell Your Majesty that 
your Foreign Affairs are being very badly managed.’ 

We can imagine tire scene. In the mo.ning the King conferred 
with his ministers; before supper he got through an hour or two’s 
work with a Secretary of State; about ten, he went down again into 
his study and found there a letter from Noailles. 

He read it calmly through, thought over it a few minutes, looked 
up a file, and sent his reply. He would indulge in no mere contra- 
dictions, but argue the thing out perfectly fairly and explain quite 
clearly, why things were not done well, and then put forward some 
reasonable plan for setting them to rights.' But this plan had to be 
made acceptable to ministers and generals who had ideas of their 
own, who backed them up with sound arguments and put- up any 
number of apparently valid objections against the rival proposals. , 
Bold in conception, quick at perceiving the connection between one 
event and another, Louis the Fifteenth, when it came to putting 
his ideas into action, was like a man paralysed. He simply dared 
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not insist on having his way. He fell back on the routine ideas and 
cut-and-dried methods of people whom he credited with meritorious 
qualities they did not always possess, but whom he allowed to 
influence him. One might put it that he looked at things like an 
historian rather than a king. 

At the same time it would be an exaggeration to say that he had 
no will of his own. A will he had, but it was sluggish and intermit- 
tent. It acted by fits and starts, explosively, when he could stand 
things no longer, or when he was thoroughly put out. On sue 
occasions he would act with a determined ruthlessness that seeme 
unaccountable. Even in matters of general policy he would some- 
times show himself unexpectedly stubborn, the reason being that e 
kept intact a powerful source of inspiration, namely, a profoun 
belief in the virtues of the monarchy. Fleury had not brought him 
up in the enervating atmosphere of Telemaque , and, if he ha rea 
Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists, then* doctrines had not mo 1 e 
his mental outlook, or impaired his sentiments regarding his uties 
and his powers. He had had too much practical experience of men 
and things for his judgment to be led astray by books, or the t eories 
of Utopian dreamers. When, therefore, he made up his mind to it, 
he could adopt the kingly tone, strike awe into his listeners, punish 

and repress where he would. . , , r 

' Men in whom weakness of will is combined with breadth of 
intellect, have this consolation, they can look down wit contemp on 
those who advise them ill. ‘Louis the Fifteenth sai e oy, 
‘could appreciate the people who worked for him . . . never e ess, 
a vague anxiety not to appear always subservient to others, cause 
him sometimes to put on a frigid air and an lmpenous^expression 
which would strike terror even into the boldest. n i73~j 
very height of the Jansenist quarrels, he ordered the epu ie * ° 
Parlement to come to him at Compiegne, and held forth to thm 
follows: ‘I have madeknown my wishes to you, and I desire that they 
shall be fully carried out. I will put up with no expostulationsor 
answersofany kind whatever. You have but too thoroug y , 

my indignation. Be more obedient and go back to your duties. 

The First President took a step forward and began: bire .... 

Thence Abbe Pucelle, in his turn, approached the :Kmg and 
falling on one knee laid a paper before him. ^ ouis j 

pointed to it with his toe. ‘Maurepas’ said he, tear a p. 
he turned on his heel and went away. 
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Louis the Fourteenth had never behaved in such a high-handed 
manner as that to the chief magistrates of his Kingdom. 

But such outbreaks were rare. Emancipated though he was from 
all prejudice, capable of conceiving and carrying out the most far- 
reaching reforms, Louis the Fifteenth, from lack of confidence in 
himself fell back on a policy based on respect for the fundamental 
laws of the Kingdom, that is to say, on that body of tradition and 
custom which on all sides countered the exercise of the royal power 
by setdng up in opposition to it the barriers of vested interests and 
inalienable rights. It could only have been because the situation had 
become untenable towards the end of the reign, that he resolved, 
on his own account, to undertake a revolution that might have been 
the salvation of the monarchy. Until that great stioke was brought 
off, the power was in fact divided or rather torn in sunder between 
the King and the different factions; not only court factions, but also, 
and especially, the great political parties who made up the ruling 
classes of the nation and with whom the cabals in the royal palace 
were nothing more than an occasion for taking action. For thirty- 
three years, public opinion had been incessantly running counter 
to the authority of the King and manifested the greater boldness 
because the submissiveness it had displayed for more than a century 
had unused the monarch to that kind of opposition. To the careful 
observer, it is evident that the administrative and military machinery 
of the Crown was very feeble. Its two chief sources of strength were 
the respect and affection of the people. If those were absent, or 
impaired, there were several corporate institutions in the country 
sufficiently strong to hold the Crown in check, such as the Convoca- 
tion of the Clergy, the Provincial Estates, while the Parlements were 
so many powerful and ambitious bodies quite prepared to put 
forward the most audacious claims. Louis the Fifteenth was too 
prone to think that it was enough for him to be in tire right, for his. 
good intentions to be recognised and universally proclaimed. 
To be sure this had been enough for France to give her whole-hearted 
support to Louis the Fourteenth in 1661. But things had changed 
since then. Louis the Fourteenth had outlived his destiny, and a 
weariness had come upon him. In the words of M. J acques Bainville, 
‘it is a misfortune for a king to die either too soon or too late. We 
may say that one of his duties is to disappear with the people of his 
time, in accordance with the order of nature, so that whether in the 
matter of men or ideas, a normal succession shall be maintained.’ 
When Louis the Fourteenth died, there were big accumulations of 
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youth and impatience waiting to be released. The wildness and 
excesses of the Regency were but the rebound of something too long 
repressed, a rebound almost mechanical in its nature. But the 
Regency imparted its tone to the century. The non-success of the 
Councils, the restoration of the ex-ministers to their former offices, 
the prolonged tutelage of the aged Fleury - all this did but violently 
stimulate ambition and criticism and the hunger for novelty, the 
passion for reform. ‘The late King, my great-grandfather, -whom I 
wish to imitate as far as in me lies. . is a phrase that occurs in a 
letter of Louis the Fifteenth’s to Noailles. It was an ambition that 
did him signal credit. But if France had sat down, not only uncom- 
plainingly, but even gratefully under the autocratic rule of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the explanation is that she was then but just emerg- 
ing from the trials and troubles of the Fronde, and that, at that 
juncture, nothing seemed to offer such attractions as peace and civil 
order. After the Revolution, she accepted the far worse tyranny ol 
Bonaparte. In 1740, no dangers seemed to threaten, the sky was 
clear, and she was the more disposed to indulge her taste for emo - 
ition because she believed that the edifice of the State was well able 
to resist her iconoclastic efforts, and that no times were rea y otter 
than the present. What was required was to give guidance to this 
restless and excitable public opinion, to lead it into e rig t roa 
and to persuade it to address itself to the work that needed doing. 

That was one of the duties of the Monarchy. . , . 

But Louis the Fifteenth, though he took a delight m the society 
of artists and men of learning, had an incurable horror of hterary 
people. Their vanity, their squabbles, their pose exasperated hi 
beyond enduiance. There is no gainsaying that the encyclopaedists 
were lacking in the qualities of dignity, unselfishness and moral 
worth which distinguished the great figures of 1 o. energy- 

speaking they were small-minded men. Nevertheless, 01 a 

short-comings, they were not devoid of talent, nor of influence, nor 
importance. Madame de Pompadour was fu y 0 

‘Take the men of letters under your wing’ - thus Berms had counse - 
led her - ‘they it was who bestowed the name of Great on Louis 
the Fourteenth’. She did her utmost to act on this advi ce- Montes- 
quieu, Crebillon, Marmontel, Duclos, Diderot, d Akmbe , 
Rousseau were all, in divers ways, indebted to her. o 
the best beloved, the spoilt child, the favourite s favourite, , and 
it was through her that he became an Academician, the Uffici 
Historiographer of France, and a Gentleman in r ary 
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Bedchamber. But all these feminine favours were no substitute for 
kingly patronage. Between Madame de Pompadour and the 
philosophers, it was much more an affair of ‘You scratch my back, 
and I'll scratch your’s,’ than of favours bestowed by a gracious 
patroness on her lieges. ‘I am more interested in your welfare than 
you think’, Voltaire had written her in 1745. ‘Perhaps, indeed, 
there is no one in Paris who takes a livelier interest in it. These are 
not the mere honeyed flatteries of an elderly gallant. I am speaking 
as one good citizen to another.’ Thus, at the very start, began that 
concert of mutual and calculated laudation which made the philo- 
sophers indispensable to Madame de Pompadour, and Madame de 
Pompadour the Egeria of the philosophers. On her side, she provided 
them with pensions, she housed them, stood between them and 
the authorities, pushed them on in Society and government circles. 
In return they celebrated her charms, her wit, her genius; they 
defended her against her adversaries; they peppered the pietists 
with pamphlets and pasquinades; they poured ridicule on the 
Dauphin’s circle, on Boyer, on Pompignon, on confessors and bishops 
and all that crowd that Voltaire dubbed ‘those fanatical fools of 
chaplains’. But the upshot of the whole thing was that, instead of 
restoring concord around the Throne, Madame de Pompadour, in 
her role of feminine Maecenas, only succeeded in reinforcing one of 
the parties between which public opinion was divided. 

In this respect, the withdrawal of Voltaire to Ferney in 1760, 
marks an epoch in our history, for it was the first time that a writer 
of repute had established himself within a stone’s throw of the 
frontier so that he might gird at the government and its w'ays. It 
was the first time also that the royalty of politics had found itself 
rivalled by a royalty of letters, no less courted and even more irresis- 
tible. If the echoes of the outer world, with all its restlessness and 
clamour, found their way into the recesses of the Court; the Court 
■was the source of all the puffs, the slanders, the songs and the slogans 
that fomented the passions of the public. In his account of the years 
which preceded the death of Fleury, d’Argenson, in his quest for 
office, displays in his memoirs a marvellous attentiveness to these 
dispensers of frowns and favours. We can follow almost from day to 
day the plotting that went on in antechambers and corridors. Two 
quotations will serve better than any amount of explanation, to show 
how the machine was worked. The first one has to do with a move 
against Orry, the Controller-General. ‘Not only,’ writes our author, 
‘does genuine want exist, but court intrigue is now working against 
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the minister to blow him sky high and drive him from office. So 
everybody at Versailles is talking “famine” harder than ever. It is 
not only Touraine that is suffering, but all the provinces round about 
Paris. The Bishop of Chartres made some singularly outspoken 
remarks on this matter at the King’s lever and at the Queen s dinner- 
table; everybody urged him to follow it up. When the King ques- 
tioned him regarding the condition of the people, he replied that 
famine and death were let loose among them; that men were eating 
grass like sheep, and dying like flies, and that, before long, there 
would be an outbreak of plague, and that everybody would be liable 
to it, His Majesty included’ (May 24th, 1739). 

And by way of a diversion, there was this other manoeuvre to get 
Breteuil appointed Secretary for War. ‘M. . . . who, the day 
before yesterday was in the salon at Marly, said it was remarkable 
how, about five o’clock, people began to declare, as with a single 
voice, that there was only one man for the post of Secretary of State 
for War, and that was M. de Breteuil. They said that he was the man, 
the obvious and only man, and that no other appointment was 
possible. Two or three of the courders put this about m whispers. 
The Queen was very pleased and some people went and gave the 
King and the Cardinal to understand that everyone was for M. de 
Breteuil; that decent people ruled out everyone else, and this had a 
wonderful effect. . . It is true that I am the instigator of this advice, 
which I gave in the morning to M. de Breteuil; after which I saw him 
writing to his friends telling them to spread the report a ou a 
Marly. . . And so the Cardinal was absolutely obhged, etc., etc. 

(February 19th, 1740). , . . , 

It was from Versailles that the most violent pamphlets against the 
Marquise were fired off. They even went to the length of denounc- 
ing her unedifying origin. 

Tandis que Louis dort dans le sein de la honte 

Et d’une femme obscure indignement epris .... 

That was signed. But who was the gentleman of title that rhymed 
this other couplet? 

Une petite bourgeoise 

Elevee a la grivoise 

Mesurant tout a sa toise 

Fait de la cour un taudis 


And this other? 
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Autrefois de Versailles 
Nous venait le bon gout, 

Aujourd’hui la canaille 
Regnc et tient le haut-bout. 

Si la cour se ravale, 

De quoi s’etonne-t-on? 

N’est-ce pas de la halle 
Que nous vient le poisson? 

But even the King himself was attacked, threatened, covered with 
insult: 


Lachc dissipateur des biens de tes sujets, 

Toi qui compte les jours par les maux que tu fais, 

Esclave d’un ministre et d’une femme avare, 

Louis, apprends le sort que le ciel te prepare. 

Si tu fus quelque temps I’objet de notre amour, 

Tes vices n’etaient pas cncor dans tout leur jour. 

Tu verras chaque instant ralentir notre zele, 

Et souffler dans nos coeurs une flamme rebelle. 

Des guerres sans succes desolant tes Etats, 

Tu fus sans generaux, tu seras sans soldats . . . 

Tu ne trouveras plus des limes assez viles 
Pour oser celebrer tes pretendus exploits, 

Et e’est pour t’ abhor rer qu’il reste des Francois. 

The authors of these audacious squibs were never discovered. It 
looked as if some powerful influences were shielding them. Berryer, 
the Lieutenant of Police, avowed that he was powerless in the matter. 

‘I know Paris as well as anyone could know it. But I don’t know 
Versailles.’ 

At last, Louis the Fifteenth made up his mind to strike at the man 
whom Madame de Pompadour bluntly called ‘the boss of the 
concern’, and that was the Comte de Maurepas. Secretary of State 
in the King’s Household since 1718, and for the Navy since 1723, 
he was an intelligent, active, witty man, a hard and rapid worker, 
with all the business of his double department at his fingers’ end. 
Beneath a careless and dashing exterior, he concealed a profound 
knowledge of men and things. Nevertheless, he misused the advan- 
tages with which fortune had endowed him. He believed he was at 
once indispensable and invulnerable. When a man who is fond of 
jesting, never fails to 'win applause, it is the most difficult thing in 
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the world to restrain him from overshooting the mark and from 
saying things that leave a decided sting behind them. Was Maurepas 
really responsible for some of the tales about the King that went 
the round under his name? Did he read every single thing to which 
he gave his imprimatur? What matter? He was responsible for the 
higher police, the Court and the Capital. On April 16 th, i749> 
he received his letter of dismissal. It was curt, cruel and contemptu- 
ous. ‘Your services do not satisfy me. You will hand in your resig- 
nation to M. de Saint Florentin. You will go to Bourges; Pontchar- 
train is too near. You will see none but members of your own 
family. Do not answer this.’ This ruthless application of the axe 
filled men for a moment with stupefaction. ‘Of all empties, the 
empire of the intellectuals, though invisible to the eye, is the most 
far-spreading. The man of might may command; but it is the men 
of mind that govern, because, in the long run, they mould public 
opinion and, sooner or later, subjugate or overthrow all despot- 
isms.’ Coming in at the tail-end of this evolutionary process, Necker 
sums it up in almost identical terms in his book /’ Administration des 
Finances: ‘Since those days (the Regency), the power of pubic 
opinion has constantly increased and to-day it would be difficu t to 
overthrow it. It exerts a predominant influence over all minds an 
even princes respect it, so long as they are not carried away y 
overmastering passions. Some endeavour, of their own ree w , 
to conciliate it, because they are anxious to curry avour wit e 
public. Others, less docile, become insensibly subservient to it by 
reason of the influence of the people about them. • • Thus 11 comes 
about that the majority of foreigners have, for different reasons, 
great difficulty in forming a just notion of the authority exercised by 
public opinion in France. They do not find it easy to form an idea 
of an invisible power which, without funds, without guards, without 
an army, imposes its laws on the town, the Court, an is even 
authoritative within the Royal Palace. Nevertheless no g is 

truer, nothing more remarkable.’ , c . 

The Courtt the Parlements, the Estates, the Clergy, the Salons, 
Finance, the man in the street, the whole Kingdom, right down to 
the end of the reign were disturbed by intrigues and revolts. The 
gravest questions, and the most intricate were Aung o P 
for discussion and furnished occasion for riots. Misunderstood by 
his people, ill-served by the upper classes, at logger- ea ' 

Courts of Justice, Louis the Fifteenth’s government was carried on 
amid a welter of controversies and domestic disagreements. French 
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policy degenerated into a compromise between what the King 
wished, what the nation detested and the theorizings of the Utopian 
dreamers. That in itself is sufficient explanation of its lack of 
coherence, its ineffectiveness and its reverses. But, as if that were 
not enough, and as ill-luck would have it, never before had difficulties 
presented themselves in such numbers and in such complexity. 
Unity of oudook and command were conspicuously lacking at the 
very moment when they were most urgently required. 
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CHAPTER. VII 


LAND AND WATER 

When they spoke of Gaul, the geographers of old were accustomed 
to enumerate at length all the gifts which Nature had showered so 
lavishly on that favoured land: a temperate climate, a soil suited to 
the cultivation of all manner of crops, mountains hollowed out into 
deep valleys, a branching network of rivers and waterways, linking 
up, with scarce a break, the Inland Sea with the Ocean. 

In describing the characteristics of France, this latter was always 
the essential feature. Eastwards, towards Germany and Russia, the 
old world presents the appearance of a compact continent. But, in 
France, its shores draw in so as to form what one might almost term 
a bridge between the Mediterranean and the Ocean. From Nar- 
bonne to Bayonne, the stretch of intervening land scarcely exceeds 
a hundred leagues in width. Then, on a sudden, the shores broaden 
out again to form the massive and inaccessible Iberian peninsula. 
This characteristic configuration is the dominant feature of our land. 
France is a country situate at the point of approach of two seas, and 
the means of penetrating into it are so easy, so continuous, so well- 
designed that one is tempted, like Strabo, to see in them the result 
of a providential dispensation. 

But these advantages have their corresponding drawbacks. 
Partly maritime, partly continental, France is a prey to conflicting 
needs and ambitions that solicit her allegiance on every side. Along 
an extended front, she forms part and parcel of central Europe; she 
is incorporated into the main body of the Continent like a statue 
not yet fully disengaged from the mass of unhewn marble; and she 
is exposed to all the shocks which constantly perturb the Germanic 
world. From the Ardennes to Dunkirk, the plain lies open to the 
invader. A score, nay, a hundred times, the foe has come that way. 
Hardly a hill, hardly a town, but has some tale to tell of a battle 
fought, or a siege sustained. The very soil seems as though the 
national policy were scored upon its surface, a policy concerned 
with frontier-defence, with measures of security, with means of 
protection against the Imperial invader. And by way of Strasburg, 
France plays her part, too, in the life of the Rhine. While from the 
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Vosges to the Loire, rivers and highways converge towards Paris, 
the plains of Alsace, looking to the north and south, form the 
connecting link between Italy, the Swiss Cantons, and the Nordic 
lands. By language, customs and laws, by the manner in which 
Alsace was united to the Crown of France, she constitutes, looked 
at a different way, a bridge between the Latin and tire Germanic 
worlds. By means of her, France strikes a wedge into the very heart 
of the Empire and the Treaties of Westphalia, by transferring to 
Louis the Fourteenth the Emperor’s rights over Alsace, made the 
French King the protector of Get manic freedom, the guardian of 
divided Germany. 

Unlike the Pyrenees, the Alps are easily crossed. In the sixteenth 
century, the lure of Italy was so strong that for eighty years the 
flower of French chivalry shattered itself in vain attempts to found a 
kingdom there. In 1740, Piedmont, so often invaded and occupied, 
was hesitating between the two slopes of the mountain chain, uncer- 
tain which to choose. From Chambery to Turin, from the valley of 
the Rhone to the valley of the Po, it stands, an agglomeration of 
lofty hills and hollow vales, the porter of the gate, guardian of the 
peaks and ridges, ready to march forward on this side or on that. 
But on the shores of the Mediterranean, the Alps, taking an inward 
curve, scoop out the great concave semicircle which stretches from 
the Tyrol to the Apennines. All along the coast, hugging the foot 
of the mountains, winds one of die most venerable highways of 
Europe, the direct road from Piedmont to Catalonia, running by 
■way of Nice, Marseilles, Languedoc and the pass of Pertuis; a route 
for the trader; a route for the foe. 

One thing must be made clear: it has been on land that France 
has staked her whole existence. To bar the road to Paris against the 
foe, that has ever been the cardinal object underlying all her policy- 
Nevertheless, Nature ordained that she should be a sea, no less than 
a land, power. All along her coasts, the sea has furnished a liveli- 
hood for a coundess population of fisherfolk, sailors, shipbuilders, 
manufacturers, corsairs and merchants. The great seaports, 
Marseilles, Nantes, Bordeaux, present an animation, a colour, a 
cosmopolitan character, an air of opulence, which strike amazement 
into the peasant who comes from the heart of the country, accus- 
tomed to limited horizons, and a life of solitude and silence. Mar- 
seilles monopolises the trade of the Near East. Upon its quays and 
in its warehouses are stacks of rugs, silks, muslins, printed calicoes, 
Cyprus wines, lacquer-ware, skins, wheat, rice and cordials. 
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Bordeaux and Nantes have the monopoly of colonial goods - spices, 
coffee, saffron, indigo, sugar, vanilla, tobacco ... To Dunkirk 
come timber from the north, brandy, dried fish. ... 

It would be an error to picture this old-time France as existing 
for itself alone, living peacefully on its own soil and asking nothing 
from foreign lands save luxury goods and exotic produce. The 
manufacturer of old, working for a limited market whose needs 
could be gauged in advance, was little liable to the risk of over- 
production. But even in Louis the Fifteenth’s time, when 
the economic world was comparatively stable, the textile industry 
constituted an element of revolutionary potentialities. Owing to 
the complicated nature and costliness of its plant, and the multipli- 
city of its transactions, it became a formidable and ceaseless instru- 
ment of production. Local, or even neighbouring markets afforded 
no sufficient outlet for its activities. It worked for a problematic 
clientele. It was compelled to seek and to find new markets, or to 
dwindle and go under. If the French flag withdrew from the ports 
of the Levant, work would be brought to a standstill at Carcassonne, 
at Castres and at Mazamet. Similarly, if France could not obtain 
all the cotton she required from America, the factories in Rouen, 
Amiens and Orleans would be idle, and their hands thrown out of 
work. What added to the difficulties of the situation, were the terms 
of the colonial agreement which gave every country the exc usive 
right of trading with its own possessions. It was only m 1 7 3 * ia 
Choiseul gave leave to the West Indies to obtain their supp ies o 
dried fish from America, instead of purchasing it m France. And 
this concession stands almost by itself. Willy-nilly, the country was 
compelled to follow two conflicting policies, an expansive one tor 


abroad, a restrictive one for home. _ . . , _ 

Far simpler were the geographical conditions whic regu a e , 
at least inspired, the trading activities of England. The United 
Kingdom was in no need of extraneous defences. Its msu ar position 
placed it beyond the reach of surprise attacks and sudden invasion. 
The upheavals to which the continental countries were constantly 
exposed had no direct effect on England. At most she felt the 
ricochet of the blow, after it had spent its force. London was not 
like Paris; the foe was not for ever at its gates._ Ever smce the eleventn 
century, all attempts at landing had ended disastrous y or os 
made them. Privateersmen, fire-ships and a few small vesse 
hurriedly fitted out for the combat, had held up t e or 
Armada of Philip the Second. Wind, wave and tempest did the 
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rest. With her fleet to protect her, England, were she so minded, 
could snap her fingers at the continent. But let France make a 
single false step, let her be misled into a momentary relaxation of 
her efforts for self-defence, laying down her arms or pursuing some 
chimerical will o’ the wisp, and her very existence would be at 
stake. England on the other hand, secure from invasion, entrenched 
within her inviolable island shores, might make a similar or worse 
miscalculation and, at the worst, suffer a temporary disadvantage. 
England would merely stake her prestige, where France would be 
gambling on her very existence. A defeat that would cost France her 
life, would merely compel England to suspend operations for a time. 

A similar unity and simplicity is exhibited in the policy she 
pursues in the fields of trade and finance. It would, of course, be 
an error to look upon England as having always been a trading 
nation. Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, agriculture 
was still her staple industry. It is estimated that in 1660 five-sixths 
of the inhabitants of England supported themselves by farming and 
cattle-rearing. Though, at that date, London already numbered 
half a million inhabitants, Bristol, the second largest town in the 
kingdom, could not boast of more than thirty thousand, and after 
Bristol, there were but five or six towns with a population that 
reached so much as the neighbourhood of six thousand. But about 
1680, the situation underwent a change. The Navigation Acts of 
1651 and 1660 began to bear fruit. Foreign vessels were not allowed 
to enter English ports save to discharge cargoes originating in their 
own countries. All other trade, and especially goods from Africa, 
Asia, America, the Levant and the North were reserved for English 
bottoms, that is to say for English built ships, belonging to English 
owners, commanded by English captains and manned by crews 
seventy-five per cent English. Forty years later, the transformation 
was complete. In the wake of the India Company and the Bank of 
England, the two great capitalist institutions of the Kingdom, a 
host of limited companies came into being and prospered. The 
financial catastrophe of 1720, and the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble did not stem the commercial advance. The expulsion of the 
Stuarts and the advent of the Hanoverians transferred the seat of 
power to the money-wielding classes. Landowners, bankers and 
merchants banded themselves together for the purpose of exploiting 
newly discovered countries. Whilst the Netherlands, exhausted by 
their wars with France, were gradually declining from their high 
estate, England was making a resolute bid for the sole empire of the 
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seas,, the sovereignty of the Straits and the control of the Ocean 

trade-routes. . . . 

And now her great industrial future was beginning to open ou 
before her. The mechanical era began in England far m a vance o 
the rest of Europe. Urged on by the exporters, the manufacturers 
increased their production, and themselves joined han s wit e 
exporters in seeking new oudets for their goods. The yeomen, e 
agricultural middle class, the independent peasantry, were swallowed 
up by the towns, and disappeared. The lesser properties were 
annexed one after another to the larger estates. or s, co onia 
nabobs, the nouveaux riches of trade and industry, eager y came o 
this work of dispossession. Reduced to the level of mere purveyo 
of bread and meat to the great manufacturing centres, t e vu * 
districts were no longer capable of holding their own agains 
imperialistic ambitions of the City. While, in France, ec0 ?° 
developments proceeded in the direction of a growing con jP . 

England the trend was towards centralization and t e uni ca * 
interests. The whole life of the country was hence or e P 
on its overseas trade. As Albert Sorel puts it, mg an 
policy was centred in its merchants’ ledgers, t ' vas ° . n ri - ta _ 
mind in too imposing and unequivocal a manner o a rnanu f ac . 
tion or indecision. Having sacrificed its agriculture tor > manufaC f 
tures, having erected factories capable of an ou i p avy 

the rate of home consumption, and having ui a 
far too great for merely national requirements, England was co^ 
pelled to seek out new lands and fresh consume 5 * , access 

attempted to bar their way across the ocean, or y 

to their own colonies, there was but one course open to ■ tho* and 
that was to batter down the barriers with the 

to seize by force the possessions they covete . historian 

the principal characteristic of this phase, writes g 

Seeley, ‘that England is at once commercial and 

place is current about_ the natural connec o of modern 

and peace, and hence it has been inferre f . ar istocracy. 

England are attributable to the influence of a 
Aristocracies, it is said, naturally love war, elI \S . ce t jj at } 1C 

military; whereas the trader just as naturally P ’j mea Q f 

may practise his trade without ho w came we to 

the a priori method of reasoning m polmcs. Why. „ ith 

conquer India? Was it not a direct consequence of . dadmg - vi 
India? And that is only the most conspicuous illustraUon o 
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which prevails throughout English history in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, - the law, namely, of the intimate interdepen- 
dence of war and trade, so that throughout that period trade leads 
naturally to war and war fosters trade. England indeed grew ever 
more warlike at that time as she grew more commercial.’ 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the relations between 
England and France had been sometimes friendly, sometimes 
unfriendly, according to the circumstances of the moment. But 
from 1688 onwards, the situation was completely changed. War 
was the rule, and peace no more than a suspension of hostilities, a 
breathing space to allow the combatants to repair their shattered 
forces. The list is an easy one to draw up. In 1688, came the War 
of the League of Augsburg which lasted nine years, till 1 697; in 
1702, came the War of the Spanish Succession, which lasted eleven 
years, till 1713; in 1741, followed the War of the Austrian Succession 
which ended in 1748, having lasted seven years; in 1756, began the 
Seven Years’ War which ended in 1763, in 1778 the American War 
of Independence broke out and lasted till 1783; in 1793, we have 
the earlier coalition of the Powers against the Revolutionary 
regime, which was terminated by the Peace of Amiens in 1802, that 
is to say, nine years of war; in 1803 came the coalition against 
Napoleon, whose activities went on for twelve years, coming to an 
end in 1815. In the course of those hundred and twenty-seven years, 
France came to grips with England in seven great wars, which 
lasted for a total of sixty years. If we except the years 1713 J 74 L 
which correspond, in the case of France, to the Regency and Fleury s 
period of office, and, in that of England, to the ministries of Stanhope 
and Walpole, England for more than a century remained in the 
forefront of our enemies. The hostility of England is the dominant 
factor of our history during that period. It was also the dominant 
factor in the history of the world. 

The French do not always take sufficient account of the persis- 
tence of this rivalry between the two nations. There is no recogni- 
tion of its continuity in the school-books’ treatment of it. They 
revert to the theme several times but, on'each occasion, the connect- 
ing thread is hidden by the interpostion of events in Europe which, 
because^ they are closer to us, dwell more vididly in our memory. 
The salient fact, however, is that between 1688 and 1815 England 
was at war with France and finally wrested from the whole of 
Europe the sovereignty of the seas and became the principal 
carrying-power of the world. Who was to be supreme, as a colonis- 
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ing, maritime and commercial power? Such was the question that 
fell to be decided in this second Hundred Years Wax. u > ™ 
England waged the conflict with a clear vision o t e en 
attained, and a full determination at all costs to attain it, bra , 
handicapped by her amphibious nature, was continually obiigea 
to divide her forces, to put up a fight simultaneous y on a 
sea, with public opinion continually vacillating and una e 
which direction the proper interests of the nation ay. 
immense struggle, the reign of Louis the Fifteent was a 
fraught with events of deep, and in some respects decisive, 

significance. 

The immediate causes of conflict were very ' not 

nature. In India, the work of colonization ha een rnmT ’ ies. 
by the respective governments, but by two pnva e ^ j n 

The English company had been formed in I 599> . of the 

1604. The headquarters of the former were at Madras those of^ 
latter at Pondicherry. Each of them was concern tQ exten d 

commerce than with conquests; both were^ ess a ^ They 

their frontiers, than to extend their tra e in c0 specific piece 
sometimes combined to carry out in co £J un '' “ 1 fr i en dliest terms 
of work, and their employee; « wm ^enon “ rcng . Ze b, 

together. But after the death of the . 0 p anar chy 

which occurred in 1707, India ™ ^ath of Charlemagne, 

analogous to that of Europe after ^ : n ert t he heads 

Whilst the English Governor remaine ^or ^ idea to make 

of the French Company thought it would tea good^dea ^ ^ 

capital out of the- quarrels of Ae na ve p ^ ^ ^ second, to get 
secure their own complete mdepen ’ . . miaht be able 

whatever concessions, privileges and w»» ' “g* rf m 

to exact. They did not straightway pressing on 

Une of conduct. Advices from the B^rd m Pam hep ^ Aem . 

them the need for cannon, a " d “' S * hou , or other, having once 
selves up in costly adventures. B Frtnc h Governors tnsen- 

begun to meddle with native affa , They wanted to 

sibly became more and more eep y to ma intain their 

consolidate this or that position, or y . . punished, or 

prestige, or there was a P iec ^ we re called upon to act 

some bandits to be run to earth, _ ^ be heard, or, failing 

as arbitrators, or there were native p oreed for gold to lure 

these, there was love of adventure and the greed g 
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them on. As long ago as Louis the Fourteenth’s time, Francois 
Martin, the founder of Pondicherry, had foreshadowed a policy of 
intervention. His successors, Lenoir and Dumas, began to put it 
into practice. Dumas, in particular, intervened with boldness in the 
troubles of the Deccan and the Carnatic. He obtained admission 
into the hierarchy of the princes, received from one of Aureng-Zeb’s 
successors the title of Nabob and the right to mint money. This 
was a step towards the establishment of a protectorate. However, 
nothing definite had been fixed. When Dupleix succeeded Dumas 
in 1741, the two companies were still trading side by side in friendly 
rivalry. Dupleix himself seems at first to have had no other ambition 
than to increase his turn-over. 

In America, the posidon was widely different. On the shores of 
the Saint Lawrence, as long ago as Richelieu’s day, France had 
planted a colony within the strict meaning of the word, a piece of 
herself, an extension of the Mother Country. Not only the inhabi- 
tants, but the government system came from France, and made 
Canada a real province of the kingdom. In the census of the early 
settlers all the typical grades of the French social organism are to be 
seen: priests, monks, aristocrats, ex-officers, merchants, surgeons, 
doctors, a notary, an attorney, soldiers, masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, and, last but not least, peasants — real genuine peasants 
from the old country. Normans, Percherons, Picards, Poitevins, 
Angevins, Saintongeais — all western France is there except Brittany 
and Gascony. Among the number there were a great many tillers 
of the soil, but also a good many sons of small landowners, who were 
emigrating so as not to split up the family estate. During and after 
the wars of Religion, there was a large influx of fervent Catholics. 
( Thc first inhabitants of Canada,’ wrote Pere Charlevoix, in i 744 j 
were either workmen who had always been employed on useful 
labour, or people of good family who had betaken themselves 
thither in the hope of living a more peaceful existence and of finding 
there a place more favourable to the practice of their religion than 
was possible in several provinces of the Kingdom, where the Protes- 
tants were in considerable force.’ At all events, they were neither 
adventurers, nor loafers, nor deportees, not beggars. ‘For the work 
of clearing the Canadian forests, stout hearts and sturdy hands were 
needed. In the eighteenth century we find the philosophers repre- 
senting Canada as a hotbed of diseased prostitutes and ex-convicts. 
Such a statement is a wretched slander. Law’s off-scourings were 
destined for Louisiana, and those colonists-despite-themselves soon 
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found a means of escape. As some such lie had been curr ®°* 5 ^ 
as far back as the seventeenth century, a Canadian, ierre > 

came over to France in 1660 to stand up for his compa 10 • 

Histoire veritable et naturelle de la Nouvelle France he re u es 

legend that tells of shiploads of women-of-the-town. s 

this question of drabs and trollops,’ he says, ‘if any such get through, 

it is because they are not known, and when they are in > 

they are obliged to live decent lives, for otherwise it wou 

with them. We can hang here as well as other 

proven unto some who knew not how to compor e From 

point of fact, there were only one or two suspicious ca j. 

1723 to 1749, in order to supply a shortage of labour several sh* 

ments of prisoners, amounting to about a ^ mQS ’ partj 

sent out at various times from France. But th _ , f or 

were youthful offenders, peasants undergoing P j vs 

poaching, contravening the sal t rja 

Among these last there were, indeed, so tr „ nn ; n( r a hare, or 

but, after all, can you call a man a crimina or p 

for evading the duty on a pound of salt. T T„;,7Pr?itv savs very 
The Abbe Groubr, a professor Sadian 

truly, m his excellent work, the Birth of P ’ mora i pur ity, the 
pioneers were a very honourable race o m . fr ^ New France, 
flowers of virtue and heroism which b 0 a ddition to tlieir 

could not have sprung from a mora Country brought with 
probity, these new-comers from tne for the i and D f their 

them a burning faith and an nndyi g Unndred Years’ War, and 
birth. They came from the land o ^ Fad lived so 

the Wars of Religion. Their trials, ® strengt h to their spiritual 
long confronted by the foe, had g of orde r and the 

natures. They were _ accustome spirits, whether gentle or 

salutary effects of social discipline. P , fi ne st race and the 

simple, thrilled with the pride their far-off 

foremost Kingdom in the world. . . , t j t vouchsafed to 

descendants may give thanks to ^ ^ ^ w6rld > s goods, the 

their forefathers, poor though th y Next to the Faith, is 

nobler riches of righteousness an ono * possess, to be 

not the chief good and rarest privilege a people can P 
able to speak of their ancestors with pnoe. heroism b t he word 
As we set down the story of eae p ’ Q never could 

that spontaneously takes sh a P e bcncn t os ing their way in the 
die use of it be more thoroughly justified. Losing 
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forest, far removed from every means of succour, beset with perils 
on every hand, their only road the river, these intrepid toilers grimly 
carried on their unending fight against forest, frost, disease, suffering 
and despair. Round about them roamed the Indian like a wild 
beast stealthily tracking down its prey. Behind every bush he 
lurked, silent and invisible. He was the reed that trembled with the 
wind, the shadow that stole swiftly by in the twilight. All through 
the first war against the Iroquois, from 1647 to 1667, the colonists 
lived in constant terror of their lives. Homesteads were sacked, 
harvests plundered, workers in the field ruthlessly done to death, 
villages stormed, women carried off and put to the torture. Not a 
month went by without its tale of horror and disaster. It was not 
undl they had lived for twenty years under the constant threat of 
death, that Carignan’s regiment arrived and brought with it, at 
last, a feeling of security. In 1667, Canada did not number four 
thousand souls. Thanks, however, to the efforts of Colbert and Talon, 
the population increased in the space of a few months to six thousand, 
two hundred and eighty-two. After that the rate again declined. 
On several occasions the births and fresh arrivals were exceeded in 
number by the deaths and the departures. By 1714, the population 
was still under nineteen thousand; but with the arrival of peaceful 
days, it again began to grow. By 1730, it was more than thirty-four 
thousand, and in 1756 it had reached seventy thousand. Canada 
was at last a nation; man had won the victory over the forest and 
over death. The colony boasted its fields of wheat, hemp and flax; 
its spinning-mills, its fisheries, its forges, its royal highways, its 
ship-yards, its ports, its breweries, its flocks and herds, its fleets of 
craft for sea, lake and river navigation. 

But the Canadians did not rest content with exploring the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. They had pushed on to the West and the 
South, they had come to the region of the Great Lakes and, made 
their way into the upper basin of the Mississippi by one of the 
numerous tracks of which the Indians had long been accustomed to 
make use. At certain places for example, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Michigan, the dividing line was so faintly marked, that, in 
times of flood, it was possible to cross directly from one basin to the 
other. In 1762, Frontenac, the Governor, sent a trader named Jol- 
liet and a missionary, Pere Marquette, to explore the Mississippi. 
They returned, having discovered Illinois, Ohio and the Missouri. 
They had followed the course of the great river to the point where it 
unites with the Arkansas, and on this vast and vaguely deliniated 
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territory they bestowed the fine-sounding name of Louisiana. 
Pushing on still further, Cavelier de La Salle descended the course 
of die Mississippi as far as the Gulf of Mexico and forma y too 
position of the delta, in the King’s name (1682). Two years ater, 
he attempted to get back by sea, but his expedition, 1 - e an 
unsuitably manned, came to hopeless grief. Nevertheless is S r ^ a 
design did not fail of its fulfilment. A new expedition, commanded 
by a skilful navigator named Le Moyne d’Iberville, carried out an 
effective occupation of the lower of the Mississippi, aw co °_ e ^ 
high-sounding charter on the country. The capita , cw r . ea 
was founded. Notwithstanding many disappointments and miscal- 
culations, the colony gradually developed. It was a tro P^ al c ° lony ’ 
devoted to the cultivation of rice, maize, cotton, o 
indigo. When, in 1731, the Compagme des I^es retroceded 

Louisiana to the Crown, it numbered some five t ousan Saint 

A sparse chain of outposts and little forts, stretching 
Louis to Detroit, linked up Louisiana with Canada. A whole am 
tury before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxon, its un ers eat 

noted the Rocky Mountains and brought bac ' ® • cha in. 

water-ways which, starting from the ndge o ^ ^ Pacifi c 

lead down to the mysterious sea of the W 

0 From these heroic labours 

England. The thirteen EngUsh colomes sketching m tojojj 
the^ shores of the A J a ^ c , ^ere n mv cn P ^ ^ held up> 
dieir progress towards the interior, th S . ^ Frenc h had 

delayed, by the wooded barrier of ® and had blocked, in 

turned the obstacle at its two ex _ , jf the French 

advance, the further progress ernse^s "the English colonies would 
were able firmly to establish them _ » -cvrnch on three sides, 

soon be nothing but a wedge shut in y ^ to satisfy them, 

But such an inglorious situation w , fj lacking in enterprise, 

more especially as, though they may a they numbered a 

they were certainly not lacking m men In 1740, they n 

million as compared with 40,000 ^ enc ’ t to the English 

It would bo paying an exc«srve refugees, 

colonists to suppose that they we g nersecutions of an 

fleeing, for conscience sate, from the tyranny and lp« “ b 

ungrateful country. There were among them vagabo^ 

ruffians condemned to * ra “F°L n „ic,m historian advised some 
convicts and adventurers. An American 
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friends of his who had a weakness for tracing their pedigrees into 
the dim and distant past, to begin their researches with a caretu 
examination of the English prison registers. The quip was not wi - 
out its point, nor docs the habit of encouraging emigration by * c 
exhibition of fanciful and alluring posters date from the day be ore 
yesterday. Never has there been anything to compare with tie 
pamphlets printed and circulated with a special eye to attracting 
the peasantry of Switzerland and Germany. If they were to e 
credited, the Garden of Eden was nothing more than a little bac ' 
yard compared with Carolina. All this propaganda duly broug i 
forth fruit. The emigrants, assembled by the eloquence of tie 
recruiting agent, started for America armed with an indenture 
which insured their virtual enslavement for ten or perhaps twenty 
years, and when they arrived, the shipowner put them up to auction. 
As late as January, 1774, the Pennsylvania Alessenger still containe 
advertisements of which the following is a specimen: 

Germans. 

We have at present on offer fifty Germans who have recent y 
arrived. They may be inspected at the Golden Swan, kept by the 
Widow Krcider. The consignment includes schoolmasters, 
artisans, peasants, boys and girls of various ages. _ , 

The prices varied according to supply and demand. The bidding 
was brisk for the peasants; schoolmasters were at a discount. . 

The incongruous and frequently shoddy elements composing this 
mixed assortment of colonists, were welded together by two common 
necessities, the need to live, and the need to protect themselves 
against the foe. They formed a united front against the Indians, the 
Dutch, the Spaniards and the French. The sense of danger united 
them into a compact and vigorous body ready alike for attack or 
defence. However, if, looking back on events from the point at 
which we have now arrived, it is easy to understand the reasons 
which set the French and English at enmity, the adversaries them- 
selves only came to realize them by slow degrees. It frequently 
happens in colonial crises that the major problem presents itself, to 
begin with, in one of its least important aspects. Thus, in the origins 
of the Anglo-Canadian war, much importance must be attached to 
the activities of the fur-trappers on either side. 

Notwithstanding the agricultural development, the prosperity of 
both English and French possessions depended in reality on what 
was called the Iraite indienne, that is to say on the fur trade in general, 
and on the fur of the beaver in particular. Whereas the farming 
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districts of the two nationalities were separated from one another 
by hundreds, and in many cases, by thousands of miles, the fur 
traders were always in close contact and in permanent competition. 
The important thing was always to be the first to get in touch with 
the native and to buy his furs before he had time to offer them to a 
rival bidder. It was these traders who first began the struggle, and 
who carried the field of competition ever farther and farther west- 
wards, as the hunting grounds nearer home became denuded, o 
their quarry. • It was they who dragged their customers, the Indian 
native tribes, into the war, and, in the last resort, it was they who, 
in the early days, by their ever-increasing collisions, forced the hand 

of their respective governments. , 

In 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, France ceded to England, 
Newfoundland, the Hudson Bay territory and Nova Scotia, Port 
Royal there becoming Annapolis. The boundaries of Nova cotia 
and the Hudson Bay tenitory were not clearly defined, and the 
uncertainty regarding their delimitation subsequently gave rlsc . t ° 
disputes which were never satisfactorily settled. Simdarly wt 
the clause relating to the Iroquois: these were recognized as ri 
subjects, but there was no agreement as to how far t eir tern ory 
extended. While the French only assigned them a comparative y 
limited area to the south of Lake Ontario,. Eng . car 
allowed them the greater part of the Mississippi asm, , 

the region of the Great Lakes and a portion of W« item -Canada. 
Although, during the Regency, as well as during ry 
office, the countries were officially supposed to ‘ of 

in America never came to an end. Spottewood, he 
Virginia, contended, in a .report f t ki of 
thirteen colonies encircled by the. hrenen . hetween 

breath unless they succeeded in cutting t e commu country 

Canada and Louisiana by taking forc.ble possession 
about the Ohio. In fact, as M. Heinrich has dei ?°“**^nued 
notable monograph on the subject, the Enghsh shamdessl^ontinued 
to carry on their policy of encroachment and doubie-dealmg. they 
armed their Indian allies against us, they stirred ups ^ surprise 
the tribes under our protection and attempted o y 
attack on the fort constructed by us ; at Niagjni. In : a 

used the official affiance as a cloak b 'tine! murder, 
against us a ceaseless war whose weapons w 

ambuscade and rapine. , trade with the 

The third and last occasion of conflict was the trade witn 
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Spanish colonics. The Spaniards possessed a vast dominion, namely, 
Mexico, Central America, and the whole of South America ^ e P 
Brazil. From all these lands, foreigners were rigidly exclu c • 
Spaniards alone had the right to enter them, to carry on trade wi 1 
them and to exploit their mines. Twice a year, in January an 
October, a fleet of galleons set sail from Cadiz. The vessels directe 
their course to the West Indies, and there the fleet divided into two 
portions. One part proceeded to Mexico, the rest to Porto-Be o. 
There they unloaded their freight of manufactured articles, arms, 
stuffs and comestibles, and took on board, in exchange, gold, si ver, 
spices, precious stones, quinine and Campeachy wood. The who e 
fleet then rc-asscmblcd at Havanah and, laden with treasure, 
started on the homeward voyage. But, although, on the face o j , 
this trade was purely Spanish, in reality, four-fifths of it wasFrenc 
Disorganised and industrially unproductive, Spain was in n° 
position to furnish the Americas with the things they neede • 
Nearly the whole came from France: lace from le Velay; si 
stockings from Lyons; linen goods from Biittany and Picardy; hats, 
from Paris; woollens and cottons from Carcassonne and Rouen. 
Although the burdens were heavy - customs duties on entering, 
embarkation dues on leaving, and five per cent commission for t e 
Spanish middle-man - this trade, being a monopoly, was highly 
remunerative, and of fiist rate importance to our manufacturers. 
The cloth-workers, in particular, never failed to obtain accurate 
information in advance regarding the tastes of their American 
customers, and their representatives were always in a position to 
display books of samples with a wide range of patterns. There 
is extant a copy of one of these sample books containing no less than 
fifty patterns. It was among the papers of Maurepas, and is m 
the possession of the Comte Etienne de Chabannes. It is not a little 
startling to note that time has not dimmed their colours, and that 
they are as vivid as on the day they first saw the light. 

By 1713, England had very considerably compromised our 
interests in this department of activity. First and foremost, she hud 
succeeded in obtaining from Madrid the exclusive right of carrying 
slave labour. Henceforth the light to import African natives into 
South America for work on the plantations there belonged solely to 
her. Secondly, she had been authoiised, for a period of thirty years, 
to send annually to Vera Cruz, direct from London as the poit of 
origin, a ship laden with merchandise entirely free of duty. The 
terms of the agreement stipulated that the vessel should not exceed 
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five hundred tons. In point of fact, the English invariably made use 
of a ship of eight hundred to a thousand tons. Nor was this all. At 
every port of call, the vessel invariably took on board fresh supplies 
of what were said to be victuals, but which were, in fact, nothing 
more nor less than additional stocks of merchandise. By this subter- 
fuge, the annual freightage permitted under terms of the agreement 
was indefinitely increased, and transformed the ship into a sort of 
floating warehouse with a stock that was being perpetually renewed. 
This trade could not but prosper at the expense of our own, which, 
as we paid taxes, was bound to be undercut, while the Spanish 
revenue was deprived of the duties by which, in the ordinary way, 
it would have benefited. 


wmly established at Madrid, the Hapsburgs permanently exciuucu 
rom Spain and forced to content themselves with their hereditary 
iominions and the empty dignity of the Imperial Crown, e 
period of conflict between France and Austria might at eng 
considered as having reached its term. The struggle against me 
House of Austria would henceforth be without a purpose, ixu , 
Prance had not conquered Belgium, and nearly the w o e ° 
Rhine frontier was still in other hands. But the way _ , 

Germany was split up - the multiplicity of Germames in 
words - was a far better protection to France than ever a 
could have been. For France, therefore, to pursue an unreason g 
hostility, would simply be to play into the hands o n S . ’ nta i 
was always on the look out for an occasion to profit by 
imbroglios. On the other hand, a rapprochement 
powers, would have the advantage of consolidating e I7I e 

The instructions received by the Comte de Luc in Ja Ring’s 


, Jcluul -me nrst to go wim . , will be as advan- 

out between France and Austria a union which wm main . 

jeous to their respective interests, as it is necess ~. (hssensions, 
aance of peace and quiet in Europe generally. ^ hitherto 

nch have been productive of so many wara, av J erstan ding 
curtail their respective influence, but a henceforth to 

: tween them at the piesent time would enable » , vho have 
aintain that supeiioity over all those other p 
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hitherto been able to claim equality with them for *e sole reason 
that while they made war on one, they were conciliated by tn 
with the object of enlisting their support.’ , 

The Comte de Luc was to make it clear to the Emperor 
France no longer harboured any objection to the Imperia ro 


remaining in his family; and, moreover, he would^aid h^^ . f 


that no odier power should ever gain possession of it. 

Hapsburgs, tlius humbled and restricted, could not convcr 
honorific pre-eminence into an effective political power y 
creation of a real German Monarchy, there were other prmccs w 
might conceive the idea, other princes .who might seek suppor 
their aims in the opposite, that is to say, in the Protestant, ca . .. 
Two sovereigns were pointed out to the envoy as being cspecia 
dangerous. These were the Elector of Hanover, and the Elector 
Brandenburg, both of whom had already secured royal cr0 '^ 
outside the frontiers of the Empire; the former in England, tic a 
in Prussia. It was to be pointed out that both had gained immense 
in power and prestige. The real danger was there. 

But, just as she formed a rapprochement with the second con ^ 
ental power in order to put a check on the ambitions of Prussia an 
Hanover, so also France was for entering into an alliance wit * 
greatest colonial power of the time as a means of hindering Eng a* 1 
overseas expansion. The Franco-Spanish Entente, strengthene 
ties of kinship, would oppose to England’s mercantile ambitions 
united front of the threatened nadons. , 

. Then Louis tire Fourteenth died, and tire whole plan fell to 
ground. But as soon as Louis the Fifteenth transferred the con uc 
of French political affairs to Fleury, the old Cardinal rescue ® 
country from the welter of wild-cat schemes, deep-laid plots an 
personal intrigues into which it had fallen and brought it ac 
again to a sense of its own real interests. The acquisition of Lorraine 
rounded off the Kingdom to the eastward, and it was clear t a 
nothing was to be gained by attempting to extend its frontiers in a 
direction. For once in his life, Fleury put his foot down. Chauve in> 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who, in concert w* 
Elisabeth Farnese, peisisted in continuing his anti- Austrian 
manoeuvres, was promptly banished from the Court, deprived of 13 
office and exiled to his estate at Grosbois, and, later on, to Bourges 
(February, 1737). In December, the Marquis de Mirepoix set 
out for Vienna with instructions to work for ‘the establishment of an 
understanding and union,' both lasting and intimate, between the 
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King and the Emperor’. ‘The power of the two houses of Bourbon 
and Austria,’ - so ran die instructions ‘has arrived at a point which 
ought to put an end to the jealousy with which they have so long 
regarded one another.’ Since 1715 the English had banked on 
these divisions widi a cynicism to which it was high time to set a 
term. Floury was weary of this burdensome solicitude, of these 
‘good offices’ which bore a close resemblance to blackmail, and 
which were as onerous as a state of open war. Never had there been 
so propidous an opportunity of deposing England from her position 
as arbitrator in die affairs of Europe. 

Whilst French and English kept coming into collision from the 
Saint Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, an acute subject of dissension 
arose between England and Spain. At the instigation of the minister 
Patino, the Court of Madrid had just been putting forth an immense 
effort to revive the activity of the country. A fleet had been con- 
structed, arsenals had been refitted, factories opened, iniquitous 
taxes abolished and the whole finance machinery put on a new and 
improved basis. Spain, with greater confidence in herself, thought 
it was high time she got more tangible advantages out of her vast 
possessions in America. With this object in view, she decided to put 
an end to the scandal of the British trading ship, as well as to t e 
smuggling which the British had long been carrying on unchecke 
on the frontiers of Mexico, and in the various ports adjacent to the 
West Indies. A fleet of coast-guard vessels was ordered to keep a 
sharp look-out in American waters, and the trading ship, before 
leaving London, was compelled to fill up a number of forms - 
inventories, certificates, permits - which the Spanish Embassy, 
with a very ill grace, presented for completion at the last possib e 
moment. Acting on instructions received, the customs °® C1 ^ S 
carried out a strict search of all English vessels cruising o t e 
American coast. A number of them were seized, their crews put 
ashore, and their cargoes confiscated or destroyed. _ 

London and Bristol were at once ablaze with indignation. As the 
year 1737, drew to its end, war was on everyone’s Bps. From all the 
principal trading centres came indignant protests against the 

government’s inaction. It veritably rained petitions on t le ouseo 

Commons. In March, 1738, the Opposition suddenly produced a 
certain Captain Jenkins who posed as a martyr in the hnghsn 
cause. He told the members of the House how his ship had been 
held up and boarded by a Spanish privateersman on the high seas 
off Jamaica. His companions, he said, had been put to e torture, 
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and he himself strung up at the yard arm. Three times they let 
him dangle till he was all but dead. In the end, howevc^ 
Spaniards contented themselves with cutting off one ot hi > 
breaking out, as they performed the operation, int0 . f 
blasphemous insults against His Most Gracious Majesty, the 1 g 
England. To prove his talc, Jenkins carried the precious ear m 
hand, wrapped up in a piece of cotton-wool. T called on Go 
help’, he told his audience, ‘and on my country for vengeanc . 
This yarn had a tremendous effect. It was put into doggere 
set to music. Before long the tune was all over the country. a 
on, it is true, Alderman Beckford, who had been responsi c 
bringing Jenkins to the House, frankly confessed that if any o 
members had been inquisitive enough to pull off the Captain s ' &> 
he would have found both ears duly and firmly fixed m e 


appointed places. _ _ . . 

The war-mongers continued their campaign with ever-mcrea b 
violence. In vain, the peace-loving Walpole procured indemm 1 
from Madrid for the goods that had been wrongfully confiscate • 
In a fiery manifesto, the American planters demanded that 

right of search should be abolished. The Lord Mayor of London, 

various provincial municipalities, the merchants of London, Bris o , 
Liverpool and Edinburgh insisted that vigorous measures short 
taken against Spain. Walpole scored yet another victory m 
Commons, but feeling in the Country was dead against irn j 
Before long he was compelled by popular clamour to take the usua 
preliminary measures for mobilization: press-gangs, increase 
taxation, issue of a loan, addition of ten men to every regimen a 
company, more ships for America and Gibraltar. And then, at as , 
on October 19th, 1739, he declared war on Spain. 

What attitude was France going to take up? For some years pas , 
her economic progress had been remarkable. ‘For twenty years, 
now,’ wrote Voltaire, ‘the principles of trade have been better 
understood in France than at any time from the days of Pharamon 
to those of Louis the Fourteenth.’ In London, numerous pamphlets 
attributed the industrial depression which had set in after the year 
1735, mainly to the effects of French competition. The reports 
issued by various companies drew attention to the success of Frenc 1 
manufactures, and blamed them for the forebodings expressed by 
Joshua Gee in his famous work, Commerce and Navigation in Great 
Britain. ‘The attention given by French ministers to industrxa 
development and the making it subservient to the common interests 
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of the State are especially remarkable. People brought up in a 
strictly business atmosphere, with their whole attention concen- 
trated upon trade, could scarcely have taken more accurate or more 
effective measures. 5 Whatever President Henault may have said to 
the contrary, Fleury retained a lively interest in the welfare of the 
colonies and of the shipping industry. He realised to the full that 
England would never ■willingly cast aside her dreams of hegemony, 
and that sooner or later, unless the French colonies were to be 
written off as a loss, the struggle with England would have to e 
resumed. In a letter addressed in August, i 74 °> to Amelot, one o 
the Secretaries of State, he set forth his policy in detail. T e rst 
thing was to maintain peace on the continent, to warn Prussia, to 
reassure Holland, to enter into no fuither commitments with bpain 
in view of territorial readjustments in Italy. The next thing in 
importance was to build as many ships as possible between now an 

the ensuing Spring to encourage shipowners to see to it 

that we had them by next Spring. 5 In the Indies and in Louisiana, 
they would remain on the defensive. ‘Let the stations and the ships 
under the control of our India Company, which are exciting the 
■jealousy of the English, be on the alert, so as not to be taken at a 
disadvantage. 5 On the other hand they would take the offensive m 
Canada by launching a twofold attack - on Nova Scotia and on the 
Iroquois, who were in alliance with the Enghsh. Lastly, an offensive 
should be directed against the adveisary’s finances. As our expedi- 
tion will bring down stocks in England, we must take adv ^ g 
the fall to attack our enemy’s credit. In September, ° s 3 

of fifteen vessels each set sail, from Brest and ou on, or , 

One month later, the Emperor Charier the Smth died without 
male issue, and this unlooked-for event flung France back agam 
into the melting-pot of European complications. 

Charles the Sixth had nourished the illusion that a senes of duly 
executed legal documents would suffice to confirm 
Maria Theresa, in the undisturbed possession of her hentag^. 
Having appointed her to succeed him m ah his heredi yp 
sions, the Austrian dominions, the Kingdoms ^ Bohemia ^ 
Hungaiy, Belgium, the Milanese territory and . e ^rinrine 
he had spent a considerable portion of his reign 1 several 

Pragmatic, Sanction, as it was. called, to the no 
interested parties, beginning with his kinsfolk an himself in 

the various foreign powers; after which he had busied himself m 
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obtaining their assent thereto. In exchange for concessions, which, 
in some cases, were anything but negligcable, Spain, Russia, Prussia, 
Holland, England, the Imperial Diet, Denmark and France, had 
successively signified their concurrence. But the ill-success which 
had attended his arms in Italy and the East, had left the Emperor 
without money, without credit and without an army. There 
was a very strong temptation to cut oneself a jacket out of so ample a 
cloak - so strong that the most solemnly attested obligations were 
quite powerless to counteract it. Almost all the provinces which 
were united under the sway of the Hapsburgs had come by way of 
marriage settlements, and were restricted by entails of every kind 
and by testamentary' dispositions whose complicated nature exhaust- 
ed almost all the varieties of bequest known to German jurispru- 
dence. Invoking on behalf of the Princesses, their wives or kinsfolk, 
settlements anterior in date to the Pragmatic Sanction, the Electors 
of Bavaria and Saxony, the King of Spain and die King of Sardinia 
put in their respective claims to tire whole of the inheritance. 
Although it was quite clear that these exaggerated and nebulous 
demands were only put forward as a means of furnishing the claim- 
ants with a weapon for bargaining for more moderate, but more 
definite concessions, even these latter, if granted, would have meant 
the end of the Hapsburg dynasty. The Bavarian wanted Bohemia 
and the Imperial Crown; the Saxon, Moravia; the Piedmontese, 
Alilan; the Spaniard, Parma and Piacenza for an Infante. At the 
last moment, an actor no one had counted on appeared on the 
scene. "Without the slightest warning, without a shred of moral or 
legal justification, die new King of Prussia, Frederick the Second, 
invaded Silesia (December, 1740). ‘Know once for all,’ he after- 
wards wrote, ‘that in the matter of Kingdoms, you take when you 
have the chance, and that you’re never in the wrong so long as you’re 
not compelled to give back what you’ve taken.’ 

A story related in all the contemporary memoirs, has the merit 
of painting to the life the attitude of mind of Louis the Fifteenth, his 
ministers, and his Court, when the new's from Germany reached 
their ears. Talking at Versailles about the death of Charles the 
Sixth and its consequences, the King, who had hitherto been silent, 
at last let fall this observation: 

‘There is only one thing for us to do, and that’s to stay on Mont Pag- 
. notte (Mont Pagnotteis a little hill in the Forest of Chantilly where die 
quarry was often started. To stop on MontPagnotte was therefore to 
look on at others fighting, while you yourself held aloof from the fray) • 
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Whereupon, one of those present,- the Marquis de Souvre, quickly 
retorted: 

‘Your Majesty would be chilly. Your ancestors have not done any 
building there. 5 

The very triviality of the remark is highly characteristic of Louis 
the Fifteenth. The whole man is there, his practical insight, his 
bourgeois common-sense, and his ability to take in a situation at a 
glance. The courtier’s rejoinder is more significant still, for it reveals 
the extent to which men’s minds were still under the influence of the 
Anti-Austrian tradition. In vain did Fleury explain that they 
were not back in the days of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that 
Austria, ‘hanging her diminished head’, was no longer a source of 
danger, that the task was accomplished, and that it was neither 
necessary nor expedient to try to push matters further. The Court 
and the Town turned a deaf ear. For two centuries past, the 
nobility had won fame and fortune by their exploits on the battlefield 
against the Austrians. For two centuries, the curbing of the power of 
Austria had been the sole aim and end of French policy. All who 
would strike a blow for France, by work or deed, had been brought 
up on this idea and were, so to speak, impregnated with it. ‘What!’ 
exclaimed d’Argenson, ‘are we going to let a great event like this 
go by without reaping some advantage from it?’ The worthy Barbier 
himself, recounting what he hears in the street, never lets a week go 
by without saying what an amazing thing it is that France does 
nothing, when all the rest of Europe is up and doing. If, taking his 
courage in both hands, Fleury gives out that he is going to respect 
the Pragmatic Sanction, Versailles and Paris begin to shout for war 
with one accord, and brand him as a coward. A strange thing 
indeed to see the old man turning his gaze to the future and the 
younger ones still harping on an ancient, worn-out shibboleth. 

But the Anti-Austrian party must needs have a leader. To replace 
Chauvdin, still compelled to cool his heels at Bourges, the public 
manufactured another great man. They did it in six weeks. His 
name was Charles Louis Fouquet, Comte de Belle-Isle. For a leader 
of youth, he himself was not surprisingly young. But the memory of 
the Surintendant, his grandfather, though it retarded his fortune, 
had left him, in middle age, with the charm of optimism and the 
prestige of the unknown. To rescue himself from the depths of 
disfavour into which he and his whole family had fallen, he had 
needed prodigious ambition and indomitable courage, both moral 
and physical. Brave, intrepid, enigmatic, a fascinating talker, full of 
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ideas, an indefatigable writer, an unscrupulous speculator, soldier, 
scholar and financier, he could get through any door, none too 
square or too round to admit him; and he was gay withal, a great 
hand with the women, standing at the confluence of all the streams 
of social life. He lived on terms of perfect intimacy with a younger 
brother, known as the Chevalier. The latter had the same fertility 
of ideas as his elder brother, the same flexibility of mind, the same 
application, but there was not so much sap in him. He was harsher, 
grimmer. Still the pair of them marched step and step, shoulder to 
shoulder, widi the most perfect accord, along the road to greatness, 
command, ascendancy and wealth. During the war of the Polish 
succession, Belle-Isle had put forward a plan for the invasion of 
Austria, which peace had rendered superfluous. He then applied 
for, and obtained, the governorship of Metz, and everyone said that 
he was still working away at his pet design, that he was ready to 
carry it into effect, that he was in regular correspondence with the 
German princes and that he had paved the way for his armies with a 
network of friendship and goodwill. The masses looked upon him 
as the man chosen by Providence to set the seal on the task which the 
great Cardinal had begun, and which the faint-hearted Fleury 
refused to bring to completion. 

Fleury did not blench. He fronted tire tempest. But the general 
clamour waxed greater and greater every day, finally reaching the 
King himself, and he at last came to the reluctant conclusion that he 
had better yield a little, lest he should lose the whole. 

‘My first impulse, 5 he avowed to Belle-Isle himself, ‘was to do 
notliing, and I wanted His Majesty merely to look on, as a spectator 
at the scene on which the curtain is about to rise in Germany. His 
Majesty has got Lorraine. He has not the slightest desire to extend 
his frontiers and, in the country’s present state, the last thing we want 
is a war that may drag on indefinitely. The matter has been con- 
tinually in my thoughts and I have discussed it very fully with the 
ministers, with them alone and also in the presence of the King. 
They did not share my views, but, in deference to their arguments, it 
has been unanimously decided that we never ought to suffer the 
imperial crown to remain in the House of Austria if our doing so meant 
that it would pass into the hands of the Grand Duke (the husband of 
Maria Theresa, and ex-Duke of Lorraine who had been transferred to 
Tuscany), because the result would be that by restoring the House to 
its former greatness, he would employ every means that hatred and 
determination could suggest to force his way back into Lorraine. 5 
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Stated briefly, Fleury’s whole idea was this, that the title of 
Emperor should be kept from Duke Francis and given to the 
Bavarian. Belle-Isle himself should preside over this transaction in 
, his capacity as the King’s ambassador to the Diet of Fran or . 
Once well away from Paris, he would cease his intrigues, pu c 
opinion would get its sop, and, the struggle with England emg 
adjourned by the recall of the squadrons, the menace of a two o 
war would be dispelled in a few months. , 

Thus reasoned Fleury, but the current was too strong to e r ep 
back by any of these old monkey- tricks. Far from being sa e 
with their preliminary success, the anti-Austrian party were e 
more encouraged to follow up a course so auspiciously begun, une 
after another Belle-Isle wrested from the Cardinal a grant o 
subsidy to the Bavarian claimant, who had been crowned under th 
title of Charles the Seventh, a treaty of alliance with Frederic 
Second and lastly a declaration of war against Maria ® res ^* . 

many weeks were over, he himself led an army up to the walls of V > 

marched into Bohemia where, by a piece of conspicuous ar 5 
of his lieutenants, gained possession of Prague in November 174 ■ • 
This triumph was short-lived. Belle-Isle fell ^andataj 
tenens had to be appointed, namely,. Broglie, u ® i- m t k e 
did not see eye to eye, and as, notwithstanding . . CO nduct 

scene of action, Belle-Isle would insist on intervening might 

of the campaign, the operations were not as succes ^ 

have beenf But a ruder blow was in store for us Fredenck the 

Second while continuing to promulgate ma f ,,, ^ chestnuts 

Queen of Hungary, was eminently desirous of P^ng his chestnu 

out of the fire, and secretly made peace wdh i her. On Jn 
nth, i 742 , by the Treaty of Breslau, Silesia was ceded to Prussia, 

but Prussia withdrew from the Coalition. , . p • 

The news of Frederick’s tergiversation was received ml 
wrathful stupefaction. It meant the co apse our 

policy. We had wanted to boast of making an Emperm : v£ho 

own hands, and all we had got for our 

Germany, just when we ought to have had our hands ^ * 
all our forces into the struggle for mantrme and etJomal supre y 
Only one Frenchman rejoiced at the »»»,».“ t The 

correctly, a man who was French m mm u of betrayal, 

self-same day on which he put his signa ,,1 poetry, to the 

Frederick sent Voltaire a piece of what he called poetry, 

glory of the peace he had just conclu e 
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O paix! licureuse pais! repare sur la tcrre 
Tous les maux que lui fait la destructive guerre, 

Et que ton front, pare dc renaissantes flcurs, 

Plus que jamais serein prodigue tes favours! 

Mais, quel que soil i’espoir sur lcquel tu te fonde(s) 

Pense que tu n’ auras ricn fait, 

Si tu ne peux bannir deux monstrcs de ce monde 
L’ambition et l’interet. 

Voltaire forthwith responded. ‘Sire, I have received some poetry, 
and some very charming poetry, from my adorable King at the very 
time we were thinking Your Majesty’s whole mind was centred on 
delivering M. dc Broglie from anxiety. ... I learn that Your 
Majesty has made a very good treaty; very good for you, no doubt, 
for you have schooled your virtuous mind to shine in the sphere of 
politics. But if the treaty is a good tiling for us French people, they 
don’t seem to realise it in Paris. . . . There are a few Abbes of 
Saint Peter’s who bless you amid the uproar. I am one of those 
philosophers. ... You are not our ally any longer, Sire, but you 
will become the ally of the human race. . . . Have a good opera, a 
good dieatre! May I, at Berlin, be a witness of your pleasures and 
your glory.’ 

In a second letter, Frederick the Second refined on that theme. 
‘The outcry of the Parisians doesn’t trouble me much. They are a 
lot of hornets who are never tired of buzzing. Their taunts are just 
like the squawking of parrots; their decisions are just about as 
important as the decisions of monkeys would be on points of meta- 
physics. ... If every other Frenchman in France condemned 
me, Voltaire, the philosopher, would never allow himself to be 
dragged along with the crowd.’ 

Fleury was now ninety years old. His mortifications, the war, 
a feeling of his own powerlessness, the consciousness of many 
mistakes that could not be recalled, had worn him down. For the 
last two years he had been given out as dying once a week. One day 
you would see him wasted and wan, bent and gnarled and withered, 
sleepless, digestion all wrong, stuffing and drenching himself with 
elixirs, drugs and vinegars, all but blind, all but stone deaf. It was 
given out that his mind was confused, that he rambled in his speech, 
that he forgot when night came what orders he had given in the 
morning. And then the very next day, he would be seen at Versailles, 
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brisk and keen, his beard neatly trimmed, his face filled out, 
and glowing with health. He would work twelve hours at a stretch 
and, on the Bourse, the shares of the India Company would begin to 


JUSC. 

All his life long, he had played the part of the helpless valetudin- 
arian. His years, his illness, his ecclesiastical unction, all these 
were the ‘properties’ on which he had relied to bring his ambitions 
to pass. Ten, nay, twenty times Walpole had been taken in by him. 
In his dealings with the English statesman he always posed us a 
martyr; he would weep and protest that he was surrounded y 
enemies and jealous rivals. If he were not there to hinder them, w at 
terrible things would happen to France and to the relations between 
the two countries. ‘Please make things easy,’ he seemed to say, and, 
by not asking too much, help me to stand up against my a ver 
saries.’ And Walpole would take pity on the poor old man, never 
once suspecting that he was being duped. 

He had played the game so often with success, that he thought ne 
would try it yet once again. He decided he would write to ana 
Theresa. He would tell her how thoroughly well-disposed he was 
and beseech her to help him, poor old man that he was, to sen e 
curs back to their kennels. It was a desperate throw, ut, a er a 
why should a sentimental young woman be more difficult to coze 
than a very downright, hard-bitten English politician. , 

But Maria Theresa full of wrath, and led away by Eng!and, turned 
a deaf ear to the Cardinal’s supplications. In fact she h and «J 
letter to the Gazettes and all Europe gulped it down with avidity. 
Fleury replied to Koenigsek with a contemptuous note - it was :aR 
he could do - which was not devoid of grandeur Still there was 
nothing left to do but to fight. There was no getting away from 
that. In the night of December i6th-i 7 th, Belle-Isl = hemmed l in 
in Prague managed to get through the enemy s n P Vhi ne 
perilous and skilful retreat, succeeded in getting ac " 
with eleven thousand men and three thousand horses. The me 

performed prodigies of valour. They marche y mg > -j 

of the moon, through woods and over snow-clad *tr^Jgv^wt 
sleep, almost without food, taking the last ounce out of theimelve, 
leaving the weary and the wounded to che o co never 

the sword. Vauvenargues was amongst them, and Ins 
recovered from the strain. At last, on January - \ ^ ou * 

Chevert, who had remained behind in the be eagur . ^ for 

thousand men, nearly all of them sick, was orce > 
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lack of food. He was granted die honours of war, and was allowed 
to return to France with his sound companions. 

On Tuesday, February 29th, Fleury died after a few days’ 
fever. The news was conveyed to the King during a sitting of the 
financial council. He immediately rose and returned to his private 
apartments to weep for the man to whom, on the following day, he 
referred, in terms of tender affection as ‘his friend.’-‘I may say,’ he 
wrote to Philip the Fifth, ‘that I owe everything to him, and that 
since I had the misfortune to lose my father and mother before I 
knew what father and mother were, I have always looked on him as 
supplying their place; and so his loss is all die harder for me to bear.’ 
Fleury had been a great minister, but, with the exception of Louis the 
Fifteenth, it is pretty safe to say that no one realized it. ‘Cardinal de 
Fleury died yesterday, at last,’ wrote d’Argenson, by way of pane- 
gyric. ‘Never was there so comical a death, what with songs, and 
epigrams, and demonstrations.’ 

Fleury left; a great gap behind him, but mindful of his predecessor’s 
advice the Kang announced that he would appoint no more Prime 
Ministers, adding that, for the future, he would carry on the govern- 
ment himself, with the assistance of his Council. 

The said Council met at least twice a week to deliberate on affairs 
of state generally. Only its members had the right to call themselves 
ministers, and this whether they were responsible for a department 
or not. Completed before Fleury died, and reconstituted a few 
months later, it -was made up of three old members and four new 
ones: the Due d’Orleans, who never attended, Orry, the Controller- 
General, and Maurepas the Secretary for the Navy, Cardinal de 
Tencin, the Comte d’Argenson, his elder brother the Marquis 
d’Argenson and the Marquis de Noailles. 

Tencin was neither so black nor so brilliant as he was painted, 
but he played the strong silent man with effect, and he made the 
most of a smile that looked as if it had something deep behind it. 
His knowledge of Roman affairs was unrivalled and he had faith- 
fully done his best in the interests of religious peace. As Archbishop of 
Embrun, he had made some good sound friends at Turin, thatillusive 
centre of Italian policy. He hoped — but in vain — that a display of 
great reserve would enhance his reputation. The ‘feuille de benefices’ 
on which he had set his heart was bestowed elsewhere and his prestige 
diminished every day. He had the courage to face the situation. He 
retired to Lyons and lived there in greater honour than at Versailles. 
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Moulded by a father who was himself well versed in affairs of 
state, twice head of the police, intendant of Tours, and intcndant of 
Paris, an agreeable conversationalist, in the good books of the Queen 
and the religious party, accustomed to the usages of high society and 
quite at home therein, the Comte d’Argenson was a man of brains 
and character. He had an immense capacity for work, an invincible 
determination to succeed in all he did, a thorough knowledge of, 
and taste for, the transaction of affairs. When he was appointed to 
the War Office, in succession to Breteuil, who had died of apoplexy, 
it was clear to everyone that he was worthy of the office and that die 
King could not have made a better choice. 

As for d’Argenson the elder, he had only been selected because 
there was no likelier candidate in the field. As long as he had a 
breath in his body, Fleury had retained the direction of Foreign 
Affairs in his own hands. The titular head of the department, 
Amelot, had his good points, but they were humble. When there 
was no one there to dictate to him, he was all at sea. Louis the 
Fiftecndi wanted to put in a professed diplomat, a man accustomed 
to the ins and outs of the business, widi a diorough knowledge of 
Europe. Fie offered the post to Villcncuvc, formerly ambassador 
at Constantinople, who had drawn up the Treaty of Belgrade. 
Villencuvc was a little old man, with a lot of fire, a lot of the devil 
in him, very dashing, riding the high horse and possessed of a 
terrific Provencal accent. And now, having arrived atthe termination 
of a very full and eventful life, all he wanted was to finish out his few 
remaining days in peace. On the King’s pressing him urgently to 
take the post, he excused himself on die ground of his years, his 
poor health, his lack of ambition and his family affairs. Louis the 
Fifteenth was still unable to make up his mind when, on the recom- 
mendation of the senior clerk in the Foreign Office, he called upon 
d’Argenson, who was a Councillor of State, and who had the 
reputation of being a man of ideas, with an eye to die future. As 
a matter of fact he was a mass of contradictions. lie would take 
a fancy to every system at one and die same time, provided he 
could pass them off as his own. His memoirs arc filled with 
mighty plans, all of them mutually destructive. He had but one 
hard and fast idea, and dtat was his hatred of Spain. Spain he 
would have liked to ensnare in every' imaginable trap, die more 
perfidious die better. He had dreams of a European code, ;m 
Italian confederation, of France conquering the world by pure 
unselfishness and bringing about a reign of universal peace and 
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justice. The practical acts of such a man could not fail to be vain 
and chimerical. 

The man who gained the greatest ascendancy over the King was 
indisputably the Marechal de Noaillcs. Appointed to the command 
of a new army formed by Neckar out of the remnants of the troops 
that had succeeded in getting away from Prague, he had attempted 
to prevent the Austrians from forming a junedon with the Anglo- 
Hanoverians of Lord Stair and George the Second, who had recently 
landed in the Low Countries and were making their way up the 
Rhine. He advanced boldly to meet George tire Second on the 
Main, and would have succeeded in arresting his progress but for 
the rashness of one of his lieutenants who, contrary to orders, 
transferred to the right bank of the river, some regiments which were 
intended to remain on the left. Though fought at a disadvantage, 
the battle of Dettingen would not have resulted in a defeat (June, 
174.3), but that Broglie, being isolated in Bavaria, had been com- 
pelled to retire on Alsace, and Noailles, exposed in his turn, had 
gone to join him. 

Well, ought they yet once more to attempt a march on Vienna 
and, uniting their several forces, re-open the campaign in Germany? 
Noailles, Tencin and Maurepas were all against this plan. Our real 
enemy was not Austria but England, whom, sooner or later, w r e 
were always sure to find in our path. Having driven Walpole from 
power because they suspected him of pacificism, the English had 
just entered into a coalition against us with Holland, Austria, 
Piedmont and Saxony. France had made a mistake in working 
for the Elector of Bavaria and the King of Prussia. A return, so 
far as Germanic territories were concerned, would have been made 
to our real traditions, and we should only appear there as protectors 
of the German liberties and as maintainers of the balance of power. 
We should turn all our forces against England, drive her from the 
Continent by striking at her in the place in which her alliance with 
Austria and Holland had put her, but in which the blow would 
strike home, namely in Flanders. 

That was the principal theatre of events. Nevertheless war still 
continued on the Rhine, in Italy, at sea, and in the colonies. But in 
these secondary spheres there were no continuous operations. An 
Austrian attempt on Alsace was frustrated by a fresh intervention on 
the part of Frederick the Second, who was afraid to let Maria 
Theresa gain a decisive victory, and Louis the Fifteenth, who had 
hastened to Metz, found that he was not compelled to join battle. 
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In India the two companies would have liked to maintain neu- 
trality, but Commodore Bartlett having seized some French vessels 
off the coast of Sumatra, Dupleix asked for help from the Governor 
of the Isles of France and Bourbon, La Bourdonnais. The latter 
was expecting reinforcements from France which never arrive 
When he did start, it was too late. He arrived off Ceylon m Ju y, 
1746, with nine vessels mounting three hundred guns, ut Y 
time the Company had lost nearly all its ships. One after another, 
they had fallen into the hands of the English. Dupieix, however, 
had long been preparing to strike a blow at Madras and he had 
secretly collected all the material requisite for the purpose A 
last, after a lot of persuasion, he succeeded in winning over 
Bourdonnais to the scheme. Madras, attacked y an ’ 

surrendered without a blow (September 21st), but basing faction 
on some hazy instructions, which anyhow were five yea 5 
Bourdonnais made an arrangement with Morse, the Gov 
place, the terms of which were nothing less than scan a ou . 
ing to this agreement, the town was to be restored to the Engh: ^ 
against delivery of bills payable in London an • j j . 

considerable period of time. Dupleix nghtly considered that it 
was his business, and no one else’s, to dictate terms He refused to 

associate himself with La Bourdonnais ac ons battle, 

cashier him. The quarrel nearly developed into a pitched ^battle 

The two men had been acquainted for a long mne 
each other. Dupleix did not hesitate to say .^^S^bSjle 
had had his palm oiled by the Eng is , an 1 Bour- 

that it was so. At length fresh orders arrived rom to ^ 
donnais’ fleet was dispersed by a cyclone a °d retnrn d 11 
de Bourbon. Dupleix was thus left mas er of ,the situation but wi 

only his own forces to rely on. Not oifly jj* h e 

with five hundred men, three hundre^ o w ^ English, 

routed ten thousand Moors who were m a Admiral 

" d then, being LeSy W MbJdt with the los of thirteen 

the upper hand, but they faded to pr ° ^ vere ra0 re of politicians 
were badly distributed; their comma f ew operations 

than admirals, and all they did was o < Q f importance. They 
that were as ill-conceived as they were a P Indies, those 

did not avail to prevent the revictua 1 ling of &e West £ > 

veritable pirate S r nests. An attempted landing to tne 
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Loricnt was a failure and when the list of gains and losses came to be 
made up, it was found that, though the English had captured some 
three thousand five hundred French and Spanish trading vessels, 
we, on our side, had taken more than three thousand of theirs. 

The sporadic nature of the events shows clearly enough that, on 
both sides, the means employed were inadequate to the importance 
of the stakes that were being played for. Taken on the whole, the 
war was carried on in haphazard fashion, without any sort of co- 
ordination between the several plans adopted in the respective 
continents. The upshot of the whole thing was that, if the war was 
to be fought to a finish, that finish would have to be fought out in 
Belgium, that battle-field of the ages, the cockpit of Europe. To 
restore confidence to the troops and to tighten up the discipline, 
Louis the Fifteenth had himself taken command of his army. In 
1744 he took Courtrai, Menin, Yprcs and Furnes. In 1745, Maurice 
de Saxe, an illegitimate son of the King of Poland, who had taken 
service with France, crushed the Anglo-Dutch combination at 
Fontenoy - this was in May. The battle began at six o’clock in the 
morning. The French front was covered by three redoubts. Drag- 
ging their guns along by hand, the English formed a compact body 
of twenty thousand men who advanced against the French lines in 
wedge formation, like the prow of a vessel. They came along slowly, 
a massive, intrepid phalanx, firing low and firing rapidly. The 
regiment of Aubeterre, the French Guards, the Switzers, the regi- 
ment of Hainaut, the regiment of Normandy, the regiment of 
marines all did their best to disintegrate the formidable mass, and 
they all gave way before it. At length Cumberland came within 
range of our guns, which began to shell his men; they wavered, and 
Maurice de Saxe took advantage of their confusion to order a 
general attack. In ten minutes a breach had been made in the 
assaulting column on every side. The King’s household troops 
flung themselves into the gap. The English sounded the retreat and 
fell back in disorder leaving more than nine thousand dead on the 
field. This famous victory won us Tournai, Ghent, Bruges, Ouden- 
arde and Ostend. At the close of the same year, the Pretender, 
Charles Edward, landed unexpectedly in Scotland, rallied the 
clansmen of the Highlands to his banner, took Edinburgh and, 
scoring victory upon victory, pushed his advance to within thirty 
leagues of London. For a moment the Whigs deemed that the 
Hanoverian dynasty was doomed. But the Pretender’s hurriedly 
formed, undisciplined levies were unable to hold their own against 
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the regular troops that had been recalled from Flanders, and at 
Culloden, in April, 1746, they suffered an overwhelming defeat. 
Charles Edward himself, compelled to take to flight, made good his 
escape through every kind of danger. 

France had only been able to render him insignificant assistance. 
But Maurice de Saxe, profiting by Cumberland’s departure, resumed 
the campaign, the winter notwithstanding. 

While he was thought to be merely on pleasure bent, he threw six 
columns on Brussels and took the city by surprise. That was in 
February. In October he was again victorious over the Austrians at 
Raucoux, and in July, 1747, he defeated the combined forces of the 
English and Dutch at Laufeldt. The invasion of Holland seemed 
imminent. Furthermore, the Emperor Charles the Seventh having 
died, it was open to the Archduke Francis, the husband of Maria 
Theresa, to claim the Imperial Crown, and it looked as if a deal 
might be possible. D’Argenson had totally failed to come to terms 
with the Dutch and the Piedmontese. He had let them throw dust 
in his eyes, and the sum-total of his negotiations had been to hamper 
the soldiers without any other result than to make them lose their 
time. On the other hand he had detached Saxony from its alliance 
with Austria, and arranged a marriage between the Dauphin and a 
niece of Maurice de Saxe. It was clear that no one party was strong 
enough to impose its will entirely on another. All the belligerents 
were tired, and anxious to see an end to their costly and interminable 
war. D’Argenson, who, contrary to all dictates of common sense, 
persisted in pursuing his dangerous anti-Spanish policy, was dis- 
missed. His place was filled by a rather sharp-witted little man named 
Puysceulx, sometime ambassador at Naples, who was appointed pleni- 
potentiary for the conduct of the peace-negotiations. With him was 
associated the Comte Saint Severin d’Aragon, a man well-versed in 
intrigue, and the Congress opened at Aix-Ia-Chapelle in April, 1748. 

It was arranged that the Status quo ante helium should be re-estab- 
lished by the reciprocal restitution of all conquered territory. - 
France was to get back Louisburg, England Madras, and the Queen 
of Hungary the Low Countries. Archduke Francis was acknow- 
ledged Emperor; France undertook to expel the Pretender, Charles 
Stuart, and England was to retain for four more years her commer- 
cial privileges in South America. On the other hand, Austria was 
to cede Silesia to Frederick, and to hand over to Don Philip, Louis 
the Fifteenth’s son-in-law, the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza. 

To begin with, the peace was welcomed in France -with accla- 
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mations of joy. Barbier, a trustful observer of the sentiments of the 
general public in Paris, remarks that, of all the combatants, France 
had the most to lose from a prolongation of hostilities, because, 
England being invulnerable owing to her insular position, she ran a 
risk, even if she were victorious in Holland, of suffering the total 
extinction of her trade and tire ruin of her colonial enterprises. 
But gradually it became apparent that our negotiations had faded 
to obtain any quid pro quo for tire evacuation of the Low Countries, 
and the Treaty was held up as a masterpiece of ineptitude. The 
expulsion of Prince Edward, who was rudely arrested as he was 
leaving the Opera, aroused the public’s indignation. 

Peuple jadis si tier, aujourd’hui si servile, 

Dcs princes malheureux vous n’etes plus l’asile. 

Vos ennemis vaincus aux champs de Fontenoy 
A leurs propres vaiqueurs ont impose la loi, 

Et cette indigne paix qu’ Aragon vous procure 
Est pour eux un triomphe ct pour vous unc injure. 

In point of fact it was Frederick who reaped the greatest advan- 
tage from the Treaty. All we had gained from our obstinacy in 
pursuing a policy that would have been opportune fifty years before, 
was that we had augmented the power of Prussia and destroyed the 
equilibrium of Europe. The ambitions which, in years gone by, we 
had prevented Austria from realising, it was now in Frederick’s 
. power to revive. If France persisted in her anti-Austrian policy, she 
was doing his work, to the prejudice of the smaller States who were 
her customers and allies. If she reversed her policy, she was incur- 
ring the enmity of the strongest military power in Europe next to 
herself, and involving herself in the personal grievances of Maria 
Theresa, who refused to acquiesce in the loss of Silesia. By any 
calculation, England, who was bound by no pact, was certain to 
find an auxiliary in Europe. That was the price we had to pay for 
listening to the out-of-date Belle-Isle, instead of remaining quietly on 
Mont Pagnotte. In giving way to public opinion, the King and his 
government had been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty. But this 
weakness only served to lend an added zest to the discussion of 
events in the saloons, the cafes, and the public prints, and to increase 
their influence.. Since the so-called Peace was but a truce, leaving 
everything in suspense, it needed no great perspicacity to foresee 
that we should enter upon the second phase of the struggle with 
diminished chances of emerging from it with success. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FRANCE CAN BE HAPPY WITHOUT 
Q.UEBEC 

‘The middle of this century,’ wrote d’Alembert, ‘will mark an 
epoch in the history of the human mind by reason of the revolution 
which seems about to take place in human ideas.’ It was, in fact, 
round about 1 750 that there appeared some of the most important 
works of the age. Montesquieu published l* Esprit des Lois in 1748; 
BufFon the first volume of his Hisloire naturelle in 1749; Rousseau the 
Discours sur les sciences et les arts in 1 750, and the Discours sur Vorigine 
et les fondements de I'inegalite in 1755; Voltaire, le Silcle de Louis XIV 
in 1751, and the Essai sur les Maurs in 1 756, Diderot the first volume 
of the Encyclopaedia in .1751, and, lastly Condillac, the Traite des 
sensations in 1754. Those whom, for lack of a better term, we still 
call the Philosophers, were, in fact, a very heterogeneous collection, 
comprising atheists and deists, and sharply divided by personal 
rivalry and antagonism. But they all agreed in a common hatred of 
‘fanaticism’ and tradition, and in a common determination to judge 
society, its laws and its customs, by the standard of an abstract ideal. 

The philosophers did not remain isolated units. Voltaire urged 
them to form themselves into a ‘body of initiates’. ‘Bring the litde 
flock together’ he wrote, in a letter to d’Alembert. ‘Courage; form 
yourselves into a body, messieurs, a body always commands respect. 
Club together and you’ll get the upper hand. I am talking to you 
as a republican. Well there’s such a thing as tire Republic of 
Letters!’ This republic was not a figment of the imagination. It 
really existed. It was a live thing. It was an organised sect which 
increased from year to year. It had its dogmas and formularies, its 
strongholds, its regiments. Slowly but surely it enveloped the 
kingdom in a close network of salons, academies, lodges, literary 
societies, and reading-circles. After a struggle lasting fifteen years, 
it annexed the Academy. On the eve of the Revolution, every town 
had its garrison of thinkers and its intellectual centre. From one end 
of France to the other, there was a perpetual exchange of brochures, 
letters, addresses, proposals and resolutions. On all hands, the 
philosophers, with one mind and one method, devoted themselves 
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to the one identical task of criticism and discussion. From time to 
time there -were gatherings on a large scale for the grand manoeuvres, 
for some big ‘affair,’ or other, some legal or political business. 
There -would be an attack on the clergy, on the Court, or on some 
free lance author or other, who had imagined he was just attacking 
an ordinary coterie, just like any other and then awoke to the fact 
that he had a whole army against him. ‘It cannot be gainsaid,’ said 
Joly de Fleury, in the charge he brought in 1 759 against Helvctius, 
‘that there is a concerted plan, an organization called into being for 
the express purpose of upholding the gospel of materialism and 
fomenting moral corruption.’ We need not go into the Advocate- 
General’s views. It is enough that he registers tire fact. 

Do not let us make a mistake. The Republic of Letters was not 
identic alwith public opinion. It was the means employed by tire 
philosophers to mould public opinion to their will. With their clubs 
and their propaganda, they brought their influence to bear on 
various organised institutions. With their books, with their brilliant 
wit and cynicism, they sowed the seeds of doubt and discouragement 
in the breasts of their adversaries. Now, if drere was one point on 
which, in their inmost hearts, they were agreed, it was drat colonies 
were not only useless, but dangerous. These so-called enlightened 
thinkers completely failed to recognise the great desire for colonial 
expansion which was the dominant factor of the age. They -were 
blind alike to its origin and its strength. With all the means at their 
command, they opposed and hampered it. They denied its greatness, 
they decried its necessity. Without the smallest hesitation, they 
belitded the colonies, defamed tire colonists, ridiculed their efforts 
and caricatured their labours with contemptuous buffoonery. No 
doubt, we read a great deal in the works of the philosophers about 
Persians, Iroquois, Hurons, Peruvians, Malabars, Turks, Moguls, 
Sultans and Chinamen; but all these exotic trimmings were but a 
means to an end. All these disingenuous inginus are but the Parisians 
of 1750, who liked to play the primitive man without foregoing die 
comforts of civilization and who employed all the resources of their 
mind in casting ridicule on the graces of urbanity and culture. 

In their anti-colonial campaign, the philosophers occasionally 
condescended to make an exception in favour of certain plantations 
whence France obtained those tropical products with which her own 
soil could not supply her and where government enterprise was 
limited to the building and upkeep of a few fortified residences for 
the convenience and safety of her traders. The Esprit des Lois 
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contains a fine panegyric of the West Indies, and, in the course of 
his correspondence, Voltaire refers several times, and with enthu- 
siasm, to the India Company. It is true that he had some shares in 
it and was by no means indifferent to its dividends. But as a genera 
rule the colonies did not get a good word. Montesquieu, who was in 
a much better position to speak his mind without reserve, had 
gathered together, within a few pages of his Lettres Persanes, all the 
arguments which, for fifty years to come, were to furnish the stock- 
in-trade of the anti-colonial controversialist. ‘The ordinary effect ot 
colonies,’ he says, ‘is to weaken the country from which the settlers 
are drawn, without adding to the strength of the country in which 
they establish their home. Men ought to stop where they are. 
Thus opens the case for the prosecution. ‘When,’ he goes on, we 
are transported into a country other than our own, our health is 
adversely affected. Even if these colonies are a success, ey mere y 
split up a nation’s strength; they do not increase it. An empire may 
be compared to a tree the branches of which, if permitted to grow 
beyond a certain point, absorb all the sap from the trun an are 
good for nothing but to make a shade. . , 

In his Fragments sur Unde , Voltaire expatiates on the same the . 
‘The only thing Europeans have ever done m America is to ay 
waste and to water it with their blood. In return for _ that, they g 
cocoa, indigo, sugar and quinine. . - It is to furnish the _ tabic* of 
the citizens of London, Paris and other great cities with Richer and 
rarer foods than ever princes were nourished onj to load the wive 
of ordinary folk with more diamonds than ever decked a queen at 
her coronation- to be for ever poisoning our nostrils with an evil 
smelling powder ; to take it into our heads to drink liquors which our 
ancestors did very well without - it is for all this that a v^t trade 
has been called into being which, to thre, e-fc ^u 1 * 5 of Europe does 
far more harm than good. And it is to foster and foment Ob ‘ trade 
that the powers have gone to war. The first gun .that jsBredm 
here sets all the batteries in America and far id! 
away at each other with inexhaustible fury Ro ^ u “ du ^J 
colonisation, together with trade, manufactures, the arts and 
sciences, the whole apparatus of civilization ^ ° ne ^ loI “ 
condemnation.’ ‘The savage state,’ he says, ‘is die reiti l youth^f the 
world. All subsequent modes of progress have been, m 

so many steps towards individual perfection, u > m Diderot puts 
racial decay ’ In the Supplement au voyage deBougax mm ^ Diderot P 
into the mouth of the Tahitian Orou a diatribe against Europea 
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vices and ambitions, and concludes by calling on those perni- 
cious and ambidous men to decamp with what speed they may. 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre himself says in the preface to his Voyage en 
lie de France, T shall deem I have rendered my country a valuable 
service, if I prevent a single good man from leaving it. 1 

Canada was die bugbear, par excellence, of die intelligentsia. All 
the space which the Encyclopaedia allotted to it was a dozen paltry 
lines. In the Essai sur les Mceurs, the Precis du Siccle de Louis XIV, 
Candide , the Fragments sur l’ Inde, the Correspondance, he reverts to it 
scores of dmes with a great show of derogatory epithets, talking of 
tracts of snow, frozen deserts, dreary wildernesses, barren wastes. 
‘Canada cost a lot and brought in litde. ... By trying to keep it 
going, we have wasted a hundred years of toil and money - all gone 
beyond recall.’ - ‘Two or three Normandy traders, with the frail 
hope of doing a little business in furs, fitted out some ships, and 
established a colony in Canada, a land covered with snow and ice 
eight months out of die twelve, and inhabited by savages, bears and 
beavers. . . . Nevertheless, this wretched country is the cause of 
endless fighting, either with the natives, or with the English. The 
expenses we incur in our endeavour to hold on to the place, amount 
to far more than it will ever be worth.’ - ‘Perhaps, one day, 
if there are millions more people than are wanted in France, it may 
be a good thing to take some of them out to Louisiana; but it looks 
much more as if we should have to abandon the place.’ — ‘I 
wish Canada was at the bottom of the Arctic.’ - ‘France can 
do very well without Quebec.’ 

In the kingdom of Louis the Fifteenth the sovereign did not govern 
alone. The King and the Republic of Letters divided the power 
between them. But though the King may have been a coloniser, the 
Republic was not. The King defended Canada, the Republic 
denounced it. The King desired a larger France, the Republic 
quite a small one. The King looked ahead, the Republic looked 
behind. Now, a Prince can do nothing without his people. How 
was Louis the Fifteenth going to start a great Canadian emigration 
campaign, when the leading writers of the day unanimously declared 
that the place was worthless and that it had no future? How was he 
to excite emulation and enthusiasm in favour of a France Beyond 
the Seas, when the bulk of middle-class people had had their minds 
poisoned against it by a propaganda as perfidious as it was persis- 
tent? How was he to impose the necessary sacrifices on the country, 
when his schemes were paralysed by a passive opposition that 
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was well-nigh universal? To have succeeded in keeping a colonial 
empire in the teeth of all the active and efficient elements in the 
nation, would have been nothing short of a miracle. It was in Paris, 
and not at Quebec and Pondicherry that the fate of our colonies was 
sealed. And here is a humiliating coincidence; this same France 
who was loth to believe that she had any genius for colonising, now 
counted among her sons the greatest colonial of all time, Jean Francois 
Dupleix. 

Dupleix was born on January ist, 1697, at Landrecies, where 
his father held a minor government appointment. Of his childhood 
and adolescence we know nothing, or next to nothing. At nine, we 
find him attending the Jesuit college at Quimper as a day-boy and 
there he remained till 1713. Two years later, he was an ensign on 
board a vessel trading with India. We come across him at Nantes, 
Saint Malo, and Paris without, however, being able to discover how 
long he remained in these various places, or how he managed to live. 
It is even possible that he got in a visit to America. Sometime during 
this period, his father became associated with the tobacco business, 
first as manager of a tobacco factory, and subsequently as a tobacco 
farmer. Tobacco farming was then more or less dependent on the 
Compagnie des Indes. Through his father’s influence, Dupleix, 
at the age of twenty-five obtained a position as adviser and commis- 
sary-general to the troops at Pondicherry. And then the veil comes 
down again. Dupleix doubtless acquitted himself ■with credit in 
connection with the various subordinate duties which fell to his lot. 
But even then, not a few little incidents suggest that he had already 
developed that overbearing and masterful disposition winch tended 
to render him, in the sequel, so unpopular with his colleagues and 
chiefs. Notwithstanding this, he was appointed, in 1731, to a direc- 
torship at Chandernagore. The Company encouraged its employees 
to trade on their own account. In his new post, Dupleix showed 
himself an able and enterprising administrator. He increased the 
trade of the port, did well for the shareholders, and better still tor 
himself. At length he married a young and penniless widow wth a 
long family. When, in 1741, Dumas departed, he was appointed 
governor, and went into residence at Pondicherry ear y in 1 74- • 

To assist us in forming a judgment of his character an ’ position, 
we have little to go on but his letters. From the start he reveals 
himself as a somewhat rough and heavy handed person. e was 
not a man who dealt in the finer subtleties or the more delicate 
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shades of meaning. His jokes, though not vulgar, were not distin- 
guished for their lightness and elegance. He lacked charm and 
adaptability. When, in order to gain his object, a few unimportant 
concessions might have been useful, he always refused to grant them, 
or even to consider them. Putting duty before everything himself, 
he was intolerant of shortcomings in others. If he had. reason to find 
fault with any of Ills colleagues or assistants, he spared them no 
reproaches, no irony. ‘Wretches’, ‘knaves’, - the harshest epithets 
welled from his pen widi amazing facility. But his brusqueness, his 
stiffnecked nature was but the over-plusage of the most glowing 
virtues: Reverence for justice, love of country, longanimity, loyalty 
to principle. No one ever charged him with misusing his power. 
Holding that men were more effectively governed by deeds than by 
theories, he constrained his staff to model themselves on his example 
and to treat the natives with consideration. He conceived a very 
lofty view of his office, with the result that he was never blinded by 
the pride that is born of facile success. Before taking sides, or coming 
to a decision, he would carefully listen to all that had to be said. 
He never issued a command without consulting his council and 
without long and anxious consideration. He was a man of alert 
and of powerful intellect, an intellect rather prone to materialism, 
but enriched by wide reading and profound meditation. In action, 
he was as stubborn as he was bold, impossible to discourage, a leader 
of men, a born soldier, a diplomat, a man of moderating influence, 
one marked out by destiny to command. 

M. Alfred Martineau, a Professor at the Collige de France and 
an ex-governor of the French possessions in India, has devoted to 
Dupleix a work in five volumes in which he establishes with great 
force and clearness that Dupleix did not derive his policy of political 
intervention from any theoretical, a priori, ideas about colonization. 
It was borne in upon him gradually, as a result of contact with hard 
facts, and adopted by him as circumstances rendered it expedient. 
When, in 1753, Dupleix decided to furnish formal exposition of his 
doctrine, his recall had already been decided upon, and the death- 
blow delivered to his work. In short, it was to the events which 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry during the War of 
Succession, that Dupleix owed the revelation of the extraordinary 
weakness of the local rulers. He already had an inkling, but no 
certain knowledge, of the worthlessness of their troops and the futility 
of their governmental machinery. And then the victories which he 
won with a handful of men over armies a hundred times as numerous, 
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unfolded an illimitable prospect to his imagination. On the .other 
hand, the Company’s Finances were controlle ro means D f 

the Indian branches could only make their pure as y _ ^ 

funds remitted to them from France. Over an la ckmp - 

vessels had been held up, en route, and then e u carry 

Failing to get their pay, employees and soldiers had re 
on. ‘No pay, no piper,’ said the senior officers. To ^ ™ 

deserting: Dupleix had been known to speru d ^ 

pledge & o J credit. Two cSSom 'd pAS 

of ruin, and the Company with him. . . j was i ess 

experience had shown him that trade m tropica P had t0 

profitable than was commonly suppose . lowering prices 

bear very heavy over-head expenses, an _ e e imports, 

continually stood in the way of increasing Company) could 

Thus Dupleix came to the conclusion that it (the 
not support itself solely on the profits 0 ^ ^ incom e,’ 

be necessary for it to have in India > the p0ten tates 

rents, taxes, monopolies, privileges, triu ^p y satisfied 

whom they conquered or assisted. Until now tneyn,^ ^ defence 

with occupying a few fortified P^J^ding business could not be 
of which were often the more costly dues and toll-fees 

transacted there without the paym - f m ore extensive 

levied by the local rulers. The t “*e expenses, 

territory would add neither to the defrayed progressively 

As to dte costs of the war. ^f^SnUdtlr hands, 
out of the profits of victory and JL wou ld have donumon 

What it really came to was that , had for its own at the 

over a territory which it could already have Had 

price of a little daring and perseverance- ofthe Indian penin- 

Two native States occupied nearly me the former t0 

sula south of Godavery: the Deccan a former ne ar Bombay 

the North, the latter to the S ° ut ? t ^^ c V eri ?and in a state of 
and the Mahrattas, the latter cos^ ^ the Carnati c were bones 

vassalage to the former. The . wdo are claimed the 

of contention among divers rivai prmces ww ^ ^ morc or 

territory by right of inh . erl ^ C ^^ T wo of the rivals appealed to 
less, something to be said for • some Q f ]ds officers and 

DupleLx to espouse their cause. P . and) j n exchange 

troops at their disposal, vanquis c rec0£ rnise liis protectorate, 
for services rendered, required em pj e was continually 

But DupleLx had erred by excess of optimism. « 
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hampered by a lack of the sinews of war. The English began to get 
anxious about their trade, and took sides with tire princes the French 
had dispossessed. Thus, under cover, as it were, of their respective 
customers, there came to exist a state of war between tire two 
countries, a war which was none the less bitter because it was 
indirect. In the course of it, the European troops, in the guise of 
auxiliaries, fought strenuously against one another, at the same time 
keeping up the fiction of being at peace. The military operations 
became increasingly burdensome. If, in the Deccan, where we were 
constantly victorious, tire assets easily exceeded the liabilities, in the 
Carnatic, where the conflict was never-ending, the deficit reached 
several million livres, which Dupleix was obliged to raise either by 
means of loans, or by making inroads on his own personal resources. 
Dupleix counted on bringing off a decisive result before the English 
had time to carry out any effective intervention. For that, he would 
have needed, from the very outset, a far larger force than tire two or 
three thousand men he had at Iris disposal. The logical consequence 
was that he could not succeed unless his policy were previously 
known to and approved by tire Company in France, since they, and 
they alone, provided tire men and the money. Thus we find ourselves 
back again at the same point. How should Dupleix have found any 
effective backing in Paris, when he and his enterprises were looked 
on with the indifference or hostility, and when his own directors 
openly proclaimed that they entirely disapproved of meddling with 
the affairs of the natives? , 

With a heroism which we cannot too greatly extol, Dupleix resolved 
to take the matter into his own hands and to embark on the task 
alone. When certain unexpected complications arose, and he 
found himself involved in a real war that bade fair to last a long time, 
it was too late to go and tell the Company what he had done and to 
ask their approval. The troops were moving, and so was time, and 
it would take more than a year to get an answer back from France. 
When, some time afterwards, he was called upon to justify this 
prolongation of hostilities, he constantly attempted to put the best 
face on things, concealing his difficulties, minimizing his reverses 
and announcing that a prompt and profitable peace was even 
now at hand. Moreover, the Company was not very consistent in 
its opposition. It did not direct Dupleix to restore the territories 
he had annexed. As long as he was victorious, the Company was 
content to enjoy the comforting sensation of success, deprecating 
the favours of Fortune with a coyness that really implied their 
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grateful acceptance of them. For three years, the Company sat on 
the fence, very nervous lest it should get too deeply involved. They 
told Dupleix to come to terms as soon as possible, and, at the same 
time, largely increased his reinforcements, but not sufficiendy to 
ensure him a decisive superiority over his adversaries. All through, 
and right to the bitter end, his genius made up for all defects, all 
shortcomings. Thoroughly understanding the mentality of the 
native, knowing at once how to dazzle and to intimidate, gorgeous 
as a sultan out of the Arabian Nights , splendidly backed up by his 
wife, he carried on the struggle ‘with unwearying confidence, mar- 
vellous tenacity, and a tact that never erred. He never lost heart, 
even when the situation seemed most desperate and, in some 
respects, he may jusdy be compared to Napoleon, whose gigandc 
conceptions he anticipated in thus challenging the foe on a field 
- that was vaster than Europe itself. 5 It is doubdess a rash thing 
to indulge in conjectures as to what might have happened if circum- 
stances had been different, but surely it is fairly safe to opine that 
Dupleix would have been victorious in the end, if only he had been 
able to put in command of his troops two leaders worthy of the name. 
Alas, he had but one, Bussy, who commanded in the Deccan. . The 
men on whom he had to rely in the Carnatic were lacking in intel- 
ligence, in perspicacity and in daring. Realizing their defects, 
Dupleix endeavoured to make up for them by deluging them with 
frequent and most minute instructions. Every day, and sometimes 
twice a day, he wrote to them telling them what they ought to do. 
The only result was to complete the unhappy men’s bewilderment. 
People called Dupleix a meddler. If he had left things alone, they 
would have called him negligent. He judged men on their merits. 
When he saw a man, a real man, he knew his worth. He was un- 
stinting in the trust he put in Bussy, and, aristocrat though he was, 
he gave him a free hand in everything he did. He told him what he 
wanted done, and left him to get on with it. Not only did Bussy 
subdue the Deccan by a successful surprise attack, but he held it ior 
seven years, and won the affections of the inhabitants into c ar 
gain. To assert his dominion over several millions of native Indians, 
he had but nine hundred men all told. He maintained his authority 
by observing a policy that was at once cautious and clcar-sightect, 
firm yet flexible. Though he abstained from harassing the Kajali 
and his ministers with over many audiences, he made them conscious, 
in all matters of importance, of the iron hand in the \ vet g o\e. 
He was eminently successful in his dealings with the native rulers 
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and, though he never allowed himself to be hoodwinked, he contrived 
to treat them with a deference which pleasantly titillated their self- 
importance. He so managed things as to make them appear the 
originators of actions which he himself inspired, and, by flattering 
their amour propre , he gilded the pill which he invited them to 
swallow. Though Ids own tastes were of the simplest, he cheerfully 
surrounded himself with an elaborate ceremonial whose magnifi- 
cence, though he derided it in secret, was not without its effect upon 
the multitude. ‘Trust me, 5 he said in a letter to Duplcix, ‘as you 
would trust one who, both from gratitude and inclination, is devoted 
to your interests. Your lofty sentiments have caused the germ of 
honour that was latent in me to develop and to bloom, and tins 
principle it is that is my one and only guide to-day.’ 

Dupleix replied to 1 dm as follows: ‘Be of good cheer, my dear 
Bussy; you are carrying everything through with seemliness and 
dignity. The work could not have fallen into better hands. I thank 
you with all my heart for what you have done, and I beg you to 
continue on the same lines. Nothing could lend a more glorious 
lustre to the reign of our beloved lord, the King. Everything you 
say about the glory which will redound to the King and the nation is 
very true, and if credit is due to me for the inception of the idea, 
what honour do you not deserve for putting it into execution!’ 

But in the Carnatic, where the English were lucky enough to 
enjoy the services of two men of first-rate military capacity, Clive 
and Lawrence, Dupleix had no one to oppose them but the veriest 
nonentity, Law of Lauriston, who was always a day behind the fair, 
always caught napping, always unlucky. Law allowed himself to 
be completely hypnotized by the enemy. When laying siege to 
Trichmopoly, he obligingly lent himself to the very manoeuvres 
which the relieving army hoped he would adopt, that is to say, he 
struck camp and took refuge in the island of Sriringan, where Clive 
proceeded to blockade him. Instead of evading the danger by beat- 
ing a hurried retreat, Law sent in his resignation and waited till 
his successor should come and relieve him. With all speed, Dupleix 
dispatched his brother-in-law, d’Auteuil, with, a small body of troops. 
By the time he arrived, however, Law had surrendered, bag and 
baggage. His total force - six hundred Europeans, with guns, am- 
munition and a quantity of stores fell into the hands of the English 
(June, 1752). D’Auteuil, helpless with his two or three dozen men, 
made a fruitless attempt to get away. Dupleix when the news of the 
disaster reached him, displayed admirable courage and resolution. 
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He took steps to secure the safety of Pondicherry, hampered the 
progress of the English, sowed discord between . em an 
native allies, and, though he brought off no decisive vie ory, 

aged to resume the offensive in almost every quarter. c p\ , 

of Trichinopoly was not so near starvation as he gave ou > 
one convoy out of every two contrived, some ow, 0 , 

destination, it was nevertheless a fact that, on eir si e, , 
Lawrence had to give up the notion that they were £. 
matters all their own wJy. At last, Dupleix had discovered lax real 

leader in Mainville who, though he could no o , 

Bussy, was infinitely superior to Law and his ot er pr , 

But the news about Sriringam reaching Paris 
threw the Board into a regular panic. When up , 0 p- t _ 

to hand two or three months later, no one wo c , , • _ up tbe 

For some time the Governor had been accuse o ^ nvo ^ ve the 
real position, and of telling lies wholesae in o^ ^ ^ interests, 
Company in schemes which, though m outrage0 us fashion, 

enabled him to feather his nest m the was the 

Dupleix only found one man to take his par , cabinet. 

Prince de Conti, the Chief of j Louu «h. 
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rummaged about in all the drawers, piled up report on report, and 
dealt with Dupleix pretty much as a tallow-chandler might have 
been expected to treat a conqueror. That done, he came to an 
arrangement with the English, that is to say he agreed to all their 
demands. The Company consented gradually to restore all its 
conquests, and to refrain for the future from entering into nauve 
alliances, or assuming nadve dignities (December, 1754). 

Dupleix died ten years later, ruined by incaudous spcculadon. 
He had been unable to obtain repayment of the money he had so 
lavishly spent in his endeavour to provide France with an empire. 
And one year after that, Godeheu published an outrageous ‘Life’ of 
him. Malignity, imposture, deceit, disloyalty, perfidiousness, such 
were some of the qualidcs ascribed to Dupleix by Godeheu, who 
accused him of having inebriated himself with Asiadc splendours, of 
harbouring resentment, of inconsequent and absurd behaviour, of 
pompous grandiloquence and ridiculous spite. Such were the 
ingredients of which Godeheu compounded his character of Dupleix. 
And having done his work, the tallow-chandler purred with satis- 
facdon. ‘As for me, I never raised my eyes to the sublime eminences 
at which he aimed; I never dreamt of such an unheard-of scheme as 
that of turning a trading company into a conquering army, entrust- 
ing it with the desdnies of a quarter of the globe, humbling sovereigns 

before it, and bringing kingdoms beneath its sway I have 

attended to humble details which Monsieur Dupleix despised as 
being beneath his dignity. My conduct has been endorsed by my 

superiors. . . . Should it not equally deserve the approbation of my 

fellow citizens?’ 

The name of Godeheu has come to stand for the most inspissated 
imbecility, the imbecility that masquerades under the guise of 
prudence and common sense. But, at all events, the King did at 
last take over Dupleix’s debts in order, as the Procurator-General 
expressed it, to invest his memory with the honour which the lustre 
of his glorious deeds shed over his life. 

If the ministers of 1753 had recalled Dupleix, not merely in order 
to conform to the mercantile character of the Company, but also to 
ensure peace, it must soon have been borne in upon them that their 
sacrifice had been in vain. In the rivalry between the French and 
the British, one or other of the adversaries would have to go under. 
Either it was a case of knuckling under all along the line, and once 
for all, or it was useless to give up a portion here, in order to hang on 
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to a portion there. What reason was there, in point of fact, why 
hostilities should have ceased on the borders of Louisiana, when all 
the causes which had originally provoked them, were still operative? 
In their progress towards the interior, the English again came up 
against the line of French outposts, and so the struggle was renewed 
for the possession of the disputed roads and markets. However, as it 
turned out, the conflict in no long time became localised in the 
valley of the Ohio, that being the principal centre of Indian trade, 
and the direct route from Canada to the Mississippi. The big 
Virginian estate-owners, such as the Lees, the Fairfaxes and the 
Washingtons, formed an association to which the British government 
granted a concession of one hundred thousand acres, which did not 
belong to them. The Governor of Canada, La Galissonniere, 
immediately notified the planters that they were on French territory, 
and, in order to establish the sovereign rights of the French King, 
his envoys placed pieces of lead stamped with the fleur-de-lis in 
divers spots beneath the soil, many of which were not discovered 
until long afterwards. These measures had little effect. The new 
Governor, Duquesne, then made up his mind to drive out the 
British traders, and to construct a line of forts from the St. Lawrence 
to the Ohio, between which a little mobile column would, from 
time to time, establish connection. There was Fort Presqu’ile on 
Lake Erie and Forts Le Boeuf and Machault on the track leading 
from Lake Erie to the Forts of the Ohio. Duquesne’s activities 
caused no little commotion in the English settlements, but they were 
still very much divided among themselves. The majority looked 
coldly on the enterprise of the Virginians, and they would have 
been by no means inconsolable if they and their company had come 
to grief. At the Albany congress, the delegates, after a good deal of 
trouble agreed on a concerted plan of action, but when it came up 
for ratification, they disowned it, one and all. 

It was the aristocrats of Virginia who once again made war inevit- 
able. To start with, they resolved to build a fort at the forks of the 
Ohio. The Canadians caught their men at work, drove them off and, 
on the selfsame spot, erected the stronghold known as Fort Duquesne, 
the early ancestor of Pittsburg. To oust the French, the Virginians 
raised a militia of one hundred and twenty men who were put under 
the command of young Washington, a great, clumsy lad, heavy of 
feature, frame and intellect. He was the youngest son of the family 
,and, up to then, had gained his living as a surveyor. But the death 
of a half-brother had made him wealthy and he had attained some 
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prominence among the freemasons. When, the previous year, he 
had been sent as ambassador to the Commandant of Fort Le Boeuf 
to call on him to evacuate the region, he had been most courteously 
received and had profited by the confidence reposed in him by the 
French Officer, ‘to note all the measurements of the Fort and to take 
in as much as he possibly could.’ When, on this second occasion, he 
came back, it was not as a spying diplomat, but a soldier. In the 
woods, he surprised and attacked a French detachment under 
Captain Jumonville, who was coming to meet him in order to hold a 
parley. While Jumonville was shouting out who he was and what he 
wanted, and brandishing his letter of credit, Washington ordered his 
men to fire. Jumonville fell, and almost all his men were killed, 
wounded or taken prisoner. Divers reasons have been advanced to 
explain Washington’s conduct on this occasion. Not one of them will 
hold water. The manner in which the American had been received 
at Fort Le Boeuf should have told him how to comport himself. 
Later on he may have displayed great qualities. On this occasion, 
he behaved like an assassin. A month later he himself was besieged 
by Jumonville’s own brother, Coulon de Villiers, who, having taken 
possession of liis flag, arms and provisions, generously sent him back 
to his family and his sugar-canes. But Washington had previously 
agreed to the terms of surrender which his conqueror had presented 
to him for signature. The document ran thus: ‘As it has never been 
our intendon to disturb the peace and harmonious relations which 
exist between the two friendly princes, but merely to avenge the 
death of one of our officers, who was bearing a message and who, 
together with his escort, was assassinated; and also to prevent any 
foreign settlement on the territory of the King, my master,* we are, in 
view of these considerations, willing to show mercy to all the English 
in the above-named fort.’ Washington afterwards alleged that he 
had signed the paper without knowing what it was about. Neverthe- 
less he was accompanied by a special interpreter, and even if we 
allow that a few words may have been inaccurately translated for 
him, it is difficult to believe that he did not understand the general 
sense of the document. Such a supposition is rendered the less 
credible by the fact that, at his command, the interpreter had 
requested that certain modifications in the wording should be 
inserted. In a moment of panic, it may be, but still realizing clearly 
enough what he was about, Washington unquestionably put his 
signature to an acknowledgment of his wrongdoing and his usurpa- 
tion (1754). 
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And now for some time to come his prestige had been at a hope- 
lessly low ebb. The Pennsylvanians jeered at one who, for all the 
grand airs he gave himself, had met with such a pitiable reverse. 
His fellow-countrymen could not but admit that the French now 
possessed a semi-official acknowledgment of the rights which 
hitherto they had steadily denied them. All the same, neither the 
aristocrats nor the freemasons, gave up the fight. In his journals, 
Franklin put up a terrific fight for Washington and the War policy. 
The concessionaires of America passed the word across to their 
English cousins. The Planters set their correspondents in motion, 
as well as their shippers and their bankers. The alarm spread from 
group to group. If ever a war was wilfully provoked by the English 
capitalists, this one was. They imposed it on France, on Europe, and 
on the ivhole world. 

The murder ofjumonville filled Paris with amazement and indig- 
nation, but still the government clung to its policy of peace. After 
making a pro forma protest, Rouille, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, had instructed the French Ambassador in London, 
Mirepoix, to come to a friendly arrangement with Newcastle, the 
Prime Minister, who, so far as he was concerned, declared himself 
ready and willing to go into the matter straight away. But a rapid 
agreement was out of the question. Newcastle displayed maps which 
were totally unlike ours. There was no agreeing either names or 
places. Mirepoix had two rivers where Newcastle had but one; a 
plain where he had a mountain; a French fort where he had an 
English one. On the strength of a report drawn up by some Indian 
chiefs, Mirepoix was convinced that Jumonville had been killed in 
the course of a conversation, but Newcastle carefully concealed from 
Mirepoix, as he did from Pennsylvania and Maryland, that the 
Ohio Company held a concession in form from the home govern- 
ment. Thus the negotiations were all carried on in the dark. These 
delays only served to make the war-party still more bellicose. 
In private, Newcastle protested that war would be an absurdity, and 
undertook to punish Washington; but to save his cabinet and 
perhaps his skin, he caused the King to declare before Parliament 
that he knew perfectly well how to protect the possessions which 
composed the source of England’s wealth. Passing from words to 
deeds, he at length decided to attack Canada unawares and without 
a declaration of war. An army of regular troops and militiamen 
under the command of Braddock was to march on Fort Duquesne, 
while a Fleet under Boscawen would blockade Louisbourg and bar 
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the entrance to the St. Lawrence. ‘If you encounter any French 
mcn-of-war or other ships with troops or munitions on board,’ ran 
Boscawen’s instructions, ‘you will make your best endeavours to 
assume charge of them. In case you should meet with resistance you 
will use the means at your disposal to capture and destroy them.’ 

The major part of a French squadron which had sailed from 
Brest, had fortunately succeeded in reaching Quebec, but three ships 
which had been delayed - the Alcide, the Lys and the Royal Dauphin 
- ran into the English Fleet on June ioth, 1755, close to the 
Newfoundland Banks. The English opened fire. The captain of the 
Alcide himself seized his megaphone and twice shouted the same 
question, ‘Are we at peace or at war?’ On the nearest English vessel, 
the Dunkirk , the captain answered quite clearly, ‘Peace, peace!’ 
And then, no less distinctly, he was heard to add, ‘Fire!’ He was 
immediately obeyed. The Royal Dauphin got away, but the Alcide 
and the Lys fell into the enemy’s hands. For month after month the 
attacks went on. Braddock tried to storm Fort Duquesne, but he was 
completely routed. He himself was killed in the course of the 
fighting and his troops, seized with panic, took to flight, leaving 
guns, baggage and military chest in the hands of their adversaries. 
Another English army occupied Acadia (Nova Scotia) where there 
was a large French Catholic population. Ten thousand inhabitants 
were dragged from their homes, forcibly put on ship-board and 
deported. In October and November, Boscawen and Hawke, 
cruising in the Channel and the Atlantic, seized as many as three 
hundred French merchantmen. Six thousand seamen were taken 
prisoner, and of the captured, some, who were being threatened 
with death, were compelled to sign on among enemy crews. These 
losses were destined to prove a great handicap throughout the whole 
of the campaign, and for a time at least, the mobilization of our fleet 
became almost out of the question. Nevertheless, it became increas- 
ingly evident that France would have to go to war. But whereas in 
London, the torrent of popular feeling (as Frederick put it) swept 
everything before it, Louis the Fifteenth only made up his mind 
after prolonged delays. For six months longer he endeavoured to 
come to terms, restraining his privateersmen, doing his utmost to 
demonstrate his good faith and his desire to be conciliatory. Never 
was there a monarch more sincerely devoted to peace, or more 
anxious to avoid spilling the blood of his subjects. But all his efforts 
were thrown away, and in the end he was obliged to resign himself 
to the inevitable. 
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Nevertheless, the war did not find him unprepared. As early as 
1 70i, he had acquainted the Marechal de Noailles with the tenour 
of a memorandum he had received from Puysieulx, the Secretary of 
State, and had requested him to send him a reply setting forth his 
ideas as to the proper attitude to adopt towards England. ‘The 
English, 1 wrote Noailles, ‘ought to be looked upon as the heart and 
soul of every kind of anti-French policy in Europe, and it must be 
confessed that in adopting such an attitude they are doing what one 
would naturally expect them to do. The English have no direct 
interest in Continental wars except in so far as they furnish her with 
an occasion for invading our colonies and securing all the trade. 
The English aims are well known; they aim at an hegemony based 
on wealth, rather than on military power, and America is the only 
road by which they can attain their object. 1 From this it was 
clearly to be inferred that, to compensate for our inferiority at sea, 
an alliance with Spain, the second maritime power in Europe, was 
an urgent necessity. Philip the Fifth was dead and his son Ferdinand 
the Sixth, a Spaniard to the finger tips, was not so closely bound to 
France as his father had been. 

In 1754, after the fall of Ensenada, the Francophil minister, 
Louis the Fifteenth made an attempt to win back his faithless ally. 
He wrote, with his own hand, a long and very moving letter, in 
which he endeavoured to awaken in Ferdinand’s mind the memory, 
the glory, the trials and the mutual affection of bygone days. 
‘The tender affection which unites us, would not be such as it is, 
and as my heart desires it to remain, if it failed to inspire us with 
sufficient trust to make known our views and sentiments one to 
another. . . . The English from time immemorial have been the 
constant and implacable enemies of our blood and state; never 
have we had foes more dangerous. Had it not been for the sacrifices 
made by Louis the Fourteenth, our common ancestor, sacrifices of 
his own treasure and of his subjects’ blood; had it not been for his 
constancy and firmness . . . the English would have wrested the 
Crown of Spain and the Indies from his descendants. It is the 
memory of these important objects of his policy (which were so 
deeply graven in the mind of the late King Philip the Fifth, your 
father and my uncle), which prompted the friendship and unwaver- 
ing affection he always entertained for me and for France, and 
these aims, it is, which unite me no less closely with Spain. I am 
perfectly convinced that Your Majesty thinks the same. It is this 
identity of interests and sentiments that should draw ever closer and 
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closer the bonds which unite our persons, our houses, our govern- 
ments and our peoples.’ To this appeal Ferdinand only replied 
with vague expressions of goodwill and with a very definite piece of 
advice and that was - to patch tilings up with the English at any 
price. 

We can readily imagine how anxious Louis the Fifteenth must 
have been. During the War of Succession, France had at all events 
had her traditional allies beside her; Europe had been divided into 
two camps, in accordance with a line of demarcation following the 
identical course of the line which had divided it in the previous wars. 
If Villars and Marlborough had been recalled to earth, they would 
have known precisely where they were and have promptly taken 
up their old positions again. What had resulted from this repetition 
of a drama that had been so often re-enacted? Fruitless combats and 
then a peace which pleased no one. The next war looked as if it 
would have an outcome still less favourable. France would have but 
one ally and that was Frederick, and Frederick had deceived her 
twice before, and would certainly not hesitate to do so again, if he 
thought it would pay him. Now it happened that, at this juncture, 
the English were openly negotiating a defensive treaty with the 
Czarina Elisabeth of Russia, in whose mind the progress of Branden- 
burg was causing considerable perturbation. The Anglo-Russian 
pact was designed, in principle for the maintenance of peace and 
existing frontiers in Germany. It mutually guaranteed the integrity 
of the possessions of the two contracting parties, especially in regard 
to Hanover, King George’s own peculiar property. In Elisabeth’s 
mind, the whole arrangement was to be a safeguard against Frederick 
who would be brought to reason by a wholesome awe of the Russian 
arms. However by a piece of most cunning duplicity the English 
used the agreement not to crush a foe, but as an instrument of black- 
mail to secure an ally. They let Frederick into the secret of their 
liaison with the Czarina. At a glance he realized the danger, saw 
himself hemmed in and without paying the slightest heed to the 
obligations •which still bound him to France, without denouncing 
the agreement, without a word to Louis the Fifteenth, he crossed 
over into the opposite camp and, turning his arms against his friends, 
became England’s champion against Versailles (Treaty of West- 
minster, January 16th, 1756). When the Due de Nivernais arrived in 
Berlin to negotiate the renewal of the Franco-Prussian Treaty, 
Frederick already formed one of the hostile coalition. We were 
completely isolated. 
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The reversal of the alliances, that is to say the rapprochement of 
France and Austria, is directly attributable to this act of treachery 
on the part of the King of Prussia. For such, in plain unvarnished 
language, it was. Had it not been for the Treaty of Westminster, 
the alliance of Louis the Fifteenth and Maria Theresa would never 
have been concluded, or, if concluded, it would have run on different 
lines. Doubdess, both sovereigns desired it. Louis had wanted it for 
fifteen years; Maria Theresa ever since she lost Silesia. Both looked 
on it as offering advantages to their respective countries. But Louis 
the, Fifteenth had been too loyal to throw over Frederick, and inas- 
much as, in his estimation, the only object of the Hapsburg alliance 
was the maintenance of peace, he inserted, as necessary conditions, 
the adhesion of Prussia, the formal recognition of Prussia’s 
sovereignty over Silesia, and the complete abandonment of the 
revanche policy fostered by Maria Theresa and her advisers. On both 
sides, immediately after the war, soundings of the situation had been 
taken. Kaunitz in Paris, d’Hautefort in Vienna had been profuse 
in their proposals. But the Empress was still too sore from her recent 
defeat to acquiesce in such pacific notions. After some months of 
compliments, courtesies and trifling gifts, they had not got an inch 
nearer an agreement, and the negotiations had to be abandoned. 

Five years later they were resumed by Maria Theresa whom the 
threat of another war was beginning to alarm. Knowing that, with 
the exception of Machault, the whole French cabinet was made up of 
pro-Prussians, she thought of addressing Louis the Fifteenth direct. 
But the question was, how was she to approach him? Nobody at 
Versailles but called to mind the discomfiture that had befallen 
Fleury in 1742, when this same Maria Theresa had published the 
Cardinal’s secret overtures for peace in the Dutch gazettes. Might 
there not be some minister about him who would advise his master 
to pay her back in her own coin, with the express object of making 
bad blood between her and England? The only way to succeed 
was to discover an intermediary so placed, personally, as to render 
any indiscretion impossible. She was unable to make up her mind 
between the Prince de Conti, the head of Louis the Fifteenth’s inner 
cabinet, and Madame de Pompadour. The Ambassador, Stahrem- 
berg, plumped for the Pompadour. Whether the Austrian advances 
were accepted or rejected, one thing was certain, and that was that 
Louis could not broadcast them for fear of compromising his 
mistress, and giving substance to the notion that France’s political 
fortunes were decided in the boudoir of the King’s favourite. On 
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August 30th, 1,755, Stalirembcrg delivered, into the hands of 
Madame dc Pompadour a confidential letter from Maria Theresa 
which she forthwith passed on to the King. Louis the Fifteenth had 
no hesitation in agreeing to the suggested conversations, and he 
entrusted the Abbe de Bernis with the task of making the opening 
move with Stalirembcrg. 

Bernis was born in 1715 at Saint-Marcel d’Ardechc in Vivarais. 
His family was a very ancient and honourable one. Being the 
youngest son, he was destined for the Church. He got through his 
elementary studies with the Jesuits of Louis-le-Grand, his philosophy 
at Saint Sulpice, and his theology at the Sorbonne. He became 
successively Canon at Brioude and at Lyons, that is to say he 
belonged to Chapters to which the highest credentials of birth and 
breeding could alone have gained him the entree. That was well 
enough, but it was all purely honorary. He was an Abbe without 
orders, and benefices did not come his way. Chubby, fresh-com- 
plexioned, spruce, with more quarterings than crown-pieces to his 
name, he plunged boldly into society, and turned out some neat 
vers galants in which there was a deal about love and zephyrs, and 
garlands, and sheepfolds and shepherdesses. His literary talents 
helped to enliven supper-parties, and all his life long, the harmless 
gaieties of his youth were perpetually being brought up against him 
His verses, however, were far from worthless. In Sainte-Beuve’s 
judgment, some of the best have about them a suggestion of the 
languorous harmonies that characterise the poetry of Lamartine. 
For the rest, he himself was under no illusion. When he became 
ambitious, he put away childish things. Madame de Pompadour’s 
friendship brought him both dignity and ease; but no official posi- 
tion. At length, after a good deal of wire-pulling he was appointed 
Ambassador at Venice, a post in the second rank of diplomatic 
prizes. 

‘I will tell you frankly,’ said Puysieulx to his face, when he had 
conquered his prejudices against him, ‘that I did everything in my 
power to prevent the King from appointing you as his minister. I 
could not tell him you were a rascal, because it is well established 
that you are an honest man. I could not tell him you were a fool, 
because everyone knows that you are possessed of brains. But I 
made him apprehensive that those brains were enlisted on the side 
of the imagination rather than on the side of sober sense. It was 
suggested that you should be sent to Poland, but I impressed upon 
them how dangerous it would be to entrust you with so delicate a 
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mission. At last, though not without reluctance, I agreed to your 
being appointed to Venice, for the reason that if you did foolish 
things there, it would not greatly matter.’ 

But the change of work brought with it a change of character. 
Intellectually he was suited to grapple with weighty matters. .At 
Venice he had a clever way of getting on friendly terms with the 
foreign envoys, so that, of all the King’s ambassadors, he soon became 
the best informed. At Madrid, the Due de Duras had not been a 
success. He had put all his money on Ensenada, and Ensenada had 
been sent packing. He was at loggerheads with the Queen, still 
more so with the ministers. It was thought that the Abbe might 
patch up the alliance again. He was appointed, accepted and 
almost en route , when, one day, Madame de Pompadour suddenly 
told him about the Empress’s proposals and his new mission. At 
this juncture the King came in. 

‘What do you think of von Stahremberg’s letter?’ he asked, without 
any beating about the bush. 

Bernis drew rather a lively picture of the danger there would be 
in tying ourselves up to a princess who thought of nothing but of 
fighting and of battles, and he declared himself apprehensive lest, 
if she were simply playing with us, the negotiations should supply 
Prussia with a pretext for throwing us over. The King listened with 
impatience to what he had to say, and when he had finished, said 
to him almost angrily: 

‘You are like the rest, another enemy of the Queen of Hungary!’ 

Bernis protested that he was quite impartial, called to mind the 
former plans for a union, but declared that he could not, in con- 
science, withdraw the objections which he had just laid before the 
King. 

‘Well then,’ answered the latter, with some show of emotion, 
‘all that remains to be done is to pay a handsome compliment to 
Herr von Stahremberg and to tell him that we don’t want to hear a 
word about it.’ 

‘That is not what I feel. Sire,’ answered Bernis. ‘It is entirely in 
Your Majesty’s interests to learn the intentions of the Court of 
Vienna, but we ought to be careful about the answer we make.’ 

The King then retired immediately to hold a council. When he 
came back he told Bernis that he had contrived to put the matter to 
two of his ministers in a rather cunning and roundabout way. 
‘You ought to be pleased,’ he added. ‘They both think as you do.’ 

It was arranged that, in order not to attract attention, Bernis and 
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Stahrcmbcrg should meet, to begin with, at an informal luncheon at 
Madame de Pompadour’s country house at Bellevue and afterwards 
alone, in Bernis’s own quarters at the Tuilcrics. The pourparlers 
went on for six months. Not a whisper of them got abroad. When, 
in December, 1755, they were far enough advanced, the ministers 
were let into the secret and proceeded to deliberate on the matter 
at their leisure, somedmes in the Council with die King, somedmes 
in ‘committee’ without him. 

Maria Theresa had not attempted any excessive finesse. On the 
very first day, Stahrcmbcrg read over to Bernis an oudine of the plan 
she thought would meet the case, so far as she was concerned. 
France should openly and emphatically abandon the Prussian 
alliance and, if she did not afford her military support, should leave 
Austria free to recover Silesia by force of arms. On her side, Maria 
Theresa would use her good offices in securing the election of a 
French Prince, to wit Conti, to die Polish throne. The Infante Don 
Philip, the King’s son-in-law, was to exchange his little Italian 
duchies for a more satisfactory establishment in Belgium which 
might, like Lorraine, one day revert to France. This was her 
guarantee of good faith. At die first sign of an attack by England, 
the Empress would permit Louis the Fifteendi to occupy JNieuport 
and Ostend. What it amounted to was this, that against the hope of 
getting back Silesia, Maria Theresa was prepared to relinquish a 
pordon of the Netherlands, where French influence was already 
paramount, which was difficult to defend, and was encumbered by 
so many international treaty-rights that her sovereignty there was 
already extremely limited. This was all very well, but Louis the 
Fifteendi was extremely unwilling to be dragged into a continental 
war, and, though Stahremberg had warned him about the Anglo- 
Prussian conversations^ he would not believe a word of it. 

‘Loyal to the obligations and laws of honour,’ wrote Bernis, ‘the 
King is unable, without the gravest motives and the most patent 
proofs, not only to break with his allies, but to cast a doubt on their 
good faith and hold them capable of disloyalty and treason.’ 

So far as Bernis was concerned, the whole problem consisted in 
transforming the bellicose agreements put forward by the Empress, 
into an exchange of pacific guarantees in which Frederick might 
participate and which, far from sowing the seeds of future war, 
would set the seal on Prussia’s conquests and so remove all occasion 
for armed conflict in Europe. The Abbe was quite clever enough to 
have brought this delicate operation to a successful issue. In his 
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Memoirs he congratulates himself for having almost won over 
Stahremberg to his views, when the Prussian treachery ruined the 
whole thing. The situation was absolutely changed, and wholly to 
our disadvantage. Why should the Empress pay so dearly for the 
rupture of an alliance that no longer existed? Why in the world 
should she offer us lands and fortresses in order to persuade us to 
abandon a ruler who had abandoned us? Without a friend in the 
world, we needed her far more than she needed us. If the Paris 
debates were barren of result, and if the proposed treaty fell through, 
Austria would inevitably be dragged back by England into the ol 
Francophobe coalition, and the country exposed to the greatest 
danger that had threatened it since the latter days of Louis the 
Fourteenth. ‘It has been said, 5 Voltaire remarks, in his Precis u 
Siecle de Louis XV, ‘that it was a monstrous thing, this union between 
France and Austria. 5 - ‘Being necessary, it was very natural.. . oo 
at it how we may, our negotiators were no longer in a. position to 
pick and choose. The utmost they could do was to limit t e exten 
of the assistance which, if occasion arose, we bound ourse ves to 
give Maria Theresa as an offset for the promised security o our 
Northern frontier. At last, on May ist, .1756, the terms of the 
alliance were agreed upon. It was strictly defensive. us 
promised to hold herself aloof from ‘the differences that have arisen 
between His Most Christian Majesty and His Britannic Majes ; y, 
‘differences 5 which were no concern of hers. With re gard to Germa y 
she undertook to observe the provisions laid down by the treaties 
Westphalia which ‘are hereby renewed in this present trea y 
though they were set down therein explicit y an wor other 

France and Austria then mutually undertake to pro ec e 
against any aggression on the part of Prussia. If one or other ot 
them were attacked, the other was to come to its assistance with a 

force of 24,000 men. , , • n . rt!in rp 

This reversal of alliances is an event of considerable unp^J 
in our history. It bewildered public opinion, and caused a good deg 
of perplexity even to those whose duties in military or diploma^ 
circles destined them to the service of the : new regim • con ’ t i n ue 

was appointed to the Foreign Office m order tha e g 

to take charge of the work he had begun, 

alliance was being ‘silently opposed by everyon . . he 

it would have taken someone a great deal more .mprtove to 

was, ,0 restrain the disaffected and Zd 

with zeal for the common good, ihe Austropnouca, 
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upholders of tradition, were loud in their protests. The talc that was 
going the rounds was that the King had thrown over the ancient 
watchword, all because of some court intrigue, and just to please 
the favourite. Frederick did his best to bolster up that version of the 
matter. He gave out that Madame de Pompadour had made hay 
with the interests of France merely because it tickled her vanity to be 
addressed as *chlre amie * by the Empress. His obsequious pen-men 
affirmed that the whole business had been settled within an hour 
between Stahrcmbcrg, Bcrnis and herself, and that, as for Berms, 
he could not forgive Frederick for poking fun at his poetry. That 
was all that had been needed to make the descendant of Henry 
the Fourth forget all the lessons of his illustrious forefathers: 

Versons pour la reine d’Hongrie 
Tout notre sang: 

Donnons-lui pour la Sil&ie 
Tout notre argent, 

Elle a su plaire a Pompadour. 

As a matter of fact Louis’s only mistake was that he allowed the 
King of Prussia to steal a march on him. That means that he was 
blamed for acting like a man of honour and for putting his country s 
good name before State expediency. 

England declared war on us on May 18th, 1756. In August 
Frederick joined in the struggle and, without the least warning, 
occupied Saxony, made prisoners the Saxon troops and forcibly 
incorporated them with his own. In an instant Europe was up m 
arms. Maria Theresa at least brought us the alliance of Russia, 
Sweden and the Princes of the Empire. On May xst, 1757 > a 
second treaty drew yet closer the bonds between France and Austria. 
The two powers proposed so to humble Prussia that never again m 
future should she be able to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the 
world. France therefore increased her contingent to one hundred 
thousand men. As soon as Austria had reconquered Silesia, we were 
to get Mons, Ypres, Fumes, Ostend and Nieuport; the Infante Don 
Fhilip would be transferred to Belgium, with full sovereign powers. 

The war began exceedingly well. A fleet of twelve ships, under 
Admiral La Galissonniere, made a sudden descent on Minorca, 
the base from which the English were threatening the Western 
Mediterranean. Marechal de Richelieu was at the head of the 
landing party. Port Mahon fell without a blow, Admiral Byng was 
driven off, and Fort St. Philip take by assault. On his side, Frederick 
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marched triumphantly into Bohemia, but he met with a reverse 
before Prague and was defeated at Kollin by Marshal aun (June, 
1757). At die same time, the Anglo-German forces under Cumber- 
land were driven from Westphalia by Marechal d 'strecs. 
successor, Richelieu, made himself master of die who e 0 ' an ° ve 

and pursuing Cumberland as far as the Estuary of die e, 
compelled him to surrender (September). But instead of taking him 
prisoner and disarming his troops, Richelieu grante im spe 
terms, whereby the conquered general merely p e § e 
abstain from further fighting against France and t0 f 1 [ hl * 
home. Tliis most reprehensible error of judgment eci e 
of the campaign, and, it may be, of the whole war. n S , 

repudiated die undertaking, the Hanoverians su eny 
hostilities, and Richelieu, taken unawares, was compe e o 
the country, which he had most shamefully plun ere . , 

At the end of the year, the fortune of war completely c & gj 
A Franco-German army under the joint comman o ^ 

Hiedburghausen and Soubise had assembled to ew ^ s ° . 000 

and was threatening Leipsic. It numbered some 55 >° ] ac ki n p j n 
of whom were French troops of moderate qua ma de up 

discipline, and 31,000 Germans, a heterogeneous co Empire, 

of contingents furnished by thirty or forty prin un d Q ver- 

The allies were strongly entrenched on some number of 

looking Rossbach, and Frederick, wil o y , ^ by a 

troops at his command, could not hope 0 arent 

frontal attack. He made a feint of withdrawing, and ^pare 

retreat inspired von Hiedburghausen with the *^ ica _ 
' enveloping his adversary’s left wing an c Frederick 

turns. No sooner was ^^“^^ 11 ^ were congratulating 
turned his men about and, just wn him in fuU retr eat, they 

themselves that they were gorng ^ ^ enveloping troops 
themselves were assailed m iront a French troops 

gave way at the first volley, drawhrg some of t] he Fre. ^ 

did they begin to fall back. Sohb.se was not m Tnle ; 

nevertheless his »” duc “ "“^^ombLd force of Hessians and 

the popular imagination as the man who had been 
Rossbach, and Paris held him up to n icu e. 
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Soubise dit, la Ianternc a la main: 

J’ai beau chercher! oil diablc est mon armec? 

Ellc etait la pourtant hier matin. 

Me l’a-t-on prise, ou l’aurais-je (-garde? 

Prodige hcureux! La voila, la voila! 

O ciel! quc mon ame est ravie! 

Mais non, qu’cst-ce done quc cela? 

Ma foi, e’est l’armee enncmic. 

One month to the very day, after Rossbach, the Austrians who, for 
a brief space, had occupied Berlin, were in turn beaten and dispersed 
at Leuthen, in Silesia (December 5th, 1757), leaving upwards 01 
thirty thousand prisoners in Frederick’s hands. 

After this, the course of events revolved again in almost identical 
sequence. Every spring, Frederick was attacked on three sides by 
three groups of hostile forces converging on Berlin. His plan was to 
manoeuvre among them in such a way as to engage and crush each 
one in detail, before they could get a chance of effecting a junction. 
Once they succeeded in uniting, they would have had an overwhelm- 
ing numerical superiority. Separately he was a match for any one 01 
them. But, in order to hold his own, Frederick was condemned to be 
victor in perpetuity. The slightest reverse would lay bare his capital 
and impose upon him a calamitous retreat. None of his victories 
was decisive. He had to keep on beginning the whole business over 
again. As his forces were being used up more quickly than those ot 
his powerful rivals, he would have had to abandon the struggle at 
the second or third campaign. But all through, he enjoyed the 
advantage which unity of command never fails to bestow. The allies 
made war after the fashion of a coalition, and with all the handicaps 
a coalition involves. Their movements were only determined after 
interminable official discussions. Thus their operations were 
imperfectly co-ordinated and lacking in precision. Apraxine, th e 
Russian General, was bribed by the English to remain inactive. 
According to Choiseul-Praslin, our Ambassador, ‘the Austrian 
fighting-man was full of ambition, jealousy and party-spirit’ and 
according to Bernis, the Frenchman was all feud and faction- 
Soubise, Richelieu, d’Estrees, Broglie, Saint-Germain, Contades and 
Clermont were all jealous of one another and always squabbling 
among themselves. No single one of them was sufficiently outstand- 
ing to enable him to dictate to the others. Having no definite 
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achievements to judge by, die Council could only rely on a priori 
presumptions. Madame de Pompadour backed up her friends 
They were not worth a great deal, but they were wort i as mu 
the rest of them. It was hoped to put an end to die dissensions by 
appointing Marechal Belle-Isle to the War Office, but he was just 
as great a schemer as any of them. France had p en y o s > 
plenty of subalterns, plenty of munitions, but no ca en>. . 1 
death of Maurice de Saxe and Lowcndah military science had 
sunk to a very low level indeed. To begin with, die s Marshak fondly 
imagined diat they could make up by bluster an rava 
they lacked in tacdcs and strategy. Then, perceiving drat that 
presumption was at fault, dicy made it their chief object not tc . gw 

the enemy a chance of scoring a decisive victory, an so thin.tr 

dragged on without any definite result. There was at least one thing 
to the good, the French frontiers were never in pen • r . - n 

We carried on the fight between the Elbe and he Rhme, first m 
Saxony, later on in Hesse and Westphalia. sr . 

buted to give the public the idea that the war was no ^air of dims. 
The masses were keenly sensible of the hu a * ,. acr jjfices were 
but not to die extent of deeming that any 

called for to avenge them. As ^ P P Frc derick was the 
applauded Frederick s victories, for m J^ious obscurantism, 
champion of free-thought as opposed g satisfied by 

The ambitions of the King of Prussta the co “u^ m ce 

flinging Europe into die mcltmg-pot. P . whence indue 

of Prussian pSiicy with the ‘SLd the 

tune, sprung the Revolution. As sympathetic 

advantages that were litely to t “*™> 1 " a ““Stag he could, by 
attitude of the 'advanced' ’by no means solely 

cajolery, flattery, compliments, a . n g ^ Jacques Bainville 

intellectual, to win and retain their PP • . QO i f wr i te rs of the 

has well said ‘The fact that die advanced school ot* ^ 
Eighteenth Century did not see, m ee po htical philosophy.’ 

peril, is a sufficient condemnation tre P d of tilings 

Their error proves their bnWg ‘^t^deLuded. By 
or to further the progress which y Austria, the French 

turning against Prussia and drawing c ^ of shaking itself 

Monarchy had, as it were, symbohs philosophers had 

free from a prejudice three independence 

possessed neither the vigour nor They showed how 

necessary to cast off the burden of that prejudice. Htey 
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servile were their ideas and how wedded they were to routine. 
They did not rise above the level of the ignorant and uncritical mo. 
^Nevertheless, in t 75 9 , Prussia came within an ace of 
disaster. The Austrians and the Russians had at length succeede 
co-ordinating their operations. With their combined forces, 
completely defeated Frederick at Kunersdorf, to the east of Iran 
fort-on-the-Odcr (August 13th). A little more daring, and it woum 
have been all over with the Hohcnzollerns. At Vienna, Choiscm- 
Praslin was busily laying down that the object of a battle is no 
occupy territory, but to destroy the enemy’s forces.. The power 0 
the King of Prussia,’ he wrote, ‘resides in his army, in his person, 1 
his genius, far more than in his fortresses and his possessions, 
great thin g therefore is ‘to pursue him without respite, to give him n 

time to repair his shattered forces.’ . 

But Choiseul-Praslin’s counsel passed unheeded. What Aus 
was fighting for was Silesia. So off the Austrians went, laying siege 
to towns. As for the Russians, they were not taking any chances y 
themselves. Besides it would not do to be over-victorious. e 
Czarina Elisabeth would, in due course, be succeeded by er 
nephew, the Grand Duke Peter, who was an out-and-out Prussian. 
‘The Russian Court knows it,’ wrote our Ambassador, 1 Hopita , 
‘and everything bows before the rising sun. . . That accounts or 
the unsatisfactory manccuvrings of the Russian Generals.’ In 17 
Soltykoff pushed forward another stage nearer Berlin, whic i ® 
ransomed, but, in 1 762, Elisabeth died, and Peter the Third hastene 
to make peace with Frederick. 

At this time, France had already suffered some heavy disasters m 
her colonies. Still our Navy had not been neglected. The.successors 
of Maurepas, Rouille and Machault pushed on with the shipbuu ing 
programme as far as the country’s finances would allow, but, y 
sea as well as by land, we were badly off for leaders. The only rea 
sailor we had, La Galissonniere, died in 1756, and among his succes 
sors all was jealousy and mutual recrimination. Boscawen’s piratica 
activities had robbed us of our experienced commanders. The chie 
object of the high command was not to risk defeat. With the new 
bom English Fleet, animated as it was by the imperious spirit of t e 
great Pitt, it was thought that the best thing was to be cautious, an > 
on occasion, to cut and run. However, it was thought that all wou 
be well when Massiac came to the Admiralty. He only made con- 
fusion worse confounded by embroiling himself with the civilian 
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heads. His successor, Berryer, backed the civilians against the 
service men. But the storm, though it blew from another quarter, 
still continued. However, the colonies were far from being neglected 
to the extent that some people have tried to make out. In 1756, 
Montcalm landed in Canada with reinforcements amounting to 
2,000 men and in the forty-four following months he received funds 
amounting to 109 millions. Similarly, in 1759, d’Ache arrived at 
Pondicherry with a squadron and 4,000 men who, added to the 
1,600 brought over by Godeheu, gave the new Governor, Lally- 
Tollendal, three times as many soldiers as Dupleix had had, and 
twice as many as the English could put on the field. As Godeheu 
had departed without waiting for the measures he had prescribed 
to be carried out, Bussy was well able to keep the flag flying in the 
Deccan, and we should have been victorious in that theatre had it 
not been for the clumsy pig-headedness of the aforesaid Lally. 

A brave soldier, but self-sufficient and of limited ability, he 
understood nothing about native politics and refused to listen to a 
word of advice. He recalled Bussy, alienated the natives, fell out 
with the officers, incensed the priests by looting the Temples, and 
failed to get himself obeyed by d’Ache who, after practically beating 
the British admiral Pocock, decided that he would depart, and never 
came back again. He went through the war quite peacefully in the 
lie Bourbon, but he prevented Lally from capturing Madras, and 
this initial check turned all our old allies against us. Sick of being 
insulted and maltreated, they went over to the English. Finally, 
Lally shut himself up in Pondicherry. There he held out a year, and 
surrendered on February 17th, 1761. 

In Canada the difference in population was such that Montcalm 
could not have maintained his position had he not been reinforced 
every spring. The trouble was that the English were blockading our 
coasts. One of their attempts atlanding - it was near Saint Malo - had 
met with disaster; but still our fleets were none the less imprisoned 
in our own harbours. One squadron did, indeed, succeed in 
getting through, but it returned to Brest re infecta, its sole achieve- 
ment being to come back with an outbreak of typhus which, spread- 
ing to the town and the ships in harbour, killed off fifteen thousand 
people. There were the same sort of misunderstandings in Canada 
as elsewhere. Vaudreuil the Governor, Bigot the Intendant, 
Montcalm who commanded the troops, did not get on at all. 
Moreover Bigot was probably a knave, who was ‘making his bit’ 
on the stores. However, the colony had been put in such excellent 
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defence, and the inhabitants were so superior to their adversaries m 
courage and patriotic feeling that, for two more years, Montcalm 
continued to be victorious along the whole line. Pitt sent out thirty- 
six ships and twenty-three battalions. Sixty thousand men started 
to march on Quebec in three columns, by the St. Lawrence, 
Lake Champlain, and the Ohio. Over the second of them, Montcalm 
scored yet another victory, defeating it at Fort Carillon but Louis- 
bourg and Forts Frontenac and Duquesne fell into the enemy’s 
hands (1758). The following year Quebec was taken after a desper- 
ate battle, in the course of which Montcalm was mortally wounded. 
He died the death of a hero. In 1760, it was Montreal’s turn to fall 
into the hands of the English. 

France, however, made yet another effort. Bernis, ill and sick 
at heart, had wearied everybody with his jeremiads. His letters 
betray a man whose nerves had got the better of him. ‘We have no 
generals, and no statesmen,’ he wrote, among other things. ‘I 
consider that remark so good and so true that I am myself quite 
willing to be involved in the unflattering category.’ He was raised 
to the Cardinalate, but he still wanted to be Prime Minister. He 
offered his resignation in the hopes that Louis would beg him to 
stay. The King was unkind and took him at his word. He was 
succeeded by Choiscul, Ambassador at Vienna. A recruit to the new 
system, Choiscul determined to go on with the war, but he saw that 
no tangible advantage would be gained as long as we remained 
helpless at sea. Spain, though fallen from her high estate, was still a 
force to be reckoned with. Naples was in a good position in the 
Mediterranean, and Bourbons reigned at Madrid and Naples, as 
well as in Paris. Choiseul succeeded in winning them to our cause 
and the Family Pact (August 15th, 1761) was added to tire Austrian 
Alliance, whose terms were carefully restricted (Third Treaty of 
Versailles, March, 1709). 

The idea was sound, but it came too late. Moreover Choiseul 
made the mistake of opening his mouth too wide. He organised a 
descent on England, but the English defeated the Toulon squadron 
at Lagos when it was attempting to link up with Brest, and the Brest 
squadron was itself scattered and destroyed off Quiberon (August, 
1 759)- > The Marquis de Conflares, the Admiral, was far from being 
the vainglorious, incompetent nincompoop that report would have 
us believe, but he was not precisely pregnant with celestial fire. 
He was somewhat of a defeatist who looked on a fight as a highly 
undesirable thing, which common prudence should recommend 
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one to avoid. A diversion carried out by our privateersmen against 
Ireland proved barren of result. In the course of the next few years 
England possessed herself of the Spanish colonies. 

All the belligerents were now heartily sick of the war. The 
English had their hands full, and their sole aim was to consolidate 
their conquests. The intractable Pitt had been overthrown in 
October, 1761. His successor, Lord Bute, and the new King, George 
the Third, did not share his ‘noble rage*. Since the miscarriage of the 
1760 campaign, Maria Theresa had been ‘disgusted’. She kept on 
remarking in her conversation that she hadn’t a chance, that ‘her 
luck was out, and that to beat the King of Prussia and win back 
Silesia was a proved and patent impossibility’, that ‘the war had 
missed its mark’ and that Frederick was ‘unbeatable’. As for us, it 
was all one proof the more that no conflict with England could 
have a favourable issue so long as our navy was inferior to hers. 
In the Treaty of Paris (February 10th, 1 763)3 this lesson was brought 
home to us, and the lesson cost us nearly the whole of our Colonial 
Empire: Canada, all Senegal except Gorce, all India save the five 
trading stations that we still hold, Louisiana ceded to the Spaniards 
by way of compensation for Florida which they were abandon- 
ing anyhow — unquestionably the burden of our defeat was heavy 
upon us. 

And yet public opinion took the matter pretty coolly. T e 
general run of the people of course felt their pride wounded at having 
got the worst of it. They blamed the Government, the Court, the 
Generals and the favourite, but somehow they did not seem to care 
very much what happened to Canada. We still retained everyt ng 
which, according to contemporary ways of thinking, had any sort o 
value: the sugar islands in the West Indies, on whose trade the wealth 
of our seaports depended. In India we had plenty of towns or 
trading purposes; in America we held the fishing rights, the on y 
thing that was then deemed worth a thought. Choiseul could boast 
with a straight face that he had sold the English a pretty packet. 

No one laughed. , , , , 

What was at the root of our defeats? Without doubt the weaken- 
ing of authority, the leaders’ lack of discipline, and the dissensions 
in the Government. Everyone argued: no one obeyed. I he ideals or 
obedience and devotion to duty, which had once constituted me 
greatness and prosperity of the monarchy, _ were totafiy lacking 
to-day, and there was nothing to take their place, 
officers,’ wrote the Comte de Broglie, ‘it may be truthfully said that 
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each one individually has as much courage and more ability than 
the officers of our adversaries, but they go wrong on one essential 
point: there are hardly any of them, even among the youngest 
subalterns, who don’t go drawing up plans of campaign for the 
Army and finding fault with the Commander in Chief. There is 
nothing more common than to hear high falutin’ notions being 
aired about the science and art of soldiering, nothing more rare 
than to find an officer really capable of handling his platoon.’ 

Pitt’s implacable energy would hardly have overcome the peril, 
for whereas the whole British nation supported its leader with one 
heart and mind, Louis the Fifteenth had to face a veritable domesue 
revolt, a judicial and middle-class insurrection which sapped the 
governing power, wore down the ministers, and delayed, or defeated, 
all measures for pulling the country through. Do not let us lose 
sight of this. The year of Rossbach was also the year of Damiens, 
and whilst Quebec was slipping from our grasp, the magistrates of 
the kingdom were going on strike to avoid paying their taxes. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE WAR OF THE TAXES 

On December 6th, 1745, a messenger set out from Valen- 
ciennes. He was bearing a letter from M. de Machault, intendant 
of the province, to the Comte de Maurepas, Secretary to the King’s 
Household. 

‘Monsieur (thus the letter ran), the post of Controller-General 
of Finance for which the King is so kind as to let his gaze fall upon 
me, is above all my hopes and (if I may be permitted to say so), 
all my desires. Moved by the liveliest and most respectful gratitude 
for the King’s infinite kindnesses, I feel to the very depths of my 
heart what I owe to His Majesty for the confidence with which he 
has thus deigned to honour me, but I do not feel. Monsieur, that I 
possess either the capacity or the talents necessary to enable me to 
fulfil, in a manner profitable to the King and the Government, a 
position of such high importance. Bear with me then. Monsieur, 
when I beg you, with all the urgency at my command, to point out 
to His Majesty that, by accepting it, I should ill requite his genero- 
sity, and that I can give him no better proof of my zealous desire to 
serve him than by imploring him to make choice of someone who 
may better be able to render him more useful service in the distin- 
guished position which he is fain to confer upon me. I am, Monsieur, 
with great respect, your very humble and obedient servant. 

Three days later, the messenger was back again. The note he 
handed to Machault was very brief; but it brooked neither refusal 
not hesitation, for it was a mandate from the King. 

‘When I chose you,’ it said, ‘for Controller-General of my Fmances, 
it was that I deemed you the best fitted to fill that post. Your repre- 
sentations do but increase the esteem I entertained for you, an 
prove to me that you are one of the most honourable men in my 
Kingdom, and the most capable of serving me in the position in 
question. Thus everything confirms me in my choice, and I expect 
from you this mark of devotion to my service and to the service ot 

my government.’ .. , , , 

Jean Baptiste de Machault came of an ancient family that haci 

been magistrates for several generations. It was a Mac au t w o 
had put down the Montmorency revolt in Richelieu s days. Another 
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member of the family had been intendant at Montauban, Chalons, 
and Amiens, and a member of the Commission formed by Colbert 
for the reform of the ‘ordonnances’. The father of the newly ap- 
pointed minister occupied a scat on the Council of State, having 
been Lieutenant-General of Police. He was upright, capable, 
exacting and severe, and had been nicknamed Cut-your-head-off- 
Machault. From him Jean Baptiste inherited his stern face, his 
chilly address, his grave, impressive manner. ‘Firm’, ‘taciturn,’ 
‘austere’, ‘icy’, ‘iron-headed’, ‘mowing his way before him’, these 
are the sort of expressions that occur again and again in the memoirs 
of the time. Bcrnis goes farther and calls him over-bearing, a 
dry-as-dust, a pedant, but then Bernis detested him, and his view is 
distorted. As a matter of fact, thanks to the multifarious dudes 
which fell to his lot in Hainaut, Michault had had the good fortune 
to correct the lawyer-like formality of his original make-up. Even 
to-day we know him better from his deeds than from his writings. 
He never went to the trouble of composing his own panegyric. 
He was neither a thcoriser nor a dreamer, but a clear-headed, 
pracdcal man. As a financial authority he was a long 'way behind 
the Parises and in resourcefulness, in the art of improvising ways and 
means where none existed, he was no less behind Necker; as a 
politican he was far less prolific in ideas than either d’Argenson or 
Turgot, but he outrivalled them all in clearness of vision and in 
strength of will. Louis the Fifteenth hoped that he would find in 
him his Colbert. Of all his ministers it was Machault and Maupeou 
whom he held in chief regard; Machault because he had the strong- 
est sense of duty, because he was the most indifferent to prejudices, 
and the boldest in putting through reforms. Is this to be wondered 
at? Louis the Fifteenth never admitted the Marechal de Richelieu 
to his Council. He found him amusing, but he despised him. He 
■was particularly ruthless in his dismissal of Maurepas because he 
could not endure his die-away airs, his songs, and his dainty, mincing 
ways. Choiseul he liked for his intelligence and his patriotism, but 
his social magnificence, and his drawing-room triumphs, of which 
the Duke was so vain, he found it hard to put up with. Certainly 
the King used to have plenty of amiable fools in the shape of grands 
seigneurs to his hunt-suppers; but when he was playing the King, 
he only felt really at home, really on safe ground, with men of the 
old school, rough-hewn and hard-bitten, grim fellows for work. 
‘A man after my own heart’; thus it was that Louis the Well-Beloved 
spoke of the son of Machault-cut-your-head-off. 
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Orry left office under pressure from the Army Contractors, whom 
the circumstances of the day rendered all-powerful. It was thought 
that his successor would be more inclined to come to heel. As a 
matter of fact, until the war was over, Machault did have to make 
shift with existing sources of revenue; to do his best to get along 
with loans, tolls, annuities, the sale of titles, and higher taxes. But 
all these shifts and expedients only confirmed him in the conviction 
that a fiscal reform was a crying need, and that the reform would 
have to be drastic. He felt that it would be no use just correcting a 
defect here, or another there, setting to rights some executive or 
administrative detail. He felt that he would have to go to the root 
of the matter and do the one thing needful, that is to say assess all 
citizens to taxation on one equalitarian basis, be the consequences 
what they might. 

The financial machinery of the Monarchy was at once slap-dash 
and out of date. There was practically only one instance of a direct 
tax and that was the taille which, in principle, represented the 
commutation of military service. That is to say it was not paid by 
the nobles, since they fought in person, nor by the clergy, who did 
not fight at all. It was essentially a plebeian tax. Every year the 
Council fixed the amount of the taille, a round fifty millions, and 
allocated it among the various districts basing their assessment on 
the figures of the previous year, corrected in the light of coming 
harvest anticipations, information supplied by local officials, and 
applications for relief lodged by the taxpayers. All that having been 
taken into account, each intendant split up the amount he had to 
collect, among the several parishes in his district. However rough 
and ready this system may have been, it did not work out at all 
badly. To begin with, the Conseillers d’Etat and the intendants 
had had a long experience of the work, and, in the second place, 
their assessments were not vitiated by any sort of favouritism or 
unfair partiality. All was fair and square and above board; so that, 
to put it briefly, with all its imperfections, the preliminary work 
turned out by them had nothing deliberately unfair about it and was 
free from any major error. Where the abuses came in was later on, 
in the final stages. Like our income tax, the taille bore en bloc on 
the whole body of taxpayers. In some provinces in the South, 
where estates were regarded as noble or plebeian in themselves, 
the assessors had some ancient surveys to go upon, but as they had 
not been kept up-to-date, these venerable parchments were, in nine 
cases out of ten, of no use whatever. In other parts of the Kingdom, 
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even this primitive instrument was lacking. To make up the roll 
therefore, they had nothing else to rely upon but those vague indica- 
tions which we call tiie outward signs of wealth, indications on which 
the authorities of our own day still rely when, in cases of suspected 
fraud, they apply for more detailed information than that given on 
the ordinary return. The central authorities, for their part, thought 
they had done a very good tiling in leaving the individual assess- 
ments to the taxpayers themselves. What could be better than to 
leave the equitable distribution of the burden to the interested 
parties themselves? Who, in the absence of any accurate documents, 
would be better able to gauge the resources of any given taxpayer, 
than the other taxpayers, his fellow-citizens and immediate neigh- 
bours. 

Unfortunately experience was extremely unkind to tills consoling 
theory. The collectors were very tender where their friends and 
relations were concerned, and let down their employers, or their 
probable successors in the collectors’ office with remarkable gentle- 
ness. The big landowners and the judge gave relief to their own 
tenants, the cure put in a good word for his pet parishioners. Influ- 
ence, cajolery, threats, intimidation, bribery and corruption - 
every imaginable device was put in hand to trig the scales, and the 
upshot of the whole thing was that the major burden fell on the poor 
and helpless, on the widow and orphan. ‘AH the subtlety, all the 
cunning of which human ingenuity is capable’, wrote Orry in a 
circular, ‘is employed to secure an inequitable distribution of the 
burden.’ Against this ever-present menace, there was but one 
defence, and that was poverty, or the semblance of poverty. The 
peasant was afraid to spend. He came at length to scamp his 
farming, to let his dwelling-house fall into disrepair, to avoid 
profitable deals, all because a profit would mean more taxes for 
him to pay. But the greater the fear of the tax, the more obstinate 
the attempts to evade it, and, in consequence, the more uncertain the 
yield it brought to tire Exchequer. And so, to provide against 
contingencies, the Government was gradually led to enter into 
private agreements with certain tax-farming associations, whereby 
they would be able to count on a fixed sum which, though no doubt 
less than the amount payable, would certainly be more promptly 
forthcoming than the sums actually recovered. In times of peculiar 
stress, the Government went so far as to offer for sale hundreds of 
warrants and patents, the only real use of which was to free their 
holders from their liability to pay the accursed tax; in other words, 
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for a sum down, the purchaser was tax-free for the rest of his life. 
When the situation improved the King, it is true, endeavoured to set 
things to rights, and to recover what had been improperly conceded. 
He restricted the privileges of the nobility, limited the amount of 
land which the nobles were permitted to cultivate tax-free, invested 
the intendants with the right of imposing a summary tax on the kind 
of powerful, influential people who might browbeat the collectors. 
But then, against this, an edict was somehow dragged from the Due 
de Bourbon, in virtue of which taxpayers were empowered to 
register in the locality where they resided and not in that in which 
their farms were situated. This provision favoured all manner of 
fraud. In a word, legally or illegally, the amount of property assess- 
able to tax grew continually less and less, and the load became only 
the heavier and the more humiliating for those who were left to 
shoulder it. Thus it came about that the people who were called 
upon to bear this iniquitous burden availed themselves in self- 
defence, of every kind of passive resistance. There were delays, 
peremptory demands, appeals against assessment, summonses, 
distraints - every year the process of collection gave rise to a legal 
tragi-comedy which handsomely buttered the parsnips of a host of 
bailiffs, attorneys, and legal small-fry, but enormously increased 
the costs and delays of collection. Moreover the legal bases of the 
taillage were themselves undermined. A large proportion of the 
nobility were no longer occupied with military service. The majority 
just passed into the Army and out again and retired to their estates 
as soon as they decendy could. Over and over again it became 
necessary to draw lots for compulsory enrolment in what was called 
a militia of commoners who had not volunteered for military service. 
Finally and most important of all, the various offices and depart- 
ments of government had been growing in number and complexity 
since the days of Charles the Seventh. The Governmental machine 
had acquired a quantity of additional gear which it was only fair 
that people of every condition should pay for. 

Though somewhat thrust aside in the times of prosperity, these 
considerations came very much to the forefront in the days of 
distress. The void in the national coffers excited an appetite for 
fiscal justice. Towards the end of his reign Louis the Fourteenth 
attempted to impose a general tax, graduated according to rank 
and fortune. On the first occasion it was a regular affair of class 
differentiation, a tax on persons, or poll-tax for the purposes of 
which the whole nation was split up into twenty-three groups. 
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The first of the twenty-three comprised the Dauphin, the Princes of 
the Blood, ministers of State and farmcrs-general; die last was made 
up of day-labourers. Members of the first category paid two 
thousand livres, members of the last paid nothing at all. It was a 
clumsy method, and, moreover, quite feudal, in character. But as 
soon as it is awakened, the fiscal imagination goes far and fast. The 
second attempt consisted of a ten per cent tax on the various kinds 
of revenue, which were set out and assessed, one by one, after 
declaration and verification. Our tax-schedules to-day are lineally 
descended from this tithe, or tenth. Both schemes however, suffered 
from a common fault. In both cases alike the State had been goaded 
into action by necessity, by a pressing need of cash, far rather 
than by any abstract desire for equity and justice. And so, in order 
to ensure a quick and substantial return, it had agreed once more to 
a host of redemptions, commutations and discounts which had 
utterly stultified the purposes of the measure. Instituted in 1695, the 
commoners’ poll-tax had come, by 1701, to be nothing more than a 
mere excrescence on the taille, reproducing in an aggravated form, 
all the vices of the latter. With regard to the tax on the privileged 
classes, that was assessed at random and collected haphazard. The 
tenth or tithe had been established in 1710, but only for the duration 
of the war. It disappeared in 17x7, came up again in 1733, was 
again suppressed in 1737, revived once more in 1741, to be finally 
abolished in 1749. In spite of Orry’s efforts, the system of assess- 
ment was always exceedingly defective. To have set it right would 
have needed a very powerful government department, but that 
again would have robbed it of its essentially provisional and tem- 
porary character as a tax to meet a crisis. • 

Having decided to put the public finances on a healthy basis by 
means of a uniform levy on all private incomes, whether privileged 
or not, Machault made no endeavour to attenuate the boldness of his 
policy by pleading a national emergency. It was in the piping times 
of peace that he resolved to put it into effect. As the difficulty was 
not so much to get the money, as to impose on the upper classes the 
revolutionary doctrine of fiscal equality for all, he contented himself, 
at first, with a modest five per cent. What he lost on the swings, he 
would make up on the roundabouts. Less, by a half, than the old 
ten per cent impost, the new levy was in fact, established as some- 
thing final and irrevocable, without exemption, restriction or any 
sort of alleviation, as a normal and perpetual tax, or better still as a 
tax-model. The Controller-General’s plan was discussed at several 
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meetings of the Council and Louis the Fifteenth gave it his full 
approval in all its details. 

The decrees were issued from Marly .at the beginning of May, 
I 749 - The first provided for the issue of 1,800,000 livres of govern- 
ment stock at five per cent, redeemable over a period of twelve 
years by half-yearly drawings. The thirty-six millions thus accruing 
were to be allocated to the extinction of the debts contracted during 
the war. For the first time in French history, the new government 
stock was issued in bearer-bonds with interest coupons attached. Un 
then, all the stock had been registered, and its transfer had een 
hampered by numerous formalizes and delays. This new departure 
made the success of the loan a certainty and it was, in fact, covere 
with the utmost ease. , . 

■ The second edict had a different importance. In a. pream e 
drawn up ■with great force and clearness, the King explaine to is 
subjects that the re-establishment of peace made it his boun en 
duty to labour to perfect the country’s financial position y e 
extinction of the debt. Being, however, unable, from the ordinary 
income of the exchequer, to find the wherewithal to ful t s a 
important object, he found himself, with great regret, o ige 
have recourse to the imposition of the vingtieme (twentieui; 
which he had adopted in preference to any other expe len , m 
^uch as it would be borne by all classes of the community m propo - 
don to their wealth and standing. . . . 

The vingtieme was applicable to four classes of income, 
derived from real estate (land, houses) from movable prop 
(investments, except government Stock, mortgages, in ^ es 
private loans, clerical, municipal and provincial oans), 
manufactures and trade, from emoluments, government stipenas, 
etc - mcluding stipends paid by the Treasury, municipa ie 
Provinces. The vingtieme presents one remarkable different: 

Pared -with our schedule taxation; it was levied on proper V> 
d not touch labour. There was no levy on salaries, f 101 '. - es 

e P r °fits of farmers and small-holders. Tf public un Qr 

w ere not exempt, it was because they were in reality t e ,’ ors 

Proprietors of their job, in the same way as notaries an ‘ • on 

mvn their practices to-day. The vingtieme had, m P 

die schedule-tax of the present day, an immens ^ was 
yhich it owed to the fact that in the eighteenth cento y, ^ mos( . 
me commonest, the safest, the most remunerative, an 
reputable form of property. As landed property cannot b 
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and offers itself of its own accord, so to speak, for taxation, the 
vingtieme was bound to give rise to far fewer cases of fraud, dissimula- 
tion and misdemeanour than our present system to-day. A special 
Government department consisting of controllers, managers and 
clerks was inaugurated to assess individual incomes, basing their 
figures either on returns made by the taxpayers, or on particulars 
obtained by direct inquiry. The controller visited every parish 
in order to draw up a working. list, and to gather information touch- 
ing the productivity of the land, the price of corn, the price of cattle, 
and the rental value of the farms. They were empowered to compel 
notaries and registrars to exhibit the minutes preserved in their 
archives regarding leases, agreements, marriage-contracts, probate- 
sales, deeds of gift, or division of property. Dukes and Archbishops 
had to submit to these interrogations just like the humblest of day- 
labourers. 

But the King’s power, though theoretically unlimited, was in 
practice obliged to respect tradition and to exercise itself according 
to prescribed forms. Before effect was given to it, the new tax had 
to be put through the process of registration, that is to say it had to 
be copied into the registers of the High Courts. On such occasions 
die magistrates had the right of remonstrance, and as few corporate 
bodies stood to lose as much as they did, they employed their 
privilege to the full. Nevertheless, putting into practice an old 
stratagem of theirs, they dressed up their own selfish demands in 
the guise of an extraordinary zeal for the public welfare. According 
to them it was necessary that the burden should be lifted from the 
rich, for tire sake of the poor, who would otherwise most certainly 
be reduced to tire utmost extremity of destitution and despair. 
Louis the Fifteenth stood his ground. His only answer to the lachry- 
mose rhetoric of the Paris Parlement was to order it to register the 
edict without discussion and he gave them two hours to do it in. 
Overawed by this example, the provincial Parlements obediently 
came to heel. 

Then there was another stumbling block, viz., the States General. 
The King was only all-powerful in the area left free by the liberties 
of his lieges. And they were everywhere. In particular five great 
provinces, Burgundy, Provence, Artois, Languedoc and Brittany, 
together with certain smaller districts in the North and the Pyrenees, 
had retained their Assemblies or States, which had the right of 
voting, assessing and collecting the taxes. A remnant of the old 
feudal system, these States were not all equally alive. Some merely 
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lived on the memory of their passed glories, keeping up a ceremonial 
that was as costly as it was futile. But with some of the others, 
particularly Brittany and Languedoc, the government was obliged 
to come to terms. Now the districts where these States existed were 
under no illusion. They realized to the full how enormously it was in 
their interests to retain control of finance. The establishment of 
this new tax would have one disastrous effect, it would bring out 
into glaring and scandalous relief the gap between what they ought 
to have paid and what they actually did pay. The deputies would 
have been the first to figure in this very unenviable limelight. As 
the duty of drawing up the list was in their hands, they had had 
until now, every opportunity of making things comfortable for 
themselves, their relatives, friends and dependents. Against the 
menace of fiscal equality this little oligarchy of councillors, clerics 
and nobles, turned and fought 'with their backs against the wall. 
Of course, here too, it was not for themselves they were contending. 
Not at all; their aims were of the most unselfish description — and 
calculated to have a wonderfully stimulating effect on popular 
feeling. They spoke of the immemorial rights of the province, the 
privileges granted them by the Kings of old, the dignity of the 
commons, the sufferings of the lowly, all the trials and tribulations 
of bygone years - and so on. The Royal Commissaries to the States 
of Languedoc, the Intendant Le Nain, and the Marechal de 
Richelieu, took shocking fright at their own temerity. It was quite 
as much fear of complications as sympathy with their own class 
that led them to perform their office so half-heartedly, and they 
made far less effort to carry out Machault’s orders, than to convince 
him of the necessity for their mitigation. Machault was not the sort 
of man to be ‘rattled 1 by anyone. The States refused to pass the 
budget. They were at once dissolved. For two years the Intendant 
managed the affairs of the province himself, assisted by a staff of 
royal officials, better chosen than the provincial staff. The regula- 
tions regarding the tax were duly carried out, and with as much 
celerity as the complexities of the task allowed. This miniature 
revolution was only responsible for a.single victim, and that was the 
Intendant, whose health was not sufficiently robust to permit him 
to shoulder all this surplusage of anxiety. Louis the Fifteenth 
appointed as his successor a guild-master, one Guignard de Saint- 
Priest, who was just as stubborn as Le Nain was weak. He managed 
to restore calm, revised the constitution of the States, restricted their 
financial powers and, in 1752, succeeded in calling together a 
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submissive assembly that a few formal concessions had completely 
pacified. ‘When,’ he commented, ‘a few words will make all hearts 
easy, why hesitate to apply the salve?' 

In Brittany, the resistance was more stubborn. All the nobility 
had the entree to the States General, and despite the regulations 
about voting in rotation, they dominated the assembly by shouts and 
threats and by the general uproar which they contrived to sustain. 
Unmindful of the fact that the Dukes of Brittany had always been 
obliged to render homage to their suzerain, the King of France, the 
Breton nobles pretended to regard the pact of 1 532 in the light of a 
regular international treaty entered into between equally autonom- 
ous States. Just as touchy about their titles of nobility as they were 
harsh and oppressive to the poor and humble, uneducated, unen- 
lightened and generally as poor as Job, these ignorant squirelings 
fought the more stubbornly to preserve their prerogatives real or 
supposed. The States General were accompanied by festivals, 
banquets and drinking bouts which, when the wine began to mount, 
gave rise to all manner of burlesque encounters in which die national 
honour was supposed to be at stake. During the session of 1750, the 
Due de Chaulnes, the lord lieutenant of the province, ordered the 
arrest of a drunken man who was creating a disturbance in his hotel, 
insulting tire guests and staggering about among the dancers. 
Sacrilege! The man's name was M. de Rehinel. All the nobility 
were up in arms at the outrage and put the King’s representative in 
Coventry. In order to restore peace the Duke was obliged to liberate 
the prisoner and to go and apologize to the Due de Rohan, president, 
of the second order. 

The States General met every other year. In the interval they 
delegated their powers to an intermediary commission or, in case of 
need, to a smaller meeting of their body, numbering two hundred 
and fifty members only. It was to this minor assembly that Machault 
made his statement regarding the introduction of the tax. Being 
flustered and taken by surprise it registered everything that was 
required of it; then, regretting its obsequiousness, it broke out into 
loud complaints, saying that it had been bullied and browbeaten 
into compliance. When the ordinary session of 1750 began its 
proceedings, only eight thousand of those liable to tax out of a 
possible four hundred thousand had declared their incomes. There 
flocked to Rennes more than five hundred gentlemen, a regular 
mob of them. And then what a tumult ensued! Uproar, shouting, 
protests, shouts, howls! They refused to deliberate and went on 
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strike. Nothing was left undone by the ringleaders. But with 
patience and tact and perseverance, the Due de Chaulnes got the 
better of them at last. He contrived, somehow or other, to win over 
the clergy and the Third Estate, and that eventually brought in 
the nobles. But this sullen compliance did not make the work of 
the tax-gatherers any the simpler. The taxpayers did everything 
they knew in the way of passive resistance and, in the session of 1752, 
which went on for three months, the nobles again broke out into 
revolt, using insulting language, so that when an attempt was made 
to read a letter from the King commanding them to proceed with 
their deliberations, they made such a din that not a word was 
audible. Machault was obliged to use stern measures, or to appear 
to be doing so. He imprisoned some of the ringleaders; others he 
sent out of the province. The Bishop of Rennes was ‘exiled’; that 
is to say he was commanded to stop at home in his episcopal palace, 
instead of going and displaying himself at Versailles. These penalties 
were ridiculously light, and the leaders of the cabal did not omit to 
brag of the fact. But, on the whole, the Controller-General, had 
the best of the deal. The principle of the tax was safe. Brittany had 
obtained neither favour not commutation. 

The third and last obstacle were the clergy. Of all the privileged 
classes in the Kingdom, there were none more powerful, none more 
firmly organized than the clergy. Centuries had passed, but there 
they were as strong as ever. They had on their side the supernatural 
character of their sacred mission; their unbroken alliance with the 
three dynasties, the immense services they had rendered to the 
House of Capet, and the favours, no less immense, with which that 
House had rewarded them. The States General had fallen into 
desuetude, the States Provincial into decay, but the Assemblies of 
the clergy still met together as they had always done, and the Royal 
Treasurer treated them with a gentleness and a consideration which 
was henceforth to be withheld from the nobility and the provinces. 
From time to time, the Clergy had maintained- that this special 
treatment was theirs by right, that their property was by the law of 
God exempt from all temporal burdens, and that, if they made any. 
contribution towards the public expenses, such contribution was 
purely an act of grace. In fact, every five years, the Assembly of the 
Clergy regularly voted the King what it called a free gift, which 
they would not have dared to -withhold, but which they themselves 
had fixed at a very low figure, making a great point of insisting on 
its gratuitous character. Moreover, the moneys granted were not 
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assessed or collected by the government, but by a purely ecclesias- 
tical agency which alone had legal cognizance of the value of Church 
property and of tire income arising from it. In 1726, at the time of 
the introduction of tire ‘cinquantiemc’ the clergy had gone the length 
of westing from tire Due de Bourbon an explicit acknowledgment of 
their immunities, couched in the most general terms, without excep- 
tion or reservation, for the future as well as for die present. 

Machault’ s task therefore looked as if it were fraught with peculiar 
peril, since he was at once attacking a de facto power, and an historic 
tradition to which the sovereign authority had been imprudent 
enough to give its official recognition. But if it was hard for him to 
go forward, to go back was harder still. A surrender would have 
inflicted a twofold injury on the tax: first of all it would have 
detracted from its essential character of equality, and, secondly, it 
would have sensibly diminished its yield. This second point is 
deserving of a moment’s consideration. The value of Church property 
under the old regime had never been accurately ascertained. Never- 
theless, in a monumental work on Machault, M. Marion, in com- 
paring die various estimates that have been put forward, has 
established, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the annual revenue of 
the Church for the entire Kingdom, could not have been less than 
some hundred and twenty millions, out of which, taking every 
possible item into account, it paid away no more than three or four 
millions. And even tills slender contribution was most inequitably 
assessed. Recruited as it was from the ranks of the highest nobility, 
the episcopate, like the nobility, wa s fond of display, prodigal of its 
wealth, and deeply in debt. A Rohan, a La Rochefocauld, a Fitz- 
James would have held up their hands in horror at having to part 
with the merest trifle. So, for the King’s present, they subscribed 
the most absurdly small sums, leaving it to their cures to make up the 
required total, as was befitting for the common herd. 

When Machault broke up the States of Languedoc, one of the 
prelates who had a seat in the Assembly, Francois de Lastic de Saint- 
Jol, Bishop of Castres, expressed his astonishment to the Marechal de 
Richelieu, ‘for,’ said he, ‘it is strange that the Assembly, convened by 
a letter signed Louis , should be dissolved by a letter signed Machault. 
This Controller-General who seems to hold us in such small esteem 
should remember that my ancestors have shed more blood in the 
service of the King, than his ancestors ever shed ink.’ 

Knowing that his adversaries were very strong, Machault tried to 
divide them, on the one hand exploiting the ill-feeling that naturally 
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existed, between the higher and lower clergy, and, on the other, by 
setting against the old ecclesiastical provinces, those which had come 
into being after the sixteenth century and whose finances were 
differently organized. If he could obtain declarations ofincome from 
a good number of bishops, it would be difficult for the rest to main- 
tain that the law of God dispensed the clergy from the obligation to 
pay taxes. But in spite of a few successes in Flanders, he was unable 
to impair the cohesion of the order as a whole, and when the 
Assembly of 1 750 began, he had gained nothing for his trouble but a 
series of haughty and indignant refusals. One can readily imagine 
the storms of protest that filled the hall at every session. Though he 
was willing to discuss the rate of the impost, though he even went 
the length of offering to apply it to a reduction of the clergy’s debts, 
there was one point on which the Controller refused to budge an 
inch, and that was the matter of the obligatory declaration. After 
a deal of uproar, the Assembly was dissolved. The King refused to 
listen to the delegation which it sent to lay its case before him; and 
everyone of the bishops was commanded to return to his diocese 
without delay, and to remain there. A few months later, on the 
retirement of the Chancellor Dagesseau, Machault, without relin- 
quishing his control of Finance, took on the duties of Keeper of the 
Seals, and this unusual concentration of such high offices in his 
single person was regarded as a conspicuous mark of royal favour. 
When the period within which the clergy were required to lodge their 
declarations had elapsed without their obeying the mandate, it was 
regarded as certain that the King would proceed against them with 
rigour and sequestrate the property of the recalcitrant order. But 
suddenly, on December 23rd, 17 51, an order in council suspended 
the levying of the tax on Church property and, in the Assembly of 
1755, this temporary dispensation was by a common accord tacitly 
allowed to become absolute. What had happened, and how are 
we to explain so unlooked for and humiliating a surrender? 

Whatever the influence of Madame de Pompadour upon him, 
Louis the Fifteenth always retained a lively faith in religion. He 
was always liable to visitations of remorse for the things he had done, 
and, whenever he was seized with the slightest illness, he was a prey 
to qualms of conscience which made him regardless of any mundane 
obligation. But no sooner did the illness depart, than the fear of 
hell departed with it; yet there lingered on a sort of sub- 
conscious sentiment of the obedience he owed to the Church. 
Moreover, if, in ordinary circumstances, Louis, as a man and a 
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Christian, had come to regard the Sacraments and the ministrations 
of the priest as of small account, he was none the less resolved, that, 
as King, no such reproach should attach to him. In him, the royal 
conscience was stronger than the human one. He was a transgressor, 
an adulterer? Well, those arc faults and failings which concern the 
individual alone, however blameworthy. But His Most Christian 
Majesty must conduct himself as such. Let the faults of the man be 
answered for by the man, but let not the day come when his subjects 
should reproach him for having given offence to Heaven and averted 
from his kingdom the protection of Almighty God. The more scandal- 
ous his private life appeared to him, the more firmly he resolved that 
his public life should show no stain. To annihilate the immunities 
which were represented to him as ordained by God, to repudiate 
his Coronation vows, to lay low all that his ancestors had built up or 
held in veneration - what a terrible responsibility was that for a 
King who was the Eldest Son of the Church, and who had so many 
sins to answer for! 

Had he been more deeply versed in his religion, Louis the 
Fifteenth would have drawn some necessary distinctions. Very 
firm in the faith, a punctual attendant at the Church’s services, and a 
regular communicant, Machault, for his part, never suffered himself 
to become involved in disputes about dogma. The persistent silence 
of Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, was in itself enough to show how 
hazardous were the claims of the French clergy. But to catch the 
conscience of the King, the clerical party had a way of forcing every 
barrier, and they corrupted him by playing on the best thing there 
was about him, and that was the love he bore his children. 

Machault was easily predominant in the Council and Government. 
Of the opposition, the Dauphin did not count at all; Cardinal de 
Tencin had ceased to count, and the new chancellor Lamoignon 
had not yet begun to count. D’Argenson was the only one who 
could have offered any resistance, and he was far too good a courtier 
to take sides prominently against his master. In private circles, 
Madame de Pompadour, who hated the religious party, her enemies, 
with all her heart, upheld the Controller with might and main. 
Through her it was that the radical arguments put forward by the 
philosophers got as far as the King’s ears. On the other hand, Louis 
never missed a day without spending some hours with his daughter- 
in-law and her daughters. He was very fond of them all, and the 
homecoming of the two younger girls, who had finished their 
schooling at the convent, made things all the pleasanter. The young 
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ladies were very devout and very obedient to their confessor. Though 
he dared not open his mouth in front of his father, the Dauphin still 
kept up friendly relations, personally and by letter, with the most 
obstinate and aggressive members of the ecclesiastical party, such as 
the Archbishop of Paris, Christophe de Beaumont, the Archbishop of 
Sens, the Bishop of Amiens, the Abbe de Nicolai, the future Bishop 
of Verdun, Pere Griffet, the former Bishop of Mirepoix, Boyer who 
had charge of the distribution of benefices. They primed him 
abundantly with arguments, notes and documents. The Cabal, 
its members well together, and plentifully victualled, chose the best 
commandant they possibly could have chosen, a general of eighteen, 
Madame Adelaide. She was the one the King liked best, ardent, 
passionate, highly educated, with a measureless hatred of Madame de 
Pompadour and of anything and everything new. So the long 
friendly gossipings, the pleasant restful atmosphere, full of tenderness 
and playfulness in which the King had daily come to refresh his 
troubled spirit - all this was gone for ever. Henceforth it was 
nothing but battle, with the smell of gunpowder in the air. Assailed 
with glum or reproachful looks, pained at feeling the children hostile 
and strained, Louis had either to argue or to command them to 
silence. And then came a still shrewder blow. His former mistress, 
Madame de Mailly, died almost suddenly, with a great display of 
repentance. According to her wishes, she was interred in the 
Cimetiere des Innocents, the cemetery where paupers and 
beggars were buried by the parish. It was said that she had asked 
to be buried in a felon’s grave, but this the clergy had disallowed, 
judging her humiliation sufficient. 

In 1751, the Jubilee, which had been celebrated the year before 
in Rome, to implore the divine grace on the coming half-century, 
was now to be observed in France. As a rule the ceremonies on these 
occasions were fairly modest, but now the Bishops thought well to 
invest them with an air of grandeur and pathos, of melancholy 
splendour, so as to give the idea that religion was threatened by some 
new and terrible scourge. In Paris, the faithful were enjoined to 
betake themselves to prayer in sixty different churches, at the rate of 
four a day for fifteen successive days. Each parish was called upon to 
organize sixty processions to visit sixty churches, beginning with 
Notre-Dame and Sainte-Genevieve. For several months on end 
France was swept by a torrent of devotion of the most fervent inten- 
sity. Pails echoed and re-echoed unceasingly to the sound of bells 
and canticles. At all hours, processions might be seen passing along 
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through two rows of people kneeling in silent prayer. The first 
processions were followed by such an enormous crowd that Notre- 
Dame was not vast enough to hold all the processionists that pre- 
sented themselves at the doors. People were literally smothered, 
and the Cathedral was like a place besieged, so enormous was the 
crowd that followed the banners of the religious orders. Between 
Notre-Dame and Sainte-Genevieve, the press of people was so tre- 
mendous that several persons fainted and not a few were hurt. At 
Sainte-Margueritc’s in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, the people 
had to stand in a queue for half an hour in the pouring rain before 
they could get in. At Saint-Severin the attendance was so huge that 
the parishioners, tired of waiting, left their cure to take care of him- 
self, and went off in a procession of their own to Saint-Andre-des- 
Arts. At Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois and Saint-Etienne du Mont, 
forty Swiss guards were unable to control the crowd, who forced 
their way through the barriers. ‘The public/ wrote Barbier, ‘have 
so changed their predilections that they are now for putting 
the Jubilee before Holy Week.’ The Court itself made a point of 
going to hear Pere Griffct. In their diocesan charges, the Bishops 
gave out tlrat the days of pcrsccudon were at hand, but that if 
Machault persisted in seizing dieir property, they ■would withdraw 
to die seminaries and give up cclcbradng public worship, thus 
laying the country under a species of interdict. 

Louis die Fifteenth had plenty of reasons to be alarmed. Besides, 
what allies was he to look for to stand up for him against the clergy? 
Would it be the Parlemcnts who, by the way, wanted to make a 
naughty schoolboy of him, and pestered him with insolent remon- 
strances? Or the philosophers, that band of atheists, who, in their 
hearts, were republicans, and hated the Throne as cordially as they 
hated the Altar? Of tills struggle, which went on for a year, the 
memorials of the time only bring us vague and half-stifled echoes; 
‘The King went to hear a sermon; the King has had a talk with 
Cardinal de Rochefoucauld; Madame de Pompadour is unwell; the 
Keeper of the Seals has been commanded to initiate the Dauphin 
into the affairs of State; the King has had a conversation with Pere 
Perusseau; they say that the Chancellor is getting more influence 5 , 
and so on, and so forth. But what really was it that caused the King 
to surrender? What was in his mind when, silent and thoughtful, 
he came back from his solitary hunting expeditions? That we shall 
never know. Was it threats, or remorse, or weariness, or fear of.too 
great an upheaval that made him at last give in? Perhaps it was all 
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these tilings combined. But having brought himself to yield, a 
feeling of humiliation made, him try to keep his surrender a secret. 
The edict Whereby the tax on Church property was suspended, was 
hot given to the public, only the exact number required for the 
Courts of Justice, the Intendants and the bishops were printed; but 
the precaution was unavailing. No one was taken in. ‘The Clergy 
have come out top, 5 wrote Barbier in his Journal . . . ‘There’s no 
denying that the ecclesiastical genus is a long armed race, and one 
that makes you a little bit afraid. 5 

But if the Church had defeated the King, it had lowered itself in 
the popular estimation. Paris had as yet no daily papers. Reviews 
and gazettes were published under special authority, and they had 
to mind their ‘P’s and QY. But there was apolitical press, for all 
that, under another form. That was the topical pamphlet, the 
ballad, the pasquinade, the single-sheeted broadside, which, week 
by week, were snapped up like hot-cakes. Some few were approved 
by the censor; but most of them came out without the name of 
author or printer, and drew on themselves the thunders of the 
Parlement, the Sorbonne and the Police. But the thunderbolts 
were damp squibs. When they fell, the offending print had long 
since got home and, for all that it was solemnly ‘suppressed 5 or 
‘burnt 5 , continued to be sold on the quiet, and was all the more 
eagerly devoured because it was banned. The taxation quarrel 
called forth, within a space of two years, several hundreds of Letters, 
Observations, Notes, Communications, Speeches, Defences, etc., not 
to mention a number of formidable dogmatic tomes, stuffed full of 
quotations and recondite references. 

The clerical immunities controversy was the occasion for a prodigi- 
ous expenditure of useless learning. Both sides flung the Bible, 
the Councils and the Fathers at each other’s heads. But in putting 
their impossible privileges under heavenly protection, the clergy had 
made a very big mistake; they drew, upon religion itself) the shafts 
which should have been directed solely against the selfishness of its 
ministers. This episode in the history of fiscal finance is also a turning 
point in the history of ideas. It is true that the people had always 
showered their raillery on the priests and the monks, and had 
delighted in buffooning them. In i73 t j a certain Pere Girard, 
charged with the seduction of a young female penitent, became the 
hero of scores of salacious couplets. 
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Pcre Girard, n’cst plus Jcsuitc 
Avcc Venus il veut chasscr. . . . 

But jocular, good-humoured andclcricalism was incompatible 
neither with faith nor piety. It respected the Church, whatever it 
thought of her clerics, and laid no sacrilegious fingers on her doc- 
trines. But die way in which the clergy insisted on putting forward 
the name of God in order to evade the payment of a perfectly 
equitable tax gave rise to a feeling of reprobation and resentment 
of which the philosophers made prompt use in order to insinuate 
their doctrines into a world hitherto unsympathetic to them. The 
year 1750 marks the beginning among the lower middle classes, of 
their animosity to the priesthood, and it was under favour of this 
new attitude of mind that the Encyclopaedists began their grand 
attack upon religion. 

Bayle’s famous Dictionary had been published in Amsterdam more 
than sixty years before. The whole polemical arsenal of the eigh- 
teenth century was to be found within its pages. It was the munition- 
store on which die philosophers drew for the weapons - historical, 
philological and theological - with which they armed themselves 
in their savage onslaught on the Church. All they had to do 
was to select, to sharpen and to polish them. Bayle had taken hold of 
the Church’s dogmatic system and employed all his energy in making 
a purely human thing of it, and in doing his best to show that it was 
full of contradictions, errors and improbabilities. But Bayle was 
ponderous, terribly learned, and ill-arranged. The philosophers 
cut him up into litde brochures, light and entertaining. The tax 
war gave them the wide public whose ear they had hitherto been 
unable to gain. On the face of it, their sole aim was to help the 
statesman in his stand against clerical pretensions. But under cover 
of this demonstration, they tossed in pell-mell countless quips 
against the celibacy of the clergy, against the monastic life, against 
prayer, against episcopal cupidity, against the wealth of convents and 
against the divine institution of the Church. A pamphleteer with 
clerical sympathies remarks that ‘these attacks on religion were 
snapped up with a positively frenzied eagerness’. It was the same 
old method of attack. In the Embellissemenis de Cachemire for example, 
an Indian philosopher and a man-about-town fall to discussing a 
procession of monks which they see passing by: 

‘Those are fine upstanding fellows going along there,’ says the 
Indian, ‘How many like that have you got in your country?’ 
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‘About a hundred thousand of one sort or another, 5 says the 
bostandji. 

‘Fine fellows, those, to work at beautifying Cashmir, 5 said the 
philosopher. ‘How I should love to see them handling the shovel, 
the trowel and the square. 5 

‘So should I, 5 said the bostandji, ‘but they are too great saints 
to work. 5 

‘What do they do, then? 5 asked the Indian. 

‘They sing, and drink and digest their food, 5 said the bostandji. 

‘How useful that must be to the State, 5 said the Indian. 

That is exactly in the manner of Voltaire; the tone and spice 
of Candide are already there. 

In his secret heart, Machault felt that the zeal of his allies was a 
little compromising. If in some respects their support was satis- 
factory, in others it was decidedly embarrassing, and from time 
to time he would disavow the connection. But he had to put up 
with them nevertheless, for the simple reason that he had no one 
else to back him. The gravity of the!' moral disturbance caused by 
these polemics, may be gauged from the fact that, in 1751, the 
Protestants of Languedoc went so far as to take it upon themselves 
to address a memorial to the Controller pointing out how favourably 
their own well-known loyalty to the government and their punctu- 
ality in paying the moneys due by them to the State, compared with 
the factious insubordination of the Catholic clergy. The pamphlet 
caused a considerable sensation. People who cry out about oppres- 
sion when their own privileges are interfered with, prate loudly 
of the things of heaven, when in point of fact, it is only the things of 
earth that are at stake. . . Wherever ecclesiastics enjoy credit and 
authority, anybody who refuses to give himself up to them body and 
soul, is bound to have an uncomfortable time of it. 

‘The best thing, 5 interposed Voltaire slyly in the Voix du Sage et 
du peuple, ‘that could happen to the human race, is that the country 
should be ruled by philosophers. 5 

Blinded by their victory over Machault, the bishops never seem to 
have suspected into what depths of discredit they were about to fall. 
Quite the contrary. In order to bind the King to their cause beyond 
recall, in order that he should dig with his own hands an impassable 
ditch between himself and the reforming party, they committed the 
egregious folly of suddenly rekindling the old Jansenist quarrel, 
which had been dormant for twenty years. Of the Jansenists hardly 
any now remained, yet it did happen that one would die every now 
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and again. The. Archbishop of Beaumont commanded his clergy 
to refuse die Sacraments to all the dying who could not produce a 
certificate attesting that they had confessed to a priest who had 
subscribed to the bull Unigenilus. Now, the belief was currently 
held among the people, that for a Christian to be saved it sufficed 
that he should repent of his sins and summon a priest to his death 
bed. ‘The clergy/ said a Councillor in the Rouen Parlcment, ‘are 
the ministers, not tire masters, of the Sacraments, and when they 
administer them they are not conferring a favour, but performing a 
duty.’ What was to be done then, if they refused to perform their 
duty? Report the matter to their superiors, and, if no satisfaction 
was to be got out of them, bring an action at law. 

And so when any person suspected of Jansenism fell ill, here 
forsooth, was Parlcment called on to furnish a confessor to shrive 
die sick man, because the clergy they had sent for had refused to 
come! O heaven-sent bliss! Reduced to silence ever since the shoddy 
miracles of Deacon Paris, the Jansenists were overjoyed to have their 
chance of making themselves heard. True aspirants to the crown of 
martyrdom, it was extraordinary how they always managed to 
apply for absolution to the very priests who were most fully deter- 
mined not to give it to them. The priest is sent for; he refuses to 
come; legal proceedings; subpoenas applied for; date fixed for 
hearing; counsel state case; evidence considered; verdict. A bailiff is 
sent to the recalcitrant cleric. It is stated, as a solemn fact, that at 
the foot of the summons, a priest called upon to administer the 
Sacrament to a dying person might read this magnificent announce- 
ment: ‘And in default thereof, these presents shall be regarded as 
valid for Viaticum.’ The Archbishop renews his prohibition, and is 
cited to appear before the Court. He fails to do so. Summons, facts 
recited, verdict: property sequestrated, cures served -with a writ. 
It positively hails convictions; condemnations, admonitions, fines, 
banishments, imprisonments. The same sort of thing all over the 
country. The Rennes Parlement went still further. For non-pay- 
ment of fine it sold up the furniture of the Bishop of Nantes, and 
sequestrated the revenues of the Bishop of Vannes. At Verneuil, 
in the diocese of Evreux, the cure, threatened with arrest, said Mass, 
guarded by a company of archers under arms, all ready to run the 
bailiff’s man through the body if occasion required it. It was a 
veritable panic. Some priests took to flight; others went into hiding, 
In vain the King endeavoured to restore peace and still the strife of 
tongues. When madness reigned supreme he was the only one to 
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keep Ills head and to act for the public good. Taking a leaf out of 
Flcury’s book, he made his Council sole judge in regard to all 
matters connected widi the Bull, quashed any verdicts of the Parle- 
ments that went counter to it, and suppressed die bishops’ charges. 
The bishops pretended not to understand, and the Parlements 
jibbed, protested, remonstrated and refused to function. Machault’s 
policy was to play off one side against the other, in order to put his 
clergy-tax on its legs again, on the one hand getdng the Parlements 
forcibly to impose it on die clergy; on the other, getting the clergy 
to indemnify him for supporting them against the Parlements. But, 
egged on thereto by some youdiful firebrands of councillors, the 
Paris Parlcmcnt took upon itself to discuss certain prerogatives of 
the kingly office. They prompdy found themselves in the street. 
The conflict came to an unexpected termination. As the years went 
on, the litdc Janscnist flock grew smaller and smaller. For lack of 
dying men, the number of ‘incidents’ fell off. In 1 754, Michault, 
while retaining the Seals, relinquished his post as Controller-General 
and went to die Navy; and, the following year, the clergy succeeded 
in making peace with the King. Abroad, however, things had begun to 
look black. Troubles came thick and fast in Canada. People talked of 
nothing but vessels seized, crews kidnapped, outrages committed 
on our shores, our Flag insulted. The King of England exorcised the 
ghost of Jansenius and the guns drowned the jabber of the lawyers. 

The batde once over, it was perfectly plain that the victory lay 
neither with the Jansenists, nor the Molinists, nor the Parlement, 
nor the Church; it lay with the philosophers. There had been a 
fierce hubbub about grace, original sin, the sacraments and the 
conditions of salvaUon. In the heat of the batde, each side had made 
the most of its own saints and doctors, and as litde as possible of the 
adversary’s; but from all this clash of convincing, but contradictory, 
arguments, from the welter of so many infallible, yet mutually hosdle, 
authorities, doubt and scepticism were the only issue. When the 
clerics dispute, the sceptics confute. Eye-witnesses of the scandal and 
disturbances, the primary victim of the agitation, sometimes without 
judges, sometimes without pastors, the people came inevitably to ask 
themselves whether the thing in dispute was worth all the pother it 
stirred up. Was religion worth all this turmoil? And would folks 
go on fighting to the end of time for doctrines so obscure and so 
involved that even the most learned were powerless to unravel them. 

‘If men were reasonable beings,’ wrote Voltaire in les Idles de le 
Mothe-Vayer, ‘they would have a religion capable of doing good and 
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incapable of doing ill. What is a dangerous religion? Clearly the 
religion which, by laying down incomprehensible dogmas, necessarily 
encourages men to explain those dogmas, each in his own manner 
and so stirs up quarrels, feuds and civil war.’ 

From the spcculadons in which Barbicr indulges regarding the 
origins of the various cults, the basis of miracles and the vagueness 
of the prophecies, we may gauge how swiftly doubt and scepticism 
were already permeating the ranks of the middle and lower middle 
classes. . . . Moreover Barbicr, writing in 1752, assures us that if 
little shop-keepers bought die Archbishops manifestos against the 
Encyclopaedia, it was solely in order to read the forbidden matter, 
and thus acquaint themselves with what the philosophers were saying 
against religion. ‘During the wars between the Parlcments and the 
Bishops,’ wrote Voltaire to d’Alembert, ‘die men of reason had the 
time of their lives, and you will be able to cram the Encyclopaedia 
to your heart’s content with things no one would have dared to say 
twenty years ago.’ (From a letter dated November 13th, 1756.) 

But if religion did not come unscathed out of the combat, neither 
did die royal authority. No one, so far, had attacked it in principle, 
but many were growing sceptical of its power. It had worn itself 
thin in blowing hot and cold, veering and oscilladng between punish- 
ments and pardons. The clergy, by disobedience and rank rebellion, 
had won for themselves a shameful exemption from tax, and, in so 
doing, they had set the masses an example which they were not likely 
to forget. Since insubordination was looked at calmly, since it was 
condoned and even rewarded, who was likely to submit to authority in 
the future? The only ones to pay would be those who were notsuffici- 
endy powerful to obtain exemption. No sooner had Michault quitted 
the helm than the privileged classes began to hold up their heads and 
put themselves into fighting trim in order to coerce his successor into 
granting the rebates, their funds, and the reliefs which Michault had 
stubbornly refused them. Treated in this way, the tax became an 
ordinary impost, like the rest, with all their imperfections; distorted, 
ramshackle, inefficiently collected and but feebly remunerative. 

All this was brought out into strong relief when the war compelled 
the government to add a second vingtieme to the first. The declaration 
of July 7th, 1756, which was responsible for thus doubling the tax 
burden, marked also the abandonment at all attempts at reform, 
and a pitiable return to the bad old ways. Not only was the second 
vingtieme to cease with the war, but the first also was to disappear 
ten years later, to the great comfort and relief of the rich people 
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and the nobility. It goes without saying that all the dishonest 
tricks and subterfuges which regularly accompanied the assessment 
of the poll-tax, were destined to come into operation in regard to the 
vingtieme. Nevertheless the magistrates opposed the declaration 
tooth and nail, and it was only with the utmost difficulty that the 
Government got their measure through. At Paris, Toulouse, 
Besangon, Bordeaux and Montauban, it had to endure, from the 
Parlements and the Cours des Aides, all manner of insolent remons- 
trances crammed full of mendacious allegations and furious diatribes 
against the tax-inspectors, whom they described as secret emissaries, 
vagabonds, scurvy ruffians, unprincipled riff-raff, men of no political 
convictions, who went prowling about the country, secretly foment- 
ing hatred, envy, and class- warfare, working on the ignorance of the 
peasants and appealing to their selfishness by giving them to under- 
stand that their aim was to lighten their burdens, by casting them on 
the shoulders of the aristocracy. That was the ‘head and front of 
the Government’s offence; demanding that all should bear their 
equitable share of a burden which the rich and powerful had felt it 
so convenient to cast wholly on the shoulders of the common people. 

To do the King justice it must be put on record that he had once 
again stood up for the interests of the many against the selfish machin- 
ations of the few. But the people had given him no aid. With an 
obliquity of vision not uncommon in circumstances of this kind, they 
had seen in the vingtieme merely an additional tax, whereas, m 
reality, it was an instrument of relief. Though they hated the c^rgy, 
the masses had none the less showered applause on the States and the 
Parlements, given the King a cold reception whenever he drove 
through Paris, and backed up the opposition of the rich and power- 
ful, the very people of whom they were the victims m chief. In 1750, 
the Comte d’Argenson had resolved to clear Paris of the beggars 
that infested it. But, in the course of one of the round-ups, a number 
of children who were playing in the streets, were ta 'en o y e 
officials and kept for several days in a casual ward. Some ot the 
police were even said to have demanded money rom t e paren 
of the children as the price of their release. The rumour got abroad 
that the Government intended to set the press-gang to work to 
obtain emigrants for the colonies and, suddenly on May 22nd, 
rioting broke out simultaneously in four different p aces, 
clothes policeman who was recognized in a pore , w 
death, and the Lieutenant of Police was besieged m his re ^ de nce by- 
ten thousand demonstrators. It was several hours before the police, 
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assisted by troops, succeeded in restoring order. Contemporary 
records, one and all, refer to the sinister and savage character of the 
rising. Inflammatory speeches were made, urging the people to 
march on Versailles, cast out the King, and set fire to the CMteau. 
So, as a preliminary measure, a guard was set at Meudon and the 
Pont de Sevres. The whole affair had been so mysterious and unfore- 
seen that many people thought it must be a plot to scare Louis the 
Fiftcendi and Madame de Pompadour; but no evidence was ever 
discovered to lend support to such a conjecture. If, however, that 
single day of riot and bloodshed remained without a sequel, it show's 
nevertheless to what a pitch of excitement the people of Paris had 
come. And yet a strictly administered vingiieme would have paved 
the way for an overhaul of the iaille. Taxes on the lower orders 
would have been progressively reduced, the State debt cleared off 
and the rate of interest diminished. With a well-furnished Treasury, 
France might have carried on the war with greater credit and 
success. To praise tire Parlcments for holding up taxation and, in the 
same breath, to blame the King for not spending enough on the 
Navy, would surely be the height of inconsequence. It is a pity 
that some historians have failed to recognize that fact. 

But just when popular passions were at their height, the Damiens 
attempt on the King’s life (January, 1757), threw the whole kingdom 
into a state of profound disquietude and, for a time, silence was 
restored. ‘In Paris,’ writes the faithful Barbicr, ‘consternation w T as 
general, and few were the people who refrained from shedding tears. 
A letter from the Archbishop was read commanding that the Forty 
Hours’ Prayer should be recited in all the Churches. Priests and 
monks, overcome with emotion, were scarcely able to intone the 
Salvumfac regem ; the congregations were equally affected. It was only 
die intense cold that prevented the whole of Paris gathering together 
simultaneously in the churches and the streets to learn tidings of the 
King, and to wait for messengers to arrive from anywhere and every- 
where. But people kept on going or sending to tire Palais, the Hotel 
de Ville and the Post Office, where the bulletins were posted up; 
I myself sent four times a day. Very soon came reassuring news, and 
people began to ponder and discuss a deed as surprising as it was 
distressing.’ At first it was the English who ■were blamed, because of 
the war, then it was ascribed to an outbreak of fanaticism, arising 
out of the religious troubles. But every party had its fanatics. . • • 
Whom were they going to fix upon? The Jesuits? The clergy as a 
whole? Thejansenists? The Parlement folk? When he was questioned, 
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the criminal himself said on several occasions, that his head had been 
turned by Parliamentary speeches about the misfortunes of the State. 
‘If I had never entered a Court of Justice and had stayed on in the 
service of army people, I should never have got here . 1 Thus com- 
promised, the magistrates were only too anxious to lie low. 

At Versailles, the King was all for hushing things up. Weary of 
fruitless agitations, weary too of seeing all his best-intentioned acts 
wilfully perverted and caricatured to look like outrageous tyranny, 
and fearing, in spite of all the popular manifestations of sympathy, 
that he had forfeited the love of his people, he would have liked to 
take advantage of the circumstances to bring back peace and concord 
to his subjects, and unite them as one man against the foe. 

How was it to be done? It seemed to the King that the surest way 
of stopping the combat was to suppress the combatants. The Arch- 
bishop was to remain in his Palace at Conflans. The Parlement men, 
who had been relegated to the four comers of the kingdom, s ou 
remain where they were; certain Councillors of the Upper C am er 
should also be sent away from Paris. Finally Michault, hate y t e 
clergy as the originator of the Vingtihne, by the States as the enemy 
of their privileges, by the royal courts as head of the magistracy, even 
Machault, Machault himself, would have to go. But if he was 
obliged to resign his offices, d’Argenson his rival , , the Jesuits man 
should also be made to resign his, and to give up the War Office and 
the Police. Drastic measures against the secret Panting and dis- 
seminating of pamphlets and lampoons would P ut ^ 

touch on the process of pacification. It was !P vei * ou 

statesmen had been dismissed because, after e a ac ' on ’ 

they had advised Madame de Pompadour to leave Vers* nd 
retire to the country. A childish idea. Berms, w o oo 
of things, does, it is true, confirm that the Marquise cou d not bear 
either Machault or d’Argenson, but he also gives the real reason 
their fad. The King was persuaded that d’Argenson whh his 

criticisms stirred up the fires of discord , a ® * ‘been too 

sharp enough eye on the Paris Parlement a c « to i erate d' 
easy-going with the authors of seditious broadsides and tolerated 

disorder. As for Machault, the King found it sore o p come 

He sacrificed him with regret, and only because he had at last come 
to think ‘that the Parlements would never settle down m peace,^ 
long as the Keeper of the Seals remained m o ce . Jr nrce A me to 
such a dance,’ he wrote to the Infanta ‘that they have: f»“d”eto 

dismiss Machault, a man after my own heart; I shall neve g 
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All the same, he went out of his way to show that, though he threw 
over L man! he found no fault with his policy. This was *11 
d’Argenson got, by way of good-bye; just this short note: Monsieur 
d’Argenson, having no further need of your services, I command you 
to hand me your resignation of your office as Secretary of State tor 
War, and of your other posts, and to withdraw to your Estate at es 
Ormes.’ The letter to Macliault was not like that. It was, in lact, 
cordial, almost affectionate. ‘Monsieur de Macliault,’ it ran, a - 
though I am convinced of your probity and the uprightness of your 
intentions, the circumstances of the time compel me to ask you to 
hand me back my Seals and to resign your position as Secretary 
of State for the Navy. Always rely on my goodwill and friendship. 
If there is anything you would like me to do for your children, at any 
time, never hesitate to ask me. It will be well for you to remain 
for a time at Arnouville. I am going on paying you the emoluments 
of your office, 20,000 livres and am retaining you in your honorary 


rank as Keeper of the Seals.’ . 

D’Argenson wasted away with mortification, boredom an 
ambition. He died with a head full of plans and projects, and the 
longing to live and reign. Macliault bore his retirement philoso- 
phically and put on flesh. He lived long enough to die of old age an 
grief in some prison, under the Terror. The King kept the Sea s 
himself. D’Argenson was succeeded by his nephew Paulmy, 
Machault by Pcirenc de Moras. The former was fat, and the latter 
was thin, but both were slender in brains and talent. Bernis was the 
great man on the Council, but Bernis was done up, and soon passe 
out. The taxation quarrel had made it impossible to clean up the 
Finances; it had ruined the debt redemption fund and, at the start 
of a big war, it had deprived the King of his ablest advisers. A cen- 
tury and a half after the event, we can easily see how it happened. 
At the time, people thought the King had consolidated the Monarchy. 
‘One is bound to admit,’ writes the worthy Barbier, ‘that since the 
attempt on his life, the King has borne himself like a hero, and a great- 
hearted man. He had not, at that time, any idea of what might be 
the effects of such a wound, but, straightway, without a sign of fear 
he gave his attention not only to spiritual matters but also to affairs 
of state. Since his recovery, he has kept on striking home, and 
showing people that he is King/ 

Must we then draw the conclusion that even in his weakness there 
was still a sufficient shadow of grandeur about Louis the Fifteenth to 
create the illusion of real power? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS 
AND THE REVOLT OF THE GREAT 
LANDOWNERS 

Fleury had lasted twenty-seven years, Orry fifteen, Daguesseau 
thirty-three, Maurepas thirty-one, Machault twelve, and d genson 
fourteen. Though he was not Prime Minister, Machault had figured 
as such. Several months of uncertainty and instability followed upon 
his downfall. There were ministers who only remained in office lor 

eighteen months or two years. That seemed the very unit o irreg^ 
ularity and chaos. One Controller-General in fact only held on fo 
eight months. He was caUed Silhouette. His name became prover- 
bial for a fleeting shadow, a transient and embarrassed P^ anto . 
At the end of 1758, when Bernis had relinquished the Secretaryship 
of State for Foreign Affairs as well as his seat on the Council, 
succeeded by a man of quite a different calibre, e uc After 

He was a native of Lorraine and a man °^ ei -y g0 ° . ^ Stairrvillc 
the War of the Polish Succession, his lather, the tife 

had accompanied Duke Francis to Florence an which 

position of Tuscan Ambassador in Paris. . e a PP Stainville 

was worth thirty thousand litres, was a sinecure. • ab j fi 

perfected himself in the art of eating, an acc l u1 ^ . j a j g ve 
reputation as a gourmet. By his one and only 
children: three sons and two daughters. The f ^^ 
entered the service of France. He is the minis Church and 

The second went over to Austria; the third entered Je Church and 

died an Archbishop. One of the daughters 

Gramont; the other became a canoness. T here ® among 

cousins, male and female, and the farm y spin wa 

When he was twenty, Choiseul joined the Pragu^He 
the Bohemian campaign anl went : * and( J 5 under Maurice 

SX “l. .739, ie 

CoW in .743 “^^“fy^heram^d the granddaughter 

bride true only fifteen, charnnng, 
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dainty, graceful, with fine eyes, an expressive face, a soft and musical 
voice. Her contemporaries never wearied of singing her praises, 
her excellent qualities of heart and mind. After the first year, her 
husband was unfaithful. Meantime, the story runs that, by means of 
a pilfered letter, he had managed to enable Madame de Pompadour 
to rid herself of a rival, one of his own relations, Madame de Choiseul- 
Romanct. The story was famous, and, perhaps, as false as it was 
famous. At all events fortune and favour were a long time coming. 
Promoted Brigadier, Choiseul, for some months, was employed on 
garrison-duty on the frontier. At last, on his return - the year was 
1 754 - he was, to the despair of the ladies, appointed Ambassador 
at Rome, whence he was transferred, three years later, to Vienna. 

Choiseul was hardly cut out for the part of Don Juan, for he was 
short and plain. Pic had a broad, bare forehead, small, bright eyes, 
thick lips, a turn-up nose, red hair, a well-proportioned figure and a 
shapely leg. People in general dreaded his cutting speeches and 
heartless raillery, but his friends all praised his kindness, his gener- 
osity, his free and open ways. Like some enthusiastically romantic 
page, he made wild love to the women, because he felt drawn to 
them and because he liked to conquer and humble them, to lie to 
them and then give them the go-by. Moreover, he was full of sparkle 
and intelligence, daring, extravagant, magnificent, treating money 
like dirt, caring neither for fatigue nor rest, flinging himself with 
equal ardour into work and pleasure; fond of fame, as ambitious 
on the King’s account as he was on his own, always light-hearted, 
always resolute and ready for anything. ‘Never,’ writes one of his 
intimates, the Baron de Gleichen, ‘never did I know a man who had 
such a way of making every one about him happy and contented; 
when he went into a room it seemed as though he dived into his 
pockets and drew out an inexhaustible stock of fun and gaiety.’ This 
good humour was the index of an equable and well-tempered dis- 
position. It was another form of steadfastness and energy. Bernis 
who knew the Duke well, realized that. ‘You have a strong nerve,’ 
he wrote, ‘you have courage, and things don’t affect you so deeply 
as they do me.’ And in a report to the King, this is how he spoke of 
his future successor: ‘M. de Choiseul has given proof of patience, 
courage and skill. His steadfastness of nerve has almost always kept 
his natural vivacity under due control . . • . he is a soldier; but he is 
also a politician . ' . .he can draft a plan of campaign or revise 
the plans of others . . . he is a great worker, active, resourceful, full 
of devices and very much less put out by things than I am.’ 
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Choiseul'was accused of being an atheist. He countered the charge 
by punctually performing the minimum of his religious duties. But 
these observances were purely perfunctory. Choiseul ate meat on 
Fridays, favoured the philosophers, kept up a friendly correspondence 
with Voltaire, and welcomed all the anti-religious people to his 
house. By bringing the taxation measure to nought, the clergy had 
put the State under the thumb of the Parlements. For lack of 
sufficient revenue to carry on, the King had either to lower his 
flag to the English, or to keep the war going by constant appeals for 
fresh credit. But you cannot compel people s confidence by legal 
measures, or by threats. A loan forced on the public so to speak, 
without the backing of the magistrates, would never have been 
covered. Seeing there was nothing for it but to throw someone to 
the wolves, Choiseul thought he might as well let them have the 
Jesuits. Anti-clericalism, or anti-Jesuitism, would act as a sort of 
red-herring, divert the financial opposition and restore freedom of 

action to the needy government. 

In 1741, there had sailed for Martinique a Jesuit known as Pere 
La Valette, whose particular vocation was -trade! The house 
owned by the Company at St. Pierre was hopelessly m debt. In 
order to square the creditors, Pere Valette went m for farming, as 
well as trading in sugar and slaves. His enterprise was going well. 
Then the English took six of his ships, and owmg to the war he was 
unable to send his sugar to Europe. A cyclone and an epidemic 
completed the ruin of his business. The drafts w c e a s 
correspondents in Europe were protested an e mse ' v . 
bankrupt. Among the creditors was a Marseilles firm, Ll ° ncl a ° 
Gouffre, who were involved to the tune, of a million and a h 
The firm in question, in proceedings instituted before the cour 
consular jurisdiction, cited, as being a responsi e . represen 
the Society, Pere de Sacy, procurator-general of missions “France, 
and they applied for a writ of sequestration* on all property bd ° S S 
to the Order throughout the Kingdom. The verdict going agamst 
them in the lower court, the Fathers appealed to the Pan ^rle- 
ment, where they counted on there being, among e ju g ' 
of their former pupils. This rash act was their un om S- 
their affairs were very perplexed.. Thanks to e prope ty 

in every country, to their missionary set emen Chris ten- 

thanks, above all, to the credit they enjoyed ^ throughout Chnsten 

dom, the Jesuits were not only a religious, u a multiple 

something like an international banking concer , 
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branches. In Italy and in Spain, people were in the habit of putting 
money on deposit in their Houses. Repayable on demand, these 
deposits bore interest at the rate of two per cent. But, like all 
bankers, the fathers only kept in hand sufficient liquid assets to meet 
die normal demands for repayment. The balance they invested in 
agricultural undertakings, or in commercial or manufacturing 
concerns, usually well-chosen and very remunerative. They ad- 
vanced money on mortgage, subscribed to government loans and 
carried out, on their clients’ behalf, the ordinary business of banking 
and exchange. ‘The public confidence which they had merited, 
not only by reason of dicir wealth, but by the punctuality with which 
they always discharged their liabilities, led people to deposit with 
them very considerable sums of money, which skilful management on 
their part caused to earn high rates of interest without exciting either 
criticism or misgivings.’ These arc the words of our envoy at 
Naples. But now this excellent reputation was compromised, not 
so much by the failure of Pore La Valcttc - for that was due to an 
accident no one could have foreseen - as by the Society’s obstinacy 
in refusing to acknowledge responsibility for the liabilities of one 
of their own people. 

Furthermore, the Jesuits, all the world over, were recognized as 
soldiers of Rome, and champions of ultramontanism. It was urged 
against them as a reproach that they were paramount in the 
colleges and confessionals. They were accused of harbouring vast 
ambitions for gaining possession of the things of this world, of 
constantly meddling in political matters, of tyrannizing over the 
consciences of their penitents; in short, of trying to establish a 
universal monarchy, with the Pope at the head ofit and of making use 
of religion to further their secular ends. The sympathies of Parlement 
were Jansenist and Gallican. Doubtless, its Jansenism by this time 
had lost most of its Port-Royal flavour. You could belong to the 
party without subscribing to its dogmas, or even to its religion. The 
great Arnaud was a name far less often in the mouths of the adepts 
than Edmond Richer, a seventeenth century theologian, an ex- 
member of the Ligue, who had thrown over his old allegiance and 
rejected the Papal Supremacy as well as the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. The ‘Richerists’ held that, in the constitution of the Church, 
the Papacy played but an accessory part, that the bishops themselves 
possessed all pontifical powers, but also that the cures, successors 
of the seventy-two disciples, were not subject to the unlimited control 
of the bishops, that Jesus had transmitted to them His priestly powers 
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intact, and that, gathered together in lawful synod, it was right that 
they should bear a part in the government of the diocese. To bring 
out how far the Jesuits w'ere a corporate society whose members 
were mutually bound together by a common bond, Parlcment was 
under the necessity of inquiring into the discipline and regulations 
of the Order; but, having carried out this investigation, it was also 
within its rights as custodian of the fundamental laws of the realm, to 
incriminate the principles of the Jesuits and declare them to be 
contrary to public order. Thus, on the civil proceedings, was super- 
imposed a criminal charge, whose instigator was a clerical councillor, 
the Abbe Chauvelin. On April 6th, 1761, just as the High Court 
were about to hear the appeal from the Lionci and Gouffre verdict, 
the Abbe Chauvelin arose and in a brief harangue declared himself 
obliged, ‘as a Christian, as a citizen, as a Frenchman, as a subject 
of the King and as a magistrate,’ to draw the attention of his 
colleagues to the constitutions of the Order and the danger which he 
deemed he observed therein.’ ‘Is it not befitting therefore,’ he went 
on, ‘that an examination should be held into the constitution and 
regulations of the Society of Jesus? That, messieurs, is the question 
I beg to propose for your consideration.’ 

The Lionci and Gouffre affair was tried and decided with excep- 
tional expedition. On May 8th the court delivered a verdict ordering 
the Jesuits, as a corporate body, to pay the amounts claimed, and 
awarded the claimant the sum of fifty thousand francs by 'way of 
damages, over and above the amount of the claim. It was not, 
however, till July 3rd that the Advocate-General, Joly de Fleury, 
was in a position to present his report on the Constitutions. The recita 
of this document took up four days. It traced, step by step, the who e 
history of the Society, examining its constitution in all its details, 
and called upon the Court to institute an inquiry, inasmuch as 
according to him, the absolute authority exercised by the General of 
the Society over its members, was a danger to the State and to 
individual freedom. Chauvelin, in his turn, added to the records 
of the case a digest of the political works published by the Jesuit 
Fathers. The quotations which he had brought together, some of 
which were incorrectly translated, others mutilated or el j tir ^ Y * se ’ 
were intended to show that the Jesuits had criticized t e 0 Y 

Scriptures, taught a perverted system of morals, fomente se °ti> 

and defended regicide. Chauvelin reminded his listeners of toe 
assassination of Henry the Third and Henry the Four , 0 ie 
attempt recently made on the life of the King of Portuga , an , na y, 
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conveyed the insinuation that Damiens’ crime was not wholly 
unconnected with the publication of a reprint of a pernicious 
written by a certain German Jesuit. 

On August 6th, the Parlemcnt brought in a verdict ordering 
number of works of Jesuit authorship to be committed to the llame , 
and requiring that their colleges should be closed as from October 
following. The verdict, however, not only held good within 
sphere of the Court’s jurisdiction, but ail the provincial Parlemcn 
save four took up the question of the Constitutions and condemn 
them, as the Paris Courts had done. A magistrate at 
achieved a reputation for himself by including in his indictmen 
argument to the effect that the vows by which the Jesuits we 
bound, violated the principles of the laws of nature, ‘die mode a 
exemplar of all laws whatsoever*. Without so much as calling on 
defence, the Parlemcnt of Provence ordered die property o 
Society to be confiscated. One of die presidents having pr° testc 
against so unusual a manner of administering justice, his colleague 
sentenced him to perpetual banishment for daring to impeach 1 1 


honour of the magistracy. 

The outcry against the Jesuits was general throughout the coun y- 
The magistrates had seen to it that their decisions should receive i c 
widest possible publicity, and a swarm of pamphleteers followed i 
their wake doing their utmost to stir up the indignadon of the pu . 1C 
The mode of procedure was invariably to select, from the writing^ 
of old and forgotten authors, a number of ambiguous or comprorrus 
ing passages, of such a nature, diat, being strung together in a certain 
sequence, they should suggest some sinister and hideous doctrine. 
Seeing the flood of literature which had poured from the members o 
the Society in the course of its history, there were naturally not a 
few grotesque absurdities to draw upon. The works of a certain 
P&re Pomey were dug out from the libraries where, since 1650, e Y 
had been slowly gathering dust. Pere Pomey was the author o a 
theological catechism in which he set out some queer details re S ar 
ing the Joys of Paradise, of which the ‘down with religion’ party ma e 
enormous capital: 

Qjieslion: What! the sense of hearing, smell, taste and touch will e 
gratified in the fullest measure? . 

Answer: Why yes, without a doubt. The sense of hearing will be 
charmed by dulcet sounds and harmonies; the sense of smell by 
sweet odours and perfumes; the taste by savoury flavours; and 
nothing will be lacking to delight the sense of touch and feeling. 
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Very naively the Reverend Father carefully remarked that the 
delights to. be enjoyed by the last-mentioned sense would be in 
strict accord with the laws of decency and good behaviour. 

The Jesuits attempted to set up a defence. In their ‘Reply* to 
the quotations from their works, they pointed out, among the 
passages alleged against them, seven hundred and fifty-eight mis- 
statements and falsifications. But the Courts seized the works which 
told in their favour and prohibited the booksellers from exposing 
them for sale. 

It was not without anxiety that the King took note of these fresh 
dissensions. The war of 1756 was coming to a disastrous termina- 
tion. Canada had already gone. In India, all that remained to us 
was Mahe and Pondicherry. Frederick, though conquered, was by 
no means crushed. Russia was showing signs of deserting. But 
horrible as the tyrannical maxims of the Jesuit Marian and the Jesuit 
Buzenbaum may have been, those revered Fathers had long been 
dead. They were read by no one; their writings had been disavowed 
by the Society and, but for the Abbe Chauvelin, they would have 
been suffered to slumber on in undisturbed oblivion. Louis the 
Fifteenth was as anxious to settle this quarrel as he had been to 
settle the others. His first idea had been to prohibit the Parlement 
from concerning itself with the Constitution, and to refer the matter 
exclusively to his Council. But Choiseul and Lamoignon pointed out 
that, in view of the circumstances, it was necessary to avoid offending 
the magistrates. That being so, he would have at least desired, even 
if he had to sacrifice the Jesuits as a corporate association, to let 
them stay on in an individual capacity, as priests and con essors. 
He postponed closing their houses for six months and begge e 
Pope personally to remove from their rules and regulations whatever 
seemed to run counter to the laws of the realm. The Pope ec ne , 
the Parlements quiedy got their own way about the dates fixed lor 
die execudon of their sentences, and, in the course of 17 -> e 
Society’s houses were evacuated, one after another, and put un er 
sequestrarion. On August 6th, 1762, a supplementary ver ict o 
the Paris Parlement prohibited the Jesuit Fathers from wearing the 
distinctive habit of their Order, and from keeping up any corres 
pondence, direct or indirect, with their superiors. Fur ermorc, in 
terms of the same decree, the Fathers, novices and scholars who were 
resident in Jesuit houses in 1761, would be debarre ence or 1 
from teaching, holding benefices, and from discharging any pu ic 
office unless they had previously taken an oath of allegiance o c 
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King, and sworn to defend the Gallic™ Church against the cncroacln 
meats of Rome. And then, finally, in March, ,764, a crotvmng 
sentence condemned the Jesuits to banishment ^ P cr T? Verting 
But this time the cup was full to overflowing- The King , . 
his sovereign rights, took things out of the hands of th ^ 

and put an end to the affair by an edict dated November 7 4- 
is our will and pleasure that, henceforth, the Society of J 
shall have no status in our realm ... we nevertheless per 
who were formerly members of the said Society to live P , 
individuals in our realm . . . conforming to the laws t terc 
comporting themselves in all respects as our goo an 
subjects. It is further our will that any criminal proceeding 
may have been set on foot against the Society of Jesus, shal 
forth be regarded as null and void.’ , 

The Jesuits possessed some hundred or so first-rate sen n 
and down the country, the control of which was handed oV ^ 
governing bodies composed of priests and magistrates. The qu 
of educational reform gave rise to a controversy which has contin 
to this very day. The Encyclopaedists reproached the Jesuits ^ 
producing nothing but word-spinners and Latinists. There w 
endless squabbles about the educational value of the Classics, 
practical udlity of modern languages, the best method of teac 
geography, and the space that ought to be given in the curricu fl 
physics, history and mathematics. Three magistrates, La 
of Rennes, Guyton de Morveau of Dijon, Rolland d’Erccvi e 
Paris, made names for themselves in the course of these controversy 
They drew up a plan of educadon on modern lines which me u e 
German, English, Astronomy and Mechanics among the su J cc 
to be taught. And the only result of it all was an almost gener 
return to the old curricula, with few or no improvements. 

This impregnable system handed on the literary tastes 01 e 
preceding age and consolidated respect for the great forms of po e ® 
composidon — lyric, tragic, epic, together with descriptive verse an 
the comedy of manners. To it may be ascribed the birth of all those 
Gatos and Brutuses who, in years to come, crowded the benches o 
the Revolutionary Assemblies. But, besides all this, it helped to keep 
alive the classic spirit in its two essential attributes, its reverence or 
truth and its psychological insight. The art-forms •which shed an 
undying lustre over the seventeenth century, were declining, or 
already exhausted; but in the novel and the short story, the classic 
spirit found new life, and still lives on. 
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Between 1764 and 1767, the Jesuits were driven out of all the 
countries under Bourbon rule, in Europe, America and Asia. 
Expelled from Erance, Spain, Naples, Sicily, Parma, Peru, Paraguay, 
the Argentine, the Philippine Islands and Mexico, expelled also from 
Portugal and Brazil, the Fathers found a home in Prussia and Russia. 
As a matter of principle, the Pope was unwilling to receive them in 
Rome. Not knowing whither to send, or what to do with, his own 
particular Jesuits, the King of Spain pitched a whole cargo of them 
on to the shores of Corsica. A variety of pretexts were put forward 
to justify this wholesale banishment, but it was Choiseul that was 
at the bottom of it all. The game he was playing comes out clearly 
enough in the correspondence he was carrying on with the Marquis 
d’Ossun, our Ambassador at Madrid. In every dispatch, he may be 
seen secretly trying to stir up bad blood between the Spanish Court 
and the Society, while, in Paris, he excuses his anti-Jesuit policy on 
the grounds that it was wholly dictated by a desire to keep in with 
their Spanish allies. No sooner had Charles the Third put his 
signature to the decree of expulsion, than Choiseul managed to 
put into his head the desirability of bringing united pressure on the 
Pope to suppress the Order altogether. Every week he harped on 
the same theme. He impressed upon him that the Jesuits were, 
and would continue to be, the sworn foes of the Bourbons, and that 
if the Bourbons had not the moral courage nor the strength to crush 
them out of existence, situations of an inconvenient and highJ Y 
perilous nature would be constantly cropping up.^ He succee e m 
persuading Louis the Fifteenth that, to allow a society so o stinate y 
resolved on vengeance to establish themselves at his very oors, so 
to speak, would be a very risky course to pursue. And so Louis the 
Fifteenth wrote a personal letter to his cousin urging him to join in 
the great work of annihilation. 

The Court of Madrid was still sitting on the fence, when an 
indiscretion on the part of the Pope, Clement t e it een , 
brought things to a head. Ferdinand, the Duke of Parma, nep ew o 
Charles the Third, and Louis the Fifteenth’s grandson, following m 
the footsteps of his kinsfolk, had sent the Jesuits pac d g, an "f 
various steps to curtail the special privileges of the c er fp' n 
ground that the Duchy of Parma was merely a detached portion 
the dominion of Saint Peter, and, as such, subject to e SU P 
authority of the Church, Clement the Thirteenth excommu 
the Prince and his advisers (January, 1768). The reigning op 
complete imbecile’ wrote Choiseul forthwith to A a 1 , 
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minister is a madman of the first water. The King has been gravely 
upset at this piece of outrageous insolence. It was P omtc 
him, in the Council, that the object of the measure was purely tern 
poral and that why the Roman Curia had not communicate 
Madrid and Versailles and put forward its grievances, _ 
launching its futile thunders, was utterly beyond c ° m P rchcnS10 . ' j 
told His Majesty, in my individual capacity, that if they per 
this odious measure on the part of Rome to pass without a pr > 
there was no knowing to what extremity a man like the i ope, 
had clearly taken the bit between his teeth, might not even u 
proceed. ... I added that in this affair as in all others, it evo 
on the Family Pact, to see that no prince of the H° us e 
Bourbon should suffer any insults however vain and harmless 
might be considered.’ Called upon to lift his ban of excomrnum _ 
tion, the Pope refused to comply. Forthwith Louis the i 
ordered Avignon to be occupied, while the Neapolitan forces 
possession of Benevento and Ponte Corvo (April, 1768)- Afewmon 
later, France and Spain sent the Holy Father a fresh ultimatum, 
which bodi Kings made a formal demand for the ‘total and ir 
vocable abolition of the Society and the secularization of a m 
viduals composing it’. Death removed Clement the Thirteen 
before he could reply, and the Conclave elected as his successor 
Franciscan named Ganganelli, who did not love the Jesuits. crn 
had played an important part in the election. Coming to Rome * 
Cardinal, he stayed on as Ambassador. It was he who had to 
steps for the final extinction of the Jesuits, a task which too ^ 
three more years of push and persuasion. At last, on Jiily ^ IS > 
1773, the Brief Dominus ac Redemptor, brought the Society of J esu 
to an end. 

Choiseul had soothed the Jansenist predilections of the Parlemen 
by flinging them the Jesuits for a prey. But this had not been mere y 
a device for prolonging his ministerial existence and postponing 
day of great decisions. . . 

Strong in the assurance that the Courts were on his side, Choiseii 
pursued an energetic and highly consistent policy. To turn the tab e 
upon England, to wipe out the stain of the former defeat was his one 
deep-seated aim, and that aim he unwaveringly and unweariedty 
pursued. At first one is apt to be rather taken aback by the violence 
and lack of restraint that mark his diplomatic correspondence, but, 
once we get used to his somewhat slapdash style, it is impossible not 
to admire the clear-sightedness of his ideas, the weight of his argu- 
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ments and the precision, the force, the cogency with which he urged 
them. Early in 1761 Choiseul brought his cousin into the Council, 
the future Due de Praslin, a steady-going, modest, hard-working 
man, devoted to duty and utterly regardless of his own interests. 
He, too, had once been Ambassador at Vienna. Between them they 
took- charge of the War Office, the Navy and Foreign Affairs, ex- 
changing an office, or taking on an additional one, as the circum- 
stances of the moment might dictate. 

The Family Pact and the Austrian Alliance were the instruments 
on which he relied to carry out his policy. In the last war, the one 
had been employed amiss, the other had come too late. But it was 
not the system’s fault that it was badly carried out. Clearly grasped 
and properly carried through, it ■was the only sensible, the only 
workable plan; nay, the only possible one. The alliance would keep 
the troublesome elements on the continent within bounds, the pact 
would effectively check English colonial and maritime activities. 
Everything possible was done to consolidate the future coalition, 
and six marriages, following in quick succession, knit close the bonds 
between Hapsburg and Bourbon. The Emperor Joseph the Second 
married the Infanta Isabella, and the Prince of the Asturias the 
Infanta Louisa Maria Theresa, both daughters of Don Philip and 
granddaughters of Louis the Fifteenth. On the other side, a sister 
of the Prince of the Asturias married the Emperor’s brother, the 
Archduke Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany. One Archduchess, 
Maria Amelia, became Duchess of Parma; another Carlotta Louisa, 
Queen of Naples; a third, Marie Antoinette, Dauphine of France. 
In such a world of cousins, sons and brothers-in-law, Louis the 
Fifteenth seemed like the grandfather of Europe. Furthermore, it it 
might reasonably be alleged that in 1763 France had sacrificed 
herself for the sake of her allies, Choiseul took good care to see to it 
that such a thing should not happen again. In Spam an m a P ^ 
particularly, he defended the privileges of our consuls and traders 
with a high hand. He succeeded - not without much trouble it is 
true - in maintaining our commercial ascendancy at a , nor 
did he omit, when occasion required, to impress on Lharles tne 
Third that the pact imposed greater obligations on Spain tUan 
merely acting as ballast with nothing to do but be thrown over our • 
France herself set the example. With feverish energy s e se a o 
moulding anew her army and navy. The two C oise s ga 
round them a litde staff of officers and engineers, 0 _ lem 

torious and competent men, all of them smarting un er es 
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defeat, and all of them burning to retrieve it Humiliated by disas- 
ter, the upper ranks resolved to pull themselves together. Party 
divisions were all subordinated to a single purpose, a unique desire. 
For the first and only time in her history, France applied herself with 
passionate determination to improving her maritime position and the 
enfeebled monarchy derived from this generous concourse of hates 
and hopes, a new source of strength which sometimes transformed 
Louis the Fifteenth from an elderly and disillusioned sceptic into a 
youthful knight at arms keeping a vigil inspired with soaring hopes 
of a glorious empire. 

A similar spirit of emulation inspired the officers ashore and 
afloat. ‘Work hard and win’ might well have been the slogan 
appropriate to them all. The Map and Chart Office, the School of 
Ship-construction, the Brest Academy became hives of higher naval 
studies, whilst La Fl&che and the Ecole Militaire brought into being 
a new generation of men who took their calling seriously and worked 
hard to master it, a strange contrast to their predecessors, who 
thought the whole art of soldiering was summed up in throwing away 
lives, their own and other people’s, in gallant but unprofitable 
sacrifice. The ink on the peace preliminaries was scarcely dry, when 
Choiseul commanded his subordinates to work out a plan for 
reconstituting the forces which was submitted to the King and 
examined by him in three successive Councils. The army had come 
out of the war in a deplorable state of disorganization. No two 
regiments were alike in make-up or equipment. They had been 
called into existence, as circumstances dictated, and there was no 
underlying system to give them any sort of unity one with another. 
Discipline was non-existent, the men were paid at irregular intervals, 
the fighting gear was worn out, the supplies were reduced to zero. 
But in 1762, a General Army order restored uniformity to the various 
units and required of all officers the strictest measure of obedience, 
and continual presence with the troops under their command. It 
was decreed that, in peace time, the various regiments should cease 
to be so many collections of loafers quartered on the civil population 
and subjected, for six months out of the twelve, to no more stringent 
control than that of a few half-fledged junior officers. In the various 
barracks there were now proper schools of instruction where the 
men were taught to carry out whatever commands their officers 
were taught to give them. Such as were prevented by age, indolence, 
ignorance or temperament from conforming to the new regulations, 
were put on half-pay, or ordered to send in their resignation. The 
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Artillery founded a training camp at Compiegne, where troops came 
in successive drafts to be instructed in drill and tactical evolutions 
under, and for the benefit of, the generals whose lot it would one day 
be to command them in the field. There were route marches in the 
open country, evolutions in column and in line, attack and defence 
of fortified places, real firing practice, retirement and covering of 
troops, crossing rivers, or negotiating mountain passes. The King 
used to attend these manoeuvres and 'watch the French army visibly 
talcing shape beneath his eyes. Gribeauval, who was appointed 
Inspector General of Artillery, completely rearmed his forces, 
having special weapons adapted to different circumstances. There 
were light, mobile guns for the field, heavy artillery, garrison and 
coast artillery. It was in 1765 that his designs were first adopted; 
they remained in force until 1825. At the time of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s death, there was no artillery and no infantry in Europe 
to compare with the French. 

Nevertheless, since the war they were preparing for was a war with 
England, the Navy was necessarily the prime factor. The lesson 
learnt in 1 763 had not been thrown away. Louis the Fifteenth and 
Choiseul had both come to realize that it was no use to possess 
colonies if you had no merchantmen to sail to and fro between 
them, and no ships of war to defend them against the foe. So, before 
annexing continents and islands, they made themselves strong at sea. 
In 1763, all we had by way of navy, was forty ships very much out of 
repair; by 1771, we were in a position to send into action sixty-four 
ships of the line and forty-five frigates. The Arsenals at Brest, 
Cherbourg, Rochefort and Toulon had plentiful stores of arms, 
sails and munitions. Wharfs and warehouses were built at Lorient, 
Marseilles and Bayonne; naval bases were constructed and equipped 
at San Domingo, Martinique and the lie de France. The staff were 
reorganized and put on a new salary basis. It was the decree of the 
March 25th, 1756, which fixed the respective stipends of field and 
staff officers, harbour masters, intendants, commissaries, managers 
and naval engineers. Finally, in 1769, the Due de Praslin created 
the royal marine corps of infantry and artillery which, together with 
the sailors of all ratings, formed the permanent reserve. 

This immense task was completed by the acquisition of Corsica. 
There existed between the King and Genoa, the suzerain of the 
island, a treaty which still had a considerable time to run. The 
Corsicans had several times risen in revolt against their overlords 
and, since 1 729, the Genoese forces of occupation had been reduced 
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to a few miserable garrisons that were hard put to it to maintain 
themselves in some seven or eight petty townships along the coast. 
The mountainous districts of the interior had proclaimed their 
independence and sworn allegiance to various leaders, among whom 
was the great Paoli. In tire Cardinal’s day, a Westphalian baron 
had made his appearance there arrayed like a grand vizier. He had 
had himself proclaimed King, under the title of Theodore the First. 
But as his war-chest contained little more than a few bottles of 
Rhenish wine, his leading subjects had deposed him; after which he 
fled to Amsterdam, where his creditors had him flung into gaol. 
It has been thought astonishing that France did not encourage the 
insurgents to seek her aid and protection. It was, however, an 
express and universal principle of the Old Diplomacy that a tide 
can never derive from a revolt; that rebels can never confer a right. 
From the fact that, for a whole century, France was content merely 
to prevent any rival power from establishing a dominion in Corsica, 
it would be erroneous to conclude that the island was a matter of 
indifference to her. From time immemorial, France had cast 
covetous eyes on Corsica, but she could not, and would not, take it 
over save by due and lawful transfer from the hands of its legitimate 
possessor. Choiscul’s astuteness is revealed in his very refusal to 
have any direct dealings with Paoli, and in so managing matters as 
to get Genoa to offer, as the price of continued financial help from 
France, the sovereign rights which the Genoese Republic was no 
longer in a position to defend. So anxious was he that the transaction 
should present a perfectly legal appearance, that all mention of, or 
reference to, a sale was carefully excluded from the agreement of 
1768. In principle, France was acting for, and on behalf of, the 
Genoese, and it was only in the event of the expenses she was about 
to incur not being repaid, that she would retain the island in her 
possession. In a word, the King was subduing the island on behalf 
of the Genoese Republic and was keeping it because the Republic 
would never be able to foot the bill. The task -was already in part 
performed. For twenty years past, Genoa had been employing 
French battalions who were quartered in the barracks at Ajaccio, 
Calvi and Bastia. The captains ran up the new flag on tire walls 
and, when the treaty was divulged, no power in this world, not even 
England, would have been in a position effectively to oppose the 
transfer. 

As the country was sick of war and its attendant ills, and as the 
King ‘from the depths of his paternal heart’ was promising it ‘pros- 
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'perity, glory and well-being’, Choiseul had jumped, a little pre- 
maturely, to the conclusion that the conquest would be a mere 
military parade. In point of fact, Paoli was only overcome with 
difficulty, after a hard-fought contest, which it took three months 
and twenty-five thousand men to bring to a successful issue. For 
the ensuing work of pacification, the credit must go to the Comte de 
Vaux, an officer belonging to a fine old aristocratic family. He was 
an intelligent man, austere, energetic and kind, and when he set his 
troops in motion, he saw to it that Justice marched along with them 
step by step. He won the country over by making submission easy 
for them. There have been epochs which seemed predestined to 
error; and, for the moment, the acquisition of Corsica appeared to 
contemporary eyes an event of no very great importance. King 
Theodore had been a King of Shreds and Patches, and it seemed a 
comical thing that Louis the Fifteenth should succeed so prepos- 
terous a personage. ‘The public did not realize the value of this 
conquest,’ wrote the Due de Praslin. ‘By calling itself a kingdom, 
Corsica had made itself look a trifle ridiculous; and that was quite 
enough to belittle it in the public estimation. Looked at, however, 
from the military and political point of view, a possession which 
protects the coast of Provence, furnishes some first-rate harbours and 
facilitates the passage to Italy, is of the most incontestable import- 
ance.’ At all events, two years later, a French engineer named 
Valliere was given the task of putting the Neapolitan forts and Sicily 
into a satisfactory state of defence. 

Whatever Choiseul touched seemed to prosper. His repeated 
successes had taken all the wind out of his enemies’ sails. Every time 
he had scented a plot, he had tendered his resignation, and, every 
time the King had pressed him, with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude and affection, to remain. But all these outwardly auspicious 
appearances were deceptive. Though he made it seem that all 
was going on swimmingly, the Duke had, in reality, brought about 
a state of affairs which, though he himself might affect to ignore 
it, could scarcely escape the notice of the Fling, who was less impul- 
sive and better informed than his minister. His initial error had 
been to leave Eastern Europe out of his calculations. With a view 
to war with England and to the maintenance of peace in Europe, 
he had quite properly taken measures to play off Prussia against 
Austria, but he had entirely omitted to reckon with Russia. On 
the far side of the Oder, French policy seemed to have fallen into a 
state of inertia. Nevertheless, Russia had played an important part 
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during the Seven Years’ War. She had brought us within an ace of 
victory, and then, by her defection, she had set the seal on our 
defeat. The friendship which had united Peter the Third and 
Frederick in such powerful bonds, had not been broken by 
Catherine. On the contrary, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, the 
Empress, with Prussia at her back, was pursuing a daring line of 
policy which, since it constituted a menace to Poland as well as to 
Turkey, could scarcely leave Austria in the position of an uncon- 
cerned spectator. There was a risk that there might be a repetition 
in the East of that formidable diversion which, at the critical moment, 
would once more monopolize all the energies of our ally and compel 
us to come to the rescue by bringing up our forces to the Rhine or 
to the Elbe. Louis the Fifteenth was fully alive to the danger. He 
felt that if the growth of Prussia had not been advantageous to 
France, the sudden incursion of Russia would complete the destruc- 
tion of die equilibrium which it had cost such a deal of trouble to 
restore. Russia, that vast and shadowy land, filled him with fore- 
bodings. He would have liked the Empire of the Tsars to remain an 
Asiastic power, or at least that it should be permanendy confined 
within its present limits. 

‘You are already aware,’ he wrote in 1762, ‘and what I have previ- 
ously said I now repeat in the clearest possible manner, that the 
object of my Russian policy is as far as possible to prevent Russia 
from mixing herself up with European affairs.’ In the view of the 
King, Prussia and Russia would inevitably join hands against 
Poland with a view to its dismemberment, but the disappearance of 
that ‘Royal Republic’ as he called it would also involve the destruc- 
tion of our credit in the East. ‘I want the Poles to be a free people,* 
he said. At five hundred leagues distance, these benevolent senti- 
ments of Louis the Fifteenth lost something of their effectiveness. 
Poland had had no worse enemy than herself; and she was suc- 
cumbing to the disintegrating effects of a Gothic constitution which 
robbed her of all power, made civil war the mainspring of govern- 
ment, handed over the state to rival parties and those parties them- 
selves to the foreigners. ‘What this country lacks,’ wrote one of our 
own ambassadors, ‘is people, police and a government. The defects 
of its administration are such as to rob it of all vigour. The sovereign 
authority resides neither in the person of the monarch, not in any 
section of the governing machine, but solely in the collective wishes 
of the nation; in other words it resides nowhere at all. This Kingdom 
has no laws and no government; it is not a republic, it is not a 
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monarchy; it combines the vices of despotic rule with those of no 
rule at all, and a military, financial and commercial organization 
are alike denied it. . . . It is therefore plain that in its present con- 
dition, and looked at as a power, Poland’s influence may be regarded 
as completely non-existent.’ For all these ills, there was but one 
remedy, viz.: such a re-arrangement of the government machine 
as would restore its power to the Kingdom, and the support of 
some outside power who would have an interest in maintaining its 
independence and integrity. It was some such idea as that which 
appealed to Louis the Fifteenth. Since the Poles would have to 
work out their own salvation, he would give the national party 
assistance in the shape of money and advice and, if need should 
arise, suggest a French prince to fill the elective throne of Warsaw. 

It was this policy that came to be known as le secret du Roi, the 
King’s secret. It is matter for surprise that in order to bring it to 
a successful issue, Louis the Fifteenth should have corresponded with 
certain of our Ambassadors unbeknown to his ministers, and some- 
times in terms that ran counter to their instructions. Why could he 
not have declared his wishes freely and frankly to his Council? 
Great as was the timidity of the King, some other explanation of the 
phenomenon seems to be called for. It must not be overlooked that 
he was well aware how imperfect and inadequate was the quality of 
the service and obedience rendered him. Doubtless, his ministers 
did not openly resist him. Nevertheless, when they felt that they had 
public opinion on their side, their obedience to his instructions was 
far from perfect in every detail. The ‘Secret’ was born into the 
diplomatic world in the high and palmy days of the Marquis 
d’Argenson, whose anti-Polish prejudices knew no bounds. What 
happened when the project for the revision of the traditional 
alliances was mooted, showed quite clearly that, even in the case of 
the worthiest, it was impossible to uproot some of the prejudices 
inherited from a former age. For ten years the rapprochement with 
Austria was secretly opposed by a section of those who should have 
given it their whole-hearted support. The same sort of thing would 
have happened with the pro-Polish policy and, as the French envoy 
in Warsaw was bound to be mixed up with all manner of party 
rivalries, the slightest false step might have ruined everything. 

The King’s correspondence with Warsaw, Stockholm, St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople was directed, to begin with, by the Prince 
de Conti, a possible candidate for kingly honours, and, subse- 
quently, by the Comte de Broglie, a former Ambassador at Warsaw, 
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and by Tcrcier, senior Undcr-Sccretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
main object of the ‘Secret’ was always the maintenance of Polish 
independence, but Louis the Fifteenth also made use of this cabinet- 
within-a-cabinet to collect and codify information regarding foreign 
powers in general, and, in particular, he directed his private general- 
staff to examine and report on a plan for the invasion of England, 
•which, apparently, was very skilfully conceived. 

The ‘Secret’ should have had the effect of stimulating ministerial 
action wherever it was inclined to slumber; but in point of fact 
its influence has often been exaggerated. The Comte de Saint- 
Priest, who was initiated into its deliberations after his appointment 
to die Embassy at Constantinople has bluntly stated in his reminis- 
cences that it was ridiculously slack in its operations and a talking- 
shop of no account. We admit that Saint-Priest minimizes the 
importance of the King’s individual excursions into the realm of 
diplomacy; but it would be to err cgrcgiously in the opposite direc- 
tion to look on diem as giving the clue to the political activities of 
the whole reign. The Comte de Broglie was no Prime Minister in 
disguise, nor was the modest Tercier a Richelieu unrecognized by his 
generation. Often enough, indeed, Louis the Fifteenth invested his 
subordinate agents with duties that bore a strong resemblance to. the 
operations commonly entrusted to policemen. Thus, one of the 
tasks of the Chevalier d’Eon in England consisted in running to 
earth, in booksellers’ shops, die pamphlets which were produced in 
large numbers reviling, in the language of the gutter, the King of 
France and his mistresses. Under this heading -we might relate not a 
few unsavoury stories with blackmail for dieir theme, none of which 
have the smallest connection widi higher politics. For the rest, how- 
ever unusual the King’s conduct in these matters may have been, it 
was inspired by a very accurate sense of reality, and it might have 
been productive of very salutary results if, in order to breathe the 
spirit of life into the Polish National Party, Louis had been able to dis- 
pose of funds more ample than the meagre resources he derived from 
his privy purse or from his winnings at the card-table. As a general 
rule he was able to supply Tercier with coupons that had just fallen 
due. On one occasion, 45, representing 900 livres; on another, 31, 
representing 744 francs; and it was something in the nature of a wind- 
fall when he had a lottery ticket that brought in a hundred crowns. It 
took him two months of rigid economy to scrape together six thousand 
livres. Even then he added, ‘Times are bad. I can’t guarantee you any 
more for the present.’ Once he promised thirty thousand livres within 
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the fortnight, but that piece of extravagance was not repeated. 

Reduced, practically, to depending on their own resources, the 
Polish patriots were compelled to endure every conceivable mortifi- 
cation; the election to the throne of a creature of Catherine the 
Second, the humiliation of the Diet, the tyrannical insolence of the 
Muscovite ambassador, the comings and goings of Russian troops, 
the kidnapping of the Bishop of Cra cow, and, as a crowning disaster, 
the occupation of their capital by Prince Repnin. Driven to extre- 
mities, they called on the people to make a stand, and a Confedera- 
tion was formed at Bar in Podolia for the defence of Faith and 
Freedom. Forthwith, in virtue of a secret agreement entered into 
between Catherine the Second and Frederick, a Prussian army 
came marching into the Kingdom, on the pretext of restoring order. 
With none but obscure and penniless leaders to direct it, the Con- 
federation was doomed to failure. Louis the Fifteenth and Broglie 
were, neither of them, sanguine of any good results from it. Choiseul 
alone betrayed a disposition to support it. Unmasking the Russian 
ambitions in all their enormity, trusting in his own star, and having 
a gift for disconcerting the enemy by hastily improvising unexpected 
tactics, he effected his change of front with remarkable promptitude. 
‘Yesterday when there yet seemed left a grain of hope, he resolved to 
sit still; on the morrow, when all was lost, he determined to put 
everything to the hazard. The assistance which he had refused to 
render to a properly constituted government still in possession of 
some powers of self-defence, the interest which he had never taken 
in the Dauphine’s own father and brother, he lavished on the 
leaders of an insurrection which, generous as were its motives, only 
marked the dying agony of a ruined cause.’ 

Perceiving the weakness of his proteges’ resources, Choiseul had 
recourse to the time-honoured expedient of a diversion in the Near 
East: he fomented the war-fever among the Turks, whom Catherine’s 
rapacity had already filled with anxiety on their own account. An 
insig nifi cant violation of Turkish territory by some Russian troops 
supplied the pretext for a sudden declaration of war. For a moment 
Catherine’s brow was clouded, but as soon as the first shock of 
surprise was over, she realized that the Turks were incapable of any 
immediately effective action. They took six months to get ready, 
and, long before they were able to set their military forces in motion, 
the Polish Confederation of Patriots had been crushed out of existence. 

• Louis the Fifteenth possessed a curious faculty of, as it were, 
getting outside himself, and contemplating himself and his affairs 
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with the most absolute detachment, all without betraying the 
slightest emotion whether at victory or defeat, and without the 
orderly process of his reasoning being in the smallest degree disturbed. 
Whilst Choiscul was raising fire and fury to incite the Sultan to 
action, falling in the end a victim to his own blind enthusiasm, 
Louis the Fifteenth was -writing to one of his informers with a 
coolness and a perspicacity that were alike imperturbable. ‘The 
Turks arc to decide the fate of Poland, but I rather think she will go 
under whatever happens.’ As it turned out, His Turkish Majesty 
was everywhere defeated, his fleet burnt to the water’s edge and his 
armies put to flight. If the Russian generals had been a little less 
incompetent, they would have pushed boldly on along the Danube 
and encountered no obstacle till they came to Adrianople. Incom- 
plete as it was, their victory sufficed for the matter in hand. To fill 
the cup of disaster, Austria so as not to be a mere looker on at the 
dismemberment of Poland, hastily patched up an entente with Prussia, 
till then her foe and ours. Choiscul had greatly desired to have 
revenge on England, but he had made the mistake of limiting his 
attention too much to one spot. Because they were unforeseen, the 
complications in the East played havoc with half his plans; because 
it was but fragmentary, his policy dissipated itself in a scries of 
measures that bore no fruit. Nor could we any longer count upon 
Austria. The agreement between tire three continental powers was 
being effected without us, and almost in our teeth. We were fated 
to look on in silence at the final humiliation of our oldest allies. 

But Choiscul had been guilty of a still graver error. Though he 
had invited war, though war was his policy, he had not put his 
country in a position to sustain it. No doubt he had re-established 
the army and the navy on a satisfactory footing, but victory requires 
other conditions besides those, and some of the most essential were 
simultaneously lacking, namely money, moral force, the union of 
hearts, and leadership. He had thought to placate the Parlements 
by delivering the Jesuits into their hands, but it quickly became 
apparent that he had reckoned without his host. The Parlements 
had abated nothing of their pretensions. Indeed the contrary was 
the case. Success had but added fuel to their ambitions and they 
had taken up a stand of open revolt against the King. 

This rebellion of the magistracy is, without question, the out- 
standing political feature of the reign. It would be a great error 
to look on it merely as a manifestation of insubordination or anarchy. 
It represented the violent effort of the new privileged class to possess 
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themselves of the ruling power and to change the character of the 
constitution by limiting the prerogatives of the Crown. Before it was 
overthrown, by the many, the monarchy very nearly succumbed to 
the few; and it was the feudal, the aristocratic revolution, that 
paved the way for its proletarian successor. 

At die time when this Fronde began its activities, France had 
thirteen courts of Appeal, or Parlements, four Higher Councils 
possessing the same powers in the provinces recently added (Corsica 
included) four Cours des Aides which decided claims brought by the 
taxpayer against the Revenue, and, conversely, inflicted punishment 
on taxpayers found guilty of fraudulent evasion, twelve Chambres 
des Comptes, or accountancy departments whose duty it was to 
supervise the Treasury agents. The Paris Parlement possessed a 
kind of pre-eminence over all the other Courts, not only because its 
sphere of influence extended over a third of the whole country, but 
also because the Princes of the Blood and the Peers took part in its 
deliberations. But, under the old regime, administrative and judi- 
cial prerogatives were almost always united in the same hands. For 
example the accountancy courts were not satisfied with merely 
checking the books of the collectors of taxes, but punished with fine 
and imprisonment any agents convicted of error or embezzlement. 
We have seen that Royal decrees required to be registered by the 
Courts and that, on such occasions, the magistrates had the right of 
presenting remonstrances, and that they often refused to register 
save in the King’s presence, or by his express order. As contrasted 
with the Council, which embodies what was the King’s pleasure for 
the time being, the Parlements claimed to be the permanent custo- 
dians of the fundamental laws of the country. They proclaimed 
them when they were made, and referred back to them when they 
were overlooked. Strong in the possession of this conservative power, 
they claimed the right to keep an eye on the executive government, 
police, public worship, trading and professional guilds, poor relief, 
supplies, roads, education and taxation. For the rest, no one could 
enter upon the duties of a public office until his appointment had 
been registered by one of the Courts. To name a special case, the 
various guilds of arts and crafts could not appoint a ‘Master’ unless 
and until he had presented his credentials to the judges, and been 
duly sworn in by them. The mason, the tinker, the baker, the inn- 
keeper, and the cookshop-man could not set up, or open shop, or 
carry on their trade, or calling, until they had obtained a legal 
permit or licence from the authorities. This, no doubt, was a mere 
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matter of form, but a form that might turn into something consider- 
ably more constraining if the day should ever come when the 
magistrates might find it convenient to mobilize their clients. 

The mcmbersliip of the Sovereign Courts amounted to three 
thousand or thereabouts, but they controlled and dragged along in 
their train tire magistrates of the lower Courts, finance departments, 
the ChiUelet, presidial courts, bailiwicks, election offices, provost- 
ships and all the countless small-fry of the law, pleaders, proctors, 
ushers, registrars, bailiffs, notaries, beadles, clerks and articled pupils. 
Lawyers with practices of their own could sell or dispose of them 
by will. They were like little dynasties, in whom the hereditary 
right of administering the law was vested in perpetuity. The 
d’Ormessons, the Joly dc Flcurys, the Lamoignons, tire Moles, the 
Lcpcllcticrs, the Pasquiers, the d’Aligres are among the great 
names of France. Nevertheless the magistrates derived their 
influence and the consideration they enjoyed, not merely from their 
official posidon but still more from the wealth which they possessed. 
The fact of die matter was they did not grow rich by dispensing 
justice. It was because they were rich diat they could afford to be 
judges. A post which was worth 100,000 livres in Paris and 70,000 
in die country, did not even bring in the interest on the capital. 
At Rennes, for example, salary, refreshers and emoluments hardly 
came to more than two or three diousand livres a year. By far the 
greater number of the magistrates were big landed-proprietors. 
President d’Aligre had a rent-roll amoundng to seven hundred 
thousand livres. At Bordeaux, President de Segur owned the finest 
vineyards in die Gironde. President Henault left behind him an 
estate worth three millions; Counsellor Cochet of Saint Vallier, two 
millions. The magistrates of Rennes, Dijon, Besangon, Grenoble 
owned farms, forests, grazing-lands, preserves, and country mansions. 
Contrary to a widespread idea, dieir wealth did not consist wholly 
of real property. They married into the big financial houses, had 
interests in industrial concerns, and invested money in iron foun- 
dries and shipping concerns. 

In 1704, Louis the Fourteenth admitted the magistrates of the 
High Courts to the ranks of the dded nobility, with power to their 
heirs to succeed thereto. Going one better than the. King, several 
Parlements would only admit as members those who could display 
their tides of nobility. This transformation, which passed almost 
unnoticed, is of the utmost importance. As long as they belonged to 
the bourgeoisie or had only recently been promoted therefrom, the 
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magistrates were the born foes of the nobles. How often have we not 
read accounts of austere lawyers rescuing the Kingdom from the 
hands of the barons, overthrowing feudal jurisdiction, demolishing 
feudal strongholds, hurling down the mighty from their seat, and 
securing the triumph of the King’s justice, because the King meant 
unity, the Law, the Nation, the Statel But now, in the eighteenth 
century, behold lawyers who have themselves become great lords! 
They buy up estates and have their retainers. In Franche Comte, 
the only province in which serfdom still survived, property held in 
chancery was vested either in the clergy or in the magistrates of 
Besamjon. The fusion between the nobility of the sword and the 
nobility of the robe became complete; kinsfolk, mode of life, inter- 
marriage - all tended to break down the barriers and to make them 
one and the same. At the beginning of the century it was still 
regarded as a subject for mirth when President Dodun went about 
playing the Marquis on the strength of an estate that he had pur- 
chased. Forty years later, the circumstance would have excited no 
comment. Letters and memoirs of the time reveal that the two 
aristocracies mingled, on absolutely equal terms, in the salons and 
at all social festivities. The dandy of the law was just as eager to lay 
aside his cap and bands as was the dandy of the sword - cavalryman 
or musketeer - to divest himself of his uniform. They share the 
same tastes, they have kinsfolk in common, they both own mistresses 
and horses, and heep up expensive town-houses. And, most impor- 
tant of all, they have the same likes and dislikes. In a word, they 
who once had served the King had now gone over to his enemies. 

A serious effort was made in the times of Louis the Fifteenth and 
Louis the Sixteenth, to rehabilitate the feudal regime. For a whole 
century past, whether from negligence or apathy, a great many of 
the nobility had suffered a good few of their rights to fall into 
desuetude, and a great many more forbore to insist on any rigorous 
interpretation of them. Moreover the whole question was one that 
invited disputes and litigation: the obscurity of ancient customs, the 
vagueness of the terms, the absence of original title-deeds, the diffi- 
culty of discovering equivalents for obsolete measures, the legality 
of commutations and redemptions. But realizing that they were 
not now in possession of the documents necessary for the establish- 
ment of their claims, and that, at a time when those claims were more 
and more liable to be called in question, some members of the 
landed classes took it into their heads to try and resuscitate their 
ancient claims and employed special lawyers -feudisles they were 
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called - to whom they arranged to pay a percentage on the amounts 
recovered. The peasants stood out, and refused to pay; the nobles 
then took the matter to the courts and there, contrary to what had 
formerly been die rule, drey generally obtained a favourable 
verdict. Thus old manorial dues and chief-rents were revived, and 
obsolete customs were rescued from die oblivion in which they had 
so long lain buried. Whole portions of die Middle Ages were thus 
restored to life by the verdict of the Courts of Jusdce. 

The inauguration of the various Councils under the Regency 
was not die last effort of the nobility to get the reins of government 
into their own hands. The feudal spirit continued to exist for a long 
time after diat, and finding a spokesman for itself in die higher ranks 
of die magistracy, became more dictatorial in its tone. In the 
palmiestdays of Louis the Fifteenth, while old aristocratic manifestoes, 
dating from die Fronde , were being reprinted with scarce a sentence 
altered and made to do duty again in the remonstrances of the 
Parlements, diere appeared two great books, both of diem dirccdy 
connected by ties of kinship with the works of Fenelon, Saint-Simon 
and the Abbe de Saint-Pierre. These were, the Essai sur la noblesses 
by Boulainvilliers, which was published in 1732, and the Esprit des 
Lois by Montesquieu, which saw die light in 1748. The worst error 
that an historian of the age of Louis the Fifteenth could commit, 
would be to suppose that the intellectual ideas of the century were 
all evolved uninterruptedly and in die same direction, to hold that 
each successive writer took up die criticism of absolute monarchy 
at the exact place at which his predecessor left off, Voltaire being 
more radical that Montesquieu, and Rousseau more radical than 
Voltaire. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Considered in 
relation to their times, Boulainvilliers and Montesquieu were, like 
Fenelon, reactionaries. 

Boulainvilliers holds, not only that France is divided into classes, 
but that these classes are radically distinct, tiiat the nobility are 
descended from the Frankish conquerors, and the Third Estate from 
the Gaulish serfs; that, in consequence, the nobles possess the land by 
right of conquest, that, in the early days, the monarchy was elective 
and limited, that the Kings were obliged to summon their vassals 
together in council and to defer to their advice, and, finally, that if 
in subsequent times the Kings encroached upon the prerogatives 
of the nobles, such encroachment was a usurpation and could not 
be defended. With an assumed air of detachment, Montesquieu 
sustains the most important of these theses against the Abbe Dubos. 
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In his eyes, ‘the Gothic’ that is to say, the feudal ‘form of govern- 
ment is the best that man had hitherto been able to conceive.’ He 
laments the decay of baronial courts of justice, insinuates that to 
make the nobility liable to taxation was an act of despotism, and 
looks for the revival of the old-time courts, which he refers to as 
mediatorial bodies. But, above all, he claims that tire nobility should 
have a larger share in the Government. ‘The nobility,’ he says, ‘is part 
and parcel of the Monarchy. No King, no nobles; no nobles, no King. 
. . . The monarchical form of government presupposes a hierarchy, 
various ranks and grades, and even an original nobility.’ 

He invented the theory of the balance of power. The English, 
whom he compliments on the matter, had never thought of any save 
the legislative and executive. Himself belonging to the legal nobility 
and a prescidcnl d morlier, he added a third division, the judiciary 
and placed it in charge of a purely imaginary constitution. The 
Esprit des Lois continued, until 1 789, to be the Bible of the reactionary 
opposition. Few are the remonstrances that do not derive their 
inspiration from it. But the doctrine at which Montesquieu had 
hinted, the Courts henceforth affirmed with forceful emphasis, 
bolstering it up with an imposing array of erudite quotations. A 
Jansenist barrister, Le Paige by name, made it his life s work to 
supply the Parliamentary party with the arguments they required 
to substantiate their claims. His Letlres histonques were the source 
from which, for twenty years, the magistrates went for arguments 
wherewith to confound their adversaries. When the battle was at its 
hottest, Le Paige played the part of a Chief-of-Staff, co-ordinating 
the movements of the different army-corps, holding back these, 
urging on those, encouraging the waverers and bearing ammunition 
to such as had run short of it. And besides him, fiom 1784 1 77 ?’ ** 

kind of council of war used to be held at the house of an official ol 
the Paris Parlement, one Michau de Montblin, round whose ta . e 
there used to foregather from time to time, a score or so of magis- 
trates deeply versed in public jurisprudence. They had parcelled 
out the history of France among themselves, and what they wanted 
to show was that the monarchy, as originally established, had been 
tampered with by the Kings, and that a return ought to be made 
to primitive customs. In point of fact, all these learned mvestiga 
tions were nothing but midsummer madness. In their presentations 
of the case, the Franks, Charles the Bold, Childebert, Ro ert t e 
Pious, were all mingled together, pell-mell. But in default of authentic 
documents, they based their arguments on doubtful conjectures, 
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flimsy hypotheses, erroneous glosses, far-fetched etymologies, and 
mistaken verbal identities. Their remonstrances followed in endless 
succession, copied one from another. Disengaged from the high- 
sounding pedantry with which it was embellished, the thesis that 
was so earnestly canvassed by these learned gentlemen, is seen to be 
wholly arbitrary sophistical and ridiculous. Here it is in all its nudity: 

Prior to the subjugation of the Gauls, the Frankish Kings had 
always governed with the aid of their people. Clovis and his succes- 
sors maintained that primordial pact; and Hincmar informs us as to 
the order, form and authority of those assemblies, which were known 
by the name of Placita or Parliaments. When the members became 
too numerous, the whole nation was no longer admitted indiscrimin- 
ately, but only the more important among them, who were chosen 
to represent the people as a whole and to speak in their behalf. 
The changes which the Cour du Roi y or King’s Court subsequently 
introduced into its composition, in no way modified or curtailed 
these rights. The tribunal called into being in 1302 by Philippe le 
Bel, condnucd to remain the real Court of Peers, whence it results 
that the Parlemcnt of Louis the Fifteenth inherited the prerogatives 
recognized by the Merovingian Kings as vested in the people: it is 
the centre, the tribunal and the organ of the nation, tire guardian 
and the repository of its liberties; it is the judge between the King 
and his subjects; it has the right to discuss, modify and reject fresh 
laws; it is an integral part of the commonwealth, multiple yet one, 
and all its parts form but a single whole; the Parlements established 
in the provinces arc detached members of the same individual and 
indispensable council. In each and all, the Parlcment is the plenary, 
universal, capital, metropolitan and sovereign Court of France, 
without whose approval the King cannot levy a tax, impose a decree, 
or make an appointment. As ancient as the monarchy, owing its 
existence to no one, the Parlcment keeps watch over all things that 
concern the building up and maintenance of the laws, the health, 
the harmony and the prosperity of the realm. 

These words and phrases arc copied directly from the remon- 
strances. But we must not be led astray by the radical tone of the 
wording. The regime which would take upon itself to restore the 
Parlements, was not itself representative. The magistrates were not 
elected, nor armed with a mandate, nor entrusted with a mission. 
They purchased their positions with good hard cash, and it was to 
the crown-pieces of their fathers before them that they owed then- 
legal status. It was all very well for them to compare themselves to 
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the henchmen of Clovis, and to use high-sounding phrases about 
freedom, they were but the tools of the aristocratic opposition. 
They represented the resistance offered by the privileged classes 
to every measure of reform; their real aim was the dismemberment 
of the State for the benefit of the landowning classes, in whose ranks 
they had now found a place. This is so true that, according to them, 
even die King and the States General combined, had no power to 
make laws. In 1 787, and again in 1 788, they will be found maintain- 
ing that a tax agreed upon by the States General must be ratified 
by die Courts and be subject to their surveillance; and that a law 
adopted by the States General must be examined, debated and 
registered, with or without amendment, by the Parlements, in whom 
• alone resides the power to put it into force. 

In the year 1757, the Breton Parlement openly proclaimed that 
its functions did not consist in judging cases between individuals, but 
in exercising a sovereign control over property and persons in 
general. Unfortunately, while thus exalting their aims and ambi- 
tions, the Courts took but little trouble to make themselves worthy 
to fulfil them. It is the chief advantage of a judicial system whose 
offices are purchasable with money, that it secures an independence 
in the administration of justice that no other system can supply in 
equal measure. But whilst the judges were thus transforming them- 
selves into party-leaders, the moral and intellectual level of the 
tribunals had suffered a serious decline. In former days a high 
standard of juridical knowledge had been demanded of all candi- 
dates for the judicial bench. Those times had gone by, and people 
were not so particular. The examinations were, in fact, nothing 
more nor less than a farce. If, in Paris, the High Court was still 
composed of magistrates of riper years, of grave men who took their 
calling seriously and had a thorough knowledge of the law, ignor- 
ance and incompetence prevailed elsewhere. At Rennes, from half 
to two-thirds of the judges never set foot in the Court at all. Litiga- 
tion would drag on for months, sometimes for years, because, when 
a case came up for hearing, it was discovered that the counsel for the 
prosecution had started for a holiday, or had gone off to his place 
in the country. A Royal Commission which had been set up to take 
the place of a Parlement that had gone on strike, found 235 accused 
men in prison, every one of them in irons: the judges had not had 
time to give them their attention. Of the partisan nature of the 
Parlements there can be no doubt; they were solid to a man for the 
nobles against the people. They -were in fact, nothing more nor less 
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than aristocratic assemblies, hand-in-glove with the privileged 
classes. A peasant that brought a ease against his landlord, was 
non-suited in advance; a plaintiff who, whatever the proceedings, 
had not displayed sufficient enthusiasm for the good cause, was 
foredoomed to failure. This revolting pressure was even exercised 
on their colleagues by members of the same court. A member of 
tire Rennes Parlcmcnt who, in 1765, had gone on with his duties 
when his colleagues on the bench refused to act, had the misfortune 
to come up before them as plaintiff. He lost his ease and his indepen- 
dence cost him 200,000 francs, a fortune. Moreover with these 
Parlcmcnt men, dog would eat dog; they would devour one another. 
At the least sign of friction they would up and call one another 
swindlers, forgers, blackguards, paid informers, disturbers of the peace. 

From 1758 to 1770, between them and the ministers, the inten- 
dants and the commandants of the provinces, it was war to the knife, 
paralysing the Government, holding up public works, hindering 
the collection of taxes, overthrowing the Controllers-General, 
preventing the King from carrying on the war, and sowing terror 
and disaster on every side. Not a single section of die Government 
escaped their censure, but whenever they were rash enough to point 
to some definite fact to illustrate their complaints, it was seen how 
grossly they had distorted the truth. 

As a general rule, however, the Courts refrained from giving 
chapter and verse. Whatever the matter in question, public works, 
vuigtiimes, roads, a tax on luxuries, a tax on carriages, disciplinary 
enactments, the harvest, die rain, or the fine weather, the remon- 
strances were turned out in advance by paid pamphleteers who knew 
how to serve up the sort of thing to excite the feelings of the public. 
In 1762, President dc Brosses, a lewd old rake disguised as Cato, 
tried his blandishments on Jean Jacques Rousseau. ‘The Parlement 
of Dijon is occupied with public matters of the highest importance 
and wishes to secure, for the purposes of drafting its remonstrances 
and memoranda, the services of a celebrated writer who, at the same 
time, must be worthy of the confidence reposed in him. All material 
and instructions will be given to him ready for use, and in detail, so 
that all diat will be required is the literary skill necessary to put the 
material together and to present it effectively. The Magistrates are 
possessed of dignity, courage, and a profound acquaintance with 
•public law and the monarchical constitution. Eloquence, however, 
is a gift of which few can boast. . . . I have been applied to with a 
view to selecting from the ranks of our men of letters, a writer whose 
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identity will be known to no one but myself. I do not hesitate to 
offer you the post. Rest assured of the most inviolable secrecy so 
far as I am concerned.’ 

But Jean Jacques declined. However, there still remained the 
inexhaustible arsenal of blood-and-thundcr bombast. Violation of the 
public trust, ruinous burden of taxation , profound anxiety, the vast sea of 
dijf allies, the uickedr.ess of the tax-farmers, criminal luxury, why the 
people are robbed, the abuse of despotic power. Here arc a few quotations 
selected at random. ‘Agriculture is dying, manufactures arc at a 
standstill . . . the farmer is at his last gasp and can scarcely get a 
bare living from the soil that he tills. In the despair which torments 
him, he is tempted to fling behind him die tools he works with as 
the source of iiis misfortunes. . . . Morals seem to be suffering a 
corresponding decline. Human kindness, that touching virtue 
whose seeds arc in the heart, that virtue which is born with us, 
and which we can neither create nor acquire . . . diat virtue 
which . . . Unit virtue—’ and so on, and so on (Rouen, 1760). 
‘How moving should be the picture of these unhappy labours. 
Your heart, Sire, would be filled with equal indignation and com- 
passion. Work ordered to be carried out without consideration, in- 
roads made on funds that might be better employed, trees uproote , 
gardens laid waste, houses demolished, etc.’ (Toulouse, i75^)- 

And here’s another splendid outburst, ‘Come forth a while, come 
forth, Sire, from the precincts of that sumptuous palace which 
surrounds your own, and seems fain to vie widi it in its disp ay o 
grandeur and royal magnificence. Come forth from among t at 
throng of brilliant courtiers, of wealthy citizens, of men w o ave 
grown rich in a day upon the spoils of France. A capita w lie is 
becoming a monstrous tiling, an empire that will soon be as a csei , 
a vast city where gold and silver flow in in rivers from the provinces. 
What a picture! What a contrast!’ (Montauban, 1756). _ It was the 
duty, Sire, of your Parlcment, to set before a King who is the lather 
of his subjects, die woeful plight of a downtrodden people. 

They will tell you that no one makes any complaint Hut private 

individuals cannot say their say, their voice has been smothered by 
fear. There is but one free body still extant, etc. (Rennes, i7 fa 4h 
‘The Court cannot make up its mind to acquiesce in the nations 
ruin, nor to stand by and see that ruin consummate y e 
version of the law and the triumph of the oppressors o le peop . 

. . .’ (Rouen, 1763). ‘A new foe has appeared in the heart of th 
monarchy, to rend it asunder; a thousand times more crue an , 
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the personal despotism of the Commandant in the provinces of your 
realm has at length dared to show itself unmasked; on the sacred 
ark that enshrines the law, it lays a brutal hand’ (Rennes, 1764). 
I11 the keeping of the laws lies a Kingdom's strength. . . . The feeling of 
bitterness and sorrow, the maintenance of justice, humanity . . . honour . . . 
obedience . . . zeal . . . voice of truth, always the same words, and 
windy phrases, the same ambitions masquerading as zeal for the 
downtrodden, the same lies, the same incitement to revolt. 

If the war was to be carried on, there must be more and higher 
taxes. The Courts refused to register the increase. It was one inter- 
minable round of protests, strikes, beds of justice, quashed verdicts, 
resignations, exiles and scandals. Troops are called out; streets 
closed; law-courts guarded; armed escorts for intendants and 
governors. What was Choiseul doing to put down this unrest which 
threatened the very existence of the Monarchy? Nothing; or next to 
nothing. He temporised, he drew back, he gave way. The men best 
fitted to defend tire royal authority, he threw over. Fitz-James at 
Toulouse, d’Harcourt at Rouen, Dumesnil at Grenoble, Bourgeois 
de Boynes at Besan$on, were all either ham-strung or tossed to the 
wolves. Finally, he made a gigantic surrender. He gave up the 
Controller-Generalship, the most important post in the Government 
to a Parlement man, one Laverdy. 

The magistrates were winning all along the line, but the use they 
made of their success showed what a crowd of vainglorious nonen- 
tities they were. Laverdy, poor man, thought he saw Jesuits every- 
where. Some of his blunders became legendary. One evening, at a 
dinner he shouted across the table to a waiter, ‘Here, give me some 
brains. I need them badly enough, seeing the job I’ve got.’ Terribly 
flustered, buried deep in his files, flitting about from one pile of 
documents to another, saying what an ignorant ass he was, but 
telling everyone how well he meant, always prating about dying in 
harness, such was Laverdy. But he impressed no one, not even his 
former colleagues, in whom he was amazed to discover so much 
malice and to whom his replies took the form of very half-hearted 
objurgations or tearful supplications. ‘His five years of office 
(December, 1763, to September, 1768) can only be regarded as a 
veritable catastrophe. The intendants dared not do a thing, the 
taxes were only got in after incredible delays, the King’s authority 
was flouted, citizens who had any regard for the public weal lay 
low and said nothing. Last, but not least, the presence of one 
Parlement man on the Council, fired the ambitions of all the others.’ 
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There was at Rennes a Procurator-General of the name of Louis 
Rene de Caradeuc de la Ghalotais. He was an irascible, vindictive 
sort of man, in debt up to his eyes and bursting with literary preten- 
tions. A little booklet on freedom of trade in grain, and a memoran- 
dum concerning on the subject of marriage licences had not availed 
to rescue him from obscurity, and it was only his attacks on the 
Jesuits that made him look like a man of some weight in the political 
world, and a party leader. In order that he might come to Paris and 
mix with people of influence there, but without losing his control 
over the Rennes Parlement, he had got leave for his son, an epileptic 
of weak intellect, to act as his locum tenens. The Due d’Aiguillon, 
the Commandant of the Province, had rightly opposed the granting 
of this favour; but seeing that, ever since 1753, d’Aiguillon had been 
waging against the States General the usual fiscal war, with its 
inevitable concomitants of tumults and recriminations, La Chalotais 
flung the Parlement into the melee with a violence and an unscrupu- 
lousness which were remarkable even for those times. 

The King had been receiving some anonymous letters of an insult- 
ing character. They were submitted to experts who thought they 
recognized the handwriting of La Chalotais. Another incident - 
the arbitrary condemnation of the officer commanding the citizen 
militia of Rennes, brought Louis the Fifteenth to the end of his 
patience, plentifully as he was endowed with it. While the Due 
d’Aiguillon was away on leave, La Chalotais was arrested, together 
with his son and four other Councillors. The papers found in Iris 
house established beyond all doubt that he was in the habit of giving 
expression to sentiments of hatred and contempt of the royal 
authority, that he was carrying on a clandestine correspondence 
with various persons who were subverters of public order, that he 
had sent to various destinations anonymous letters of an insulting 
character, and, finally, that he was guilty of various manoeuvres 
undertaken with the object of stirring up sedition. But nowhere 
could judges be found to condemn him. The Rennes Parlement 
resigned in a body and suspended the course of justice. In virtue 
of the theory of ‘the Parlement one and indivisible’, to which we have 
alluded, all the others resigned in sympathy. To restore peace, Louis 
the Fifteenth suspended the proceedings which had been begun before 
an extraordinary Commission of the Council, and reinstated the 
Rennes magistrates, who immediately began an action against the Due 
d’Aiguillon. The latter, whose conscience was perfectly easy, 
demanded that he should be tried by his peers in the Parlement 
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of Paris; but the King could not allow that legal proceedings 
should be instituted against a representative of his own 
authority. Pie therefore commanded that the proceedings should 
cease. Parlement’s reply to that was to forbid d’Aiguillon to take his 
seat as a peer, until he had cleared himself. 

Matters had now reached a point where there was only one solu- 
tion, and that was force. The monarchical constitution did not exist 
in writing. Those fundamental laws which Louis himself declared 
he was in the happy position of being powerless to overthrow, were 
nothing but a collection of fictions. Like every civilized social order, 
tire monarchy rested on an assemblage of moral values, on ideas of 
the sacred, the just, the legal, the seemly and the praiseworthy, on all 
that which M. Paul Valery calls the geodesical landmarks of order. 
For nearly a century, the words King, Honour, Fidelity, Obedience 
had had sufficient magic about them, to render coercion superfluous. 
But by twenty years of mockery and sophisms, the magistrates had 
debased them, held them up to ridicule, rendered them odious and 
denuded them of their legitimate meaning. To recover its prestige, 
the Monarchy must needs do something to justify its existence, 
realizing that it was all a matter of condition and premiss and that, 
if it could only maintain itself for a time, it would still remain an 
armed force triumphant over chaos. Louis the Fifteenth, then, 
showed himself a true King. In him the instinct of conservation was 
neither attenuated nor perverted. In 1766, when none had expected 
his coming, he suddenly appeared before the Parlement, and to the 
assembled magistrates, who sat dumbfounded b( fore him, he 
administered this crushing rebuke: 

‘I will not tolerate, 5 he said, ‘that a body with purely imaginary 
lights shall, by obtruding itself into the State, disturb its prevailing 
harmony. The Magistracy in no wise constitutes a body apart, nor 
an order separate from the three Estates of the Realm. The sovereign 
authority is vested in my sole person; it is from me alone that my 
Courts derive their authority and their power to administer justice. 
The plenary source of that authority, which they exercise in my name, 
is vested in myself alone, and the use thereof cannot be turned against 
me. In me alone resides the legislative power, which is complete in 
itself, and is shared with no one. It is by virtue of my sole authority 
that the officers of my Courts proceed, not indeed to the making of 
laws, but to the enregistering, publication and execution thereof. The 
public order, in its entirety, emanates from me, and the rights and 
interests of the Nation, whereof somewould now make a body separate 
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and distinct from the Monarch, are of necessity one with my own 
rights and interests, and cannot but remain in my hands . 5 

The following day he had given a similar reception to a deputa- 
tion from the Norman Parlement: 

‘I have read your remonstrances , 5 said he. ‘Never send me their 
like again. My people are dutiful and content; the restlessness which 
you allege, exists solely in your own minds. The vow that I made, 
not, as you suppose, to the Nation, but to God alone, binds me, 
before all else, to bring back to the path of duty such as have erred 
and strayed from it, and would fain establish principles contrary to 
the constitution of my realm . 5 

A great deal of speculation has been rife as to the causes which 
led to Choiseul’s dismissal. We need, however, do no more than 
contemplate the blind-alley into which he was bidding fair to lead 
the monarchy. People have spoken of his impertinences, his witty 
sallies, the arrogant temper of his sister, Madame de Gramont, 
their disputes with Madame d’Esparbes, their public and decidedly 
piquant jests at the expense of Madame du Barry. Mention has been 
made of an article written at the behest of the favourite, in which 
Choiseul’s policy came in for violent censure. But those who quote 
it, have failed to see that so far from telling against him in the eyes 
of the King, it would have quite the opposite effect, since it up- 
braided him with his fidelity to the Austrian alliance, of which 
Louis the Fifteenth was wont to declare, ‘That was my doing ! 5 
The so-called ‘Memoirs’ of the Due de Choiseul involve Madame du 
Barry, the Jesuits, Madame Adelaide and the pious party is one 
indiscriminate condemnation. But these alleged memoirs are a 
fearsome amalgam of highly suspicious pamphlets, almost all fabri- 
cated to order by professional forgers. The only portions which, by 
any possibility, can be regarded as authentic, are precisely those 
which contain nothing of interest. 

Looked at in many ways, Choiseul was a great minister and a great 
man, but, at this particular moment, he was blinded by ambition. 
As a conflict had just broken out between England and Spain in the 
matter of the Falkland Islands, he secretly sent word to Madrid 
counselling them to stand firm and not to yield an inch, thinking 
that now had come the chance to obtain that revenge for which he 
had so long been waiting. War with England, when Austria was 
going and joining hands with Prussia! War with England, when the 
Throne was tottering and the Treasury empty! Louis fulminated 
against such rashness. With his sovereign good sense, he realized that, 
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unless they desired to court irretrievable disaster, they must embark 
on no adventures abroad till they had set things right at home. There 
could be no victory, if the conditions for victory were lacking. 

But Choiseul was generally regarded as sympathizing with the 
Parlcments. Himself a great noble, he could not find it in him to 
hate this new form of feudalism. He had always stood out for nego- 
tiations, for coming to terms, for concessions, for everything which 
his cousin Praslin call a religious respect for form. A change of 
policy was not possible without a change of ministers. On 
December 21st, 1770, after a great deal of shilly-shallying, the King 
decided that the Dukes would have to go, and forthwith he wrote 
to the King of Spain as follows: ‘Monsieur mon frere et cousin, 
Your Majesty is aware how widespread is the spirit of independence 
and fanaticism in my Kingdom. Up to the present, patience and 
forbearance have been my guides, but matters have now overpast the 
limits of my endurance. My Parlements have so far forgotten them- 
selves as to claim for themselves that royal authority which I hold of 
God alone. I am therefore determined by every means in my power 
to secure obedience to my commands. With things in this position, 
war would be a cruel affliction both for myself and for my people.’ 

It was the evening of the 23rd that the blow fell. The Due de 
Choiseul was handing a pen to the King to sign the marriage 
contract of the Due de la Rochefoucauld.' The King’s features were 
greatly discomposed, as, with an expression of mingled rage and 
concern, he snatched the pen from the minister’s hand. Choiseul 
knew that the end had come. Next morning, at ten o’clock, he was 
banished to Chanteloup, and his cousin to Praslin. 

For twenty years the King had been hampered by the privileged 
classes; for twenty years Frenchman had been pitted against 
Frenchman in a civil contest of the most disastrous character. 
They condemned themselves, of their own accord, to consume in 
fratricidal strife, that ardour of spirit and energy of action which, 
had they but been united, would have brought unnumbered benefits 
to the common weal. When at length he resolved to use force 
against the malcontents and to crush this resurgent feudalism beneath 
the weight of his sceptre, Louis the Fifteenth restored to the 
Monarchy its rightful role as guardian of the public welfare. He 
made himself the instrument whereby the interests of the nation as a 
whole were upheld against the individual or sectional interests of 
the insurgents, and thus renewed the reign of Strength, of Reason 
- and of Justice. 
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ON THE KING’S SIDE 

Certainly it is no easy matter for a critic to set up a hierarchy 
of letters and to array his authors in order of merit. No doubt there 
are several things to help him in his task; there is the verdict of the 
great, the searching test of Time, the canons of taste, to say nothing 
of the appeal, so hard to resist, of his own personal predilections. 
For the historian who would do his best to give a true picture of a 
vanished age, this method is beset with peculiar perils. There are 
writers whom we look upon as the heralds of a new era, 'who, in their 
own times, were scarcely heard of, and as little read; there are others, 
neglected by this generation, who passed for great men in their day. 
Are we called to estimate the influence of an innovator? We readily 
pin our faith to some ben tronato anecdote, to the uncertainties of 
hearsay and tradition, and to the fleeting impressions of our desul- 
tory reading. Even more perilously delicate is the task of discrimin- 
ating between the several works of any given author. Time works 
some strange revolutions, and books to which, when they first came 
out, the public paid no heed, take on, a hundred and fifty years later, 
the same authority as those which leapt into public favour at a 
bound. 

The ‘Age of Reason’ simply revelled in superstition. Almost up 
to the threshold of the Revolution, Le Grand et Le Petit Albert went on 
coming out in a ceaseless succession of editions, and so did books 
about magic, manuals that told you how to call forth Satan and 
harness the powers cf nature to your bidding. If it fell a little from 
its high estate, this devil-raising, the Comte de Saint Germain and 
Cagliostro gave it a new lease of life and shed a fresh lustre on it. 
The banquet of Mesmer could claim as many disciples as the philo- 
sophising of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Credulity and the lore of the 
illuminati were in the hey-day of their efflorescence, just when the 
critical mind of Sequin, an advocate in the Lyons Parlement, was 
gravely laying down that Cardinal de Tencin had been guilty of 
incestuous intercourse with his sister and that he had had a son by 
her called ‘le Sieur d’Ardinberg’; that was all he knew .of the 
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mathematician and the editor of the Encyclopaedia ! And how many 
were there who did not even know as much! 

The eighteenth century is the age of dictionaries. It opened with 
Bayle's Dictionary; the Encyclopaedia was its half-way house, and it 
finished up with the Encyclopedic Methodique of Pancoucke, in 166 
volumes, one of the most colossal publishing enterprises ever brought 
to completion. From the time it began to the time it ended, the 
period abounds in catalogues raisonnes, treatises, bibliographies, 
dictionaries of medicine, of law, of household science, painting, 
cookery, police, geography, history, literature, farming, sociology, 
and love. Let us not deny Diderot his due place; it was an important 
one, but we must not forget that the Reve de d'Alembert, the Supplement 
au Voyage de Bougainville , the Religieuse, the Neveu de Rameau, Jacques 
le Fataliste, the Lettres and the Salons did not see the light until the 
time of the Directory, the Restoration or the Second Empire. The 
only Diderot his contemporaries knew was the Diderot who manu- 
factured lachrymose melodramas, and collaborated with d’Alembert 
on the Encyclopaedia. According to Voltaire, the Encyclopaedia 
was Babel. It was a general receptacle for anything and everything. 
Nowadays we marvel at the subtle arrangement whereby the 
editors were enabled to make one article give the lie to another. 
The article ‘Birth’ contradicts the article ‘Soul’; the article ‘God’ is 
demolished by ‘Demonstration’, ‘Ethiopean’ and ‘Chronology.’ 
We doubt, however, whether the subscribers were mightily interested 
in doctrine. Probably they were much more keen on applied 
sciences, practical instruction, and pictures of engines. 

In 1788, Marat was giving open-air lectures on the Contrat Social, 
but twenty years earlier, the Contrat Social was merely regarded as a 
sort of parergon of some larger work, a kind of scholar’s pastime, a 
theorist’s hobby, something to amuse himself withal, in which no 
one else, unless it were the Genevans, would be likely to get up any 
interest. Of Rousseau’s works, everyone regarded the J Vouvelle 
Heloise as miles above any of the others. Jean Jacques had his band 
of devoted women friends, and fanatical male admirers but — and 
in this they resembled the majority of his confreres — the people 
generally looked on him as a strange animal, or, a sick man, or a 
lunatic. It was only after the visit to England (1767) that persecu- 
tion, loneliness and suffering made him appear, to people of a 
thoughtful turn of mind living quietly and contentedly on their 
incomes, like some wretched prophet, pursued and harassed by the 
wicked whose sins he had chastised. Fanatical enthusiasm for the 
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man and his work did not become epidemic till the time of the 
Ermenonville pilgrimages, fifteen years later. 

M. Daniel Mornet has ransacked the catalogues of five hundred 
private libraries belonging to contemporaries of Louis the Fifteenth 
tit ed people, magistrates, public servants, advocates, soldiers, 
doctors, etc. and this was the result of his investigation: the Contrat 
‘ a ^ earCC ^ once ’ -Diderot’s Leltre sur les Aveugles , seven times; 
t e iscours sur V Illegality , seventy-six times; the Encyclopedic, eighty- 
two, Mirabeau the elder’s Ami des Homines, one hundred and twenty- 
L)utionnaire de l' Academic, a hundred and thirty-four; the 
1 c e “ e Louis XIV, one hundred and sixty-one; the jVouvelle Heloise, 
one hundred and sixty-five; the Henriade, one hundred and eighty- 
one, the Abbe Pluche’s Spectacle de la Nature (how utterly forgotten, 
ese days!) two hundred and six; Buffon’s Histoire naturelle, two 
undred and twenty, and Bayle’s Dictionnaire (the favourite, this) 
vo hundred and eighty-eight. And if we were to turn our gaze on 
, e ^ters of earlier ages we should find, with some amazement, 
at the authors whose works were most regularly republished were 
arot, Villon, Racan, and, with them, the Roman de la Rose, and 

M ^ Pathelin! 

• Marnet is careful not to prove too much from his figures. All 
e same their significance is something more than that of a few 
a P azar d soundings. Taken in conjunction with the information 
e possess regarding the number and size of the various editions, 
e y give us a pretty exact general idea of the lie of the literary land 
jr a PP ear ed to the reading public of the day. 
ci h WC Were as ^ ce d to sum up the intellectual outlook of the 
it m‘ tC | Cntfl ccntur y> at all events so far as its writers were concerned, 
“Ugnt be held that it was anti-Christian, but not that it was anti- 
.^clncal. From the time ofFontenelle onwards, the philosophers 
of t ^ t , the y l* oun d evidence destructive of religion in every branch 
, Did not the Science of Mathematics and Physics 

lofti^ , ? ^ Uman reason mounting ever higher and higher to t le 
its Hrtri a tltuc ^ es °f Intellectual speculation, holding nothing beyon 
noss;ivrL Standin £> nor an Y fi eld of knowledge or inquiry beyond the 
receri; lty „ of ultimate attainment, steadily pursuing the eternally 
mvstrr'^k roQ fi crs °f knowledge, driving ignorance and, wi 1 , 
naturj Cyond t}le ever-widening limits of the fields e 

able an^ ClGnCes reveal t0 the inquirer a universe governed by mexor- 
of a d a . d ne ver-c e asing laws which wholly exclude the intervention 
s d lty - A long tale of the cruelties, follies and sufferings of men, 
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History, at every stage, refutes the bare idea of Providence. Geology 
goes counter to Genesis. The progress of the useful arts is a witness 
against the notion of original sin - fallen creatures would assuredly 
never be capable of discovering such a wealth of marvels. 

It may possibly be thought that the philosophers were easily 
satisfied and their reason made no excessive demands. It is true that 
they had no idea of the things that go to make up the religious mind, 
or of what is meant by faith. They never dreamt of the existence of 
the inward certitude, the indefectible certitude of the heart. At 
every turn they raised the cry of ‘lie’, ‘imposture*. They spoke ill, 
and withal basely and unintelligently of the ‘theological epochs 5 , of 
men and deeds whose greatness dwells apart in mystic realms. The 
more notable, and indeed the greater number, still clung to their 
belief in a just God, who had implanted in man a conscience and a 
soul. The boldest, and the more secretive, Helvetius, d’Holbach, 
La Mettrie, Diderot (the Holbach sect) believed in the existence of 
only one element, viz., matter, and they held that matter is every- 
where. The resistance offered by the clergy was woefully disappoint- 
ing. Not, indeed, that they lacked knowledge, or virtue. What they 
lacked was brains, talent, ability. Certainly the theologians suc- 
ceeded, on no less than three occasions, in setting the law in motion 
against those authors who preached materialism - in 1749, after 
Diderot’s Lettre sur les Aveugles; in 1752, in connection with a thesis 
of the Abbe de Prades; and again in 1 759, after Helvetius’s treatise 
De V Esprit. But the law loosened its grip, and the Sorbonne made 
itself ridiculous with its continual anathemas. The episcopate had 
no Bossuet now. The Jesuit Fathers who were responsible for the 
Journal de Trevoux, and the clerics of the Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques and 
the Journal de Verdun — all these Christian apologists whom M. 
Albert Monod has so carefully enumerated for us, were learned and 
laborious men, but that was all. Pere Nonnotte spent some years of 
his life in compiling a catalogue of Voltaire’s errors, which he set 
down in due order, together with his truncated quotations, his 
misreadings, his mistaken references. All this he did with a mighty 
squandering of his stores of learning, but the learning was so unprofit- 
able, so lumbering and so thankless, that by the time you had read a 
score of pages the book would fall from your hands and you would 
hasten to refresh your jaded spirit in the sparkling atmosphere of 
Candide. Freron, the best equipped of the Catholic controversialists, 
had abundance of life and raciness. He caught the ridiculous side of 
his antagonists, but he never got down to the bed-rock of things. He 
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derived amusement from trouncing their sectarian spirit, their self- 
conceit, the way they arranged things to their own advantage, their 
log-rolling, and, for the rest, he took his stand on authority. But 
authority was a poor card to play in an age that chiefly prided 
itself on setting the authorities at defiance. 

The progress of the anti-religious movement affected the monarchy 
indirectly, on the rebound as it were, and in proportion as the 
monarchy insisted on the doctrine of divine right. But the monarchy 
had other strings to its bow besides divine right. It could point to its 
public utility, to services rendered, and to its conformity with the 
genius of the nation. The necessity for this positive monarchy was 
demonstrated by reason and verified by experience. It was a 
monarchy designed for those who no longer professed a creed or 
who, holding that all rights proceed from God, would claim for the 
Kingship its own peculiar right or title, namely the historical one. 
The realist or positivist monarchy of the economists, the feudal 
monarchy of Fenelon and Montesquieu, the democratic individual- 
ism of Diderot and Rousseau, such were the three contrasted schools 
of political thought under Louis the Fifteenth. The feudalists based 
their policy on the ancient institutions, Parlements, States General, 
Convocation of Clergy; the philosophers relied on the Academies, 
the cafes and the salons; the positivists on the governing machine, 
on the middle-classes and on the big landed-proprietors. The 
feudalists squandered their strength and their credit in carrying on a 
blind and selfish opposition. The democrats as yet, were nothing 
but a noisy mob; their time was to come under Loins the Sixteenth, 
when the monarchy, like a helmless barque, was fated to drift at 
the mercy of every current of opinion. The positivists were the 
Present; they were the workers, the producers, the creators of wealth 
and they sketched in with bold strokes the lineaments of a rejuven- 
ated France. 

The Age of Louis the Fifteenth saw the birth, at one and the same 
time, of both the Natural and Economic Sciences. Of course. 
Natural History was not dealt with for the first time by Buffon. We 
need not go back to Pliny to find references to the animal kingdom, 
they abound in the literature of the Middle Ages. But there all the • 
descriptions were encumbered with an accompaniment of miracles 
and marvels. People were convinced that God had arranged the 
Universe in its existing form for the express purpose of convincing 
even the most hasty observer of his power and his' benevolence. 
The geologists were professional theologians who made use of 
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pebbles, plants and planets to furnish a commentary on the Bible, 
the Deluge, Noah’s Ark and, when need arose, to refute Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Newton. The Encyclopaedists made fun of these 
pious commentators; but they themselves, fell head first into the 
same pitfall. D’Alembert apart, they are all purveyors of Science 
without tears, and of Physics for the Ladies. If they turned their 
attention to earthquakes, it was in order to call in question the infi- 
nite goodness of God. Buffon belonged neither to the Encyclopaedia, 
nor to a philosophical society, nor to a salon, nor to a club. He had 
spent his days in two gardens, his own, at Montbard, and the King’s 
garden, with the care of which Louis the Fifteenth had entrusted 
him, and which he managed for fifty years. He aimed, and he 
almost succeeded, at being pure intelligence occupied with the 
contemplation of things eternal. 

In none of the attributes of the man of Science was he lacking; love 
of observation; infinite patience; an inexhaustible capacity for vast, 
incessant and peaceful labour; an instinct for order, clearness of 
vision; an entire absence of passion and prejudice; scientific imagina- . 
tion; a gift for formulating systems and a wholesome contempt for the 
same when they presumed to take on the authority of dogmas - all 
these gifts and endowments were his. Between his Theorie de la Terre 
and the Epoques de la Nature , there were many points on which he 
refuted his own ideas. When, owing to the imperfection of his 
instruments, he had, perforce, to suspend his observations, it was a 
rare thing when he had not two ideas to put up against another’s 
one, a rare thing if, while keeping hold of the old traditional 
hypothesis, he did not perceive, before anyone else had thought of it, 
some new and contrary hypothesis, -which eventually turned out to 
be the true one. He contemplated nature with tranquil, trustful 
and submissive eye. He possessed the impartiality, the serenity, 
and the intellectual freedom of the man -whose sole desire it was to 
learn and to know; to understand and to pass on the light to others. 

This attitude of intellectual honesty -was precisely that of the 
economists who grouped themselves around Quesnay. Just as men 
had interested themselves in animals and rock-formations before 
the time of Buffon, so also, before ever Quesnay came on the scene; 
they had been interested in the origin and distribution of wealth. 
But the doctrines which they had put forward were impregnated 
with moral and religious considerations, or relegated to the level of 
mere utilitarian recipes. Just as Buffon established the independence 
of the physical sciences, so it is to Quesnay that credit is due for 
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being the first to recognize that economic phenomena constitute an 
order of recognizable facts, dependent on certain laws derived from 
the intrinsic nature of things. 

Francois Quesnay came of a family of well-to-do farmers. It was a 
gardener who taught him his letters, out of Liebaut’s Maison rustique, 
apd his disciples discerned therein the Finger of Providence. Never- 
theless it was to biology that the future economist first turned his 
attention. He showed great ability as a medical man, and, as the 
author of several works on pathology, he became celebrated in his 
profession. Fie was called in to attend Madame de Pompadour 
and, in 1752, became physician-in-ordinary to the King. Louis the 
Fifteenth conceived a deep regard for this austere professional man, 
just as he had previously been attracted by the grave, undeviating 
Machault. He listened eagerly to his advice, called him ‘my thinker,’ 
and assigned him quarters close to his own in a little entresol of the 
Cour de Cerfs. Quesnay was reputed to be one of the ablest men of 
his day. In 1 758, when he was sixty-four years of age, he published 
his first book on political economy. It was printed at the Chateau, 
at the royal press. The story goes that, out of veneration for the 
author, the King himself supervised the printing. The book, in 
point of fact, was made up of three smaller works, the Tableau 
economique, the Qiiestions Interessantes sur la Population V Agriculture et le 
Commerce and, lastly the Maximes Generates du Gouvernement Tun 
Royaume Agricole. Scarcely had it appeared, when the Tableau 
created' a prodigious sensation, and no one ever thought of smiling 
when the Marquis de Mirabeau declared that from the invention of 
writing down to the invention of coined money, the human race had 
never been enriched by a work of greater practical value. 

Quesnay, then, leapt into celebrity in a single day. He became the 
object of a cult; he had his circle of admirers, of devotees. People 
called them Physiocrats because they taught that Agriculture was 
the only form of human activity whose productiveness is indefectible. 
Precious metals, mineral riches, manufactured articles all tend to 
wear out and come to nought by being used or consumed. Agricul- 
ture alone fulfils the ideal of the continuous collaboration of man 
with nature, of man and the living plant, of man and the fruitful 
earth. The fruits of the earth are the only form of wealth ■which 
reproduces itself and which may be consumed without impoverish- 
ment. The work of the plant -which strikes its roots into the soil, 
and is self-nourishing, which breathes, and grows and multiplies its 
species, renders the agricultural body the only one which is in the 
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strict sense of the word, productive, that is to say, the only one which 
creates. All the rest are sterile. Such was the point from which they 
started. The system implies a theory of value (of doubtful validity), 
a theory of population and of the circulation of wealth, a justification 
of property and, finally a doctrine of natural order, which, necessarily 
and of itself, engenders a policy. 

All these parts are interdependent and intrinsically indivisible. 
They cannot be sundered one from another without bringing the 
whole structure to the ground. All the same, emphasis may be laid 
on one part rather than upon another and that is precisely what 
has been done by the followers and popularisers of Quesnay’s ideas, 
some laying stress on the improvement of crops, others on the 
freedom of trade, the latter concerning themselves with the corn- 
laws, the former with the tax on land. Still there have come down 
to us two complete and systematic expositions of what this physio- 
cracy really amounted to. One of these treatises, compiled by Le 
Mercier de la Riviere, under dictation from Quesnay himself and 
entitled VOrdre Naturel et Essentiel des Socieles Poliliques (1767); 
the other, shorter, brighter, not so dry-as-dust, was by Dupont of 
Nemours and was called De I’origine et des progres Pune science nouvelle. 

Dupont and Mercier both address themselves to a consideration 
of the question regarding the qualities that go to make up a good 
government, and both alike come to the conclusion that an heredi- 
tary monarchy offers the only guarantee of a perfect community 
of interests between the nation and the government. In a democracy, 
the power is entrusted to representatives of the people, that is to say, 
to private individuals whose functions are necessarily of limited 
duration. Such persons, dressed in a little brief authority, cannot 
possibly have a permanent community of interests with the nation. 
They have, or at least they may have, exclusive interests of their 
own which are opposed to those of public order and the State in 
general. It might even happen that the State’s misfortunes would 
be their gain, offering them the means of enriching themselves and 
making profits. And these individuals, though divided among them- 
selves, would always be found standing together as one man, when 
any proposed reform menaced the continuance of their ill-gotten 
gains. No less can be said of the aristocracies and elective 
monarchies. Dictators, the members of a Senate have children, 
property, kinsfolk, who are their sole concern, who will subsist 
independently of their position, and who will go on subsisting after 
their sovereignty has passed away. They have therefore a peculiar 
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and exclusive interest in using the power of which, for the time 
being, they are the repositories to improve and extend their estates, 
and to increase the wealth and influence of their family. ‘Therefore 
it is only hereditary monarchs whose personal and private interests 
both present and to come, can be intimately, sensibly and manifestly 
identified with the interests of their nations by virtue of their co- 
property in all the products of the soil committed to their governance. 

. . . An hereditary monarchy presents the most perfect form of 
government. No doubt there was a danger that the King might be 
tempted to abuse his power. But as soon as he reflected on his own 
interests and in what direction they lay, he would be brought back 
to a proper respect for the natural laws. In fact the more hungry 
he was for property, the more anxious he would be for the prosperity 
of his kingdom. If troubles disturb the harmony of the country, 
the clear knowledge of good order ‘sufficed to re-establish that order 
because, then, the common interests of the sovereign, the land- 
owners and of all who, of necessity, valued the body politic, would 
absolutely compel its re-establishment; in a word, because all the 
desires and consequently all the energies of the State are united for 
this purpose in the person of the Sovereign’. ‘An hereditary 
monarch,’ says Dupont definitely, ‘has a personal interest in the 
increase of his subject’s wealth, in the defence of property, in 
facilities for trade, and in the spread of education. He will, there- 
fore, surround himself with the best advisers, the ablest and most 
attentive magistrates, he will make no attempt to act contrary to 
nature, but will rule in accordance with her laws, for, writes Mercier 
“it is a physical impossibility that the sovereign, without inflicting an 
injury on himself, should increase his own receipts at the expense 
of the national income”.’ 

It is remarkable, that five years after the Contrat Social the theory 
of hereditary monarchy should have been expressed so forcibly by 
all those who were reputed to be the profoundest thinkers of their 
day. Voltaire was never tired of mocking at their hymns to the 
Earth and their schemes of national finance, but in regard to the 
superiority of a monarchy over all other forms of government, his 
ideas were at one with theirs. Always in the thick of the fight, 
always in a hurry, availing himself of any weapon he could lay 
hold of, he did not hesitate to contradict himself, if it gave him a 
momentary advantage. He would often launch an attack without 
meaning any harm, simply because the circumstances invited, 
so as to win a laugh and a cheer from the gallery, and to prove how 
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excellently sharp his arrows were. He exhibited the faults of his 
time, because his faults were everyone’s and everyone’s were his. 
He was highly strung, impressible, tremulously alive to the slightest 
currents of opinion. If he experienced a pleasure, he must needs 
share it; if a thing fired his indignation, he must needs shout it from 
the housetops; if he was stirred to anger, the rest of the world must 
be angry too. So sensitive was he to every influence, that none was 
ever permanent. But through all these eddies of conflicting moods 
and notions, he stood firm in the conviction that progress, the 
growth of culture and the increase of the national well-being had 
been due to a few great rulers who had encouraged, supported and 
consulted the geniuses of their times. That is one of the central ideas 
of the Essai sue les Maurs; it is indeed the upshot and conclusion of 
the Age of Louis the Fourteenth. 

His political creed is summed up in a handful of sallies and 
epigrams which are to be found passim, scattered about throughout 
his writings. ‘The greater part of the human race have been and 
will long remain foolish and imbecile; I would sooner obey a good 
lion than a couple of hundred rats of my own species; the knaves in 
their garrets who govern the world with their inkpots are the biggest 
fools of all; I could never endure that the man who makes my wigs, 
should also make my laws; despotism is royalty gone bad; a king 
that is never thwarted can hardly be a bad one; if I had to choose, I 
would rather be ruled by one tyrant, than by many; a despot always 
has his good moments, a group of despots never.’ He was continually 
attacking Montesquieu’s feudal monarchy. Rousseau he called a 
revolutionary and wanted his head. off. A Louis the Fourteenth 
without the Jesuits - such was, pretty nearly, his ideal of a govern- 
ment, and that is what he believed he had found in Frederick, in 
Berlin. When he was in a temper, he was more royalist than the 
King. Louis proclaimed that he was subject to the laws of God, 
but Voltaire demanded a sovereign whose rule should know no 
bounds, who should have everyone and everything in the palm of 
his hand - judges, soldiers, priests, under whose sceptre law and order 
should prevail; a King who, though a sceptic himself, should 
maintain a religion for his people’s sake; a king humane, tolerant, 
a friend to the arts and ready to prove himself so by ordering public 
performances of M. de Voltaire’s tragedies, and confining his critics 
in the Bastille. - 

Rousseau, Rousseau himself, levelled some very grave criticism 
against democracy. Nor, in this, was he merely playing for safety. It 
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was the result of experience, and a return along the way he had come. 
After the Contrat Social, his political ideas went through three succes- 
sive stages. To begin with he declared that a democratic form of 
government was only suited to little States, where the people could 
easily be gathered together, or, at least, where a man might quite 
easily know all his fellows, and where there was no luxury, little 
wealth and little business. Subsequently he declared that a republic 
was so beautiful that it would not work. ‘If,’ he said, ‘there were a 
race of Gods, they would rule themselves democratically. So perfect 
a government is hot suited to men.’ Finally, he abjured it altogether. 
At such times, he invoked Hobbes, the English philosopher, who 
believed in the innate wickedness of man, and proclaimed that a 
despotism was the sole means of restraining his evil propensities. 

Perhaps we ought to give a few quotations. On January 13th, 
17673 Jean Jacques wrote to his compatriot, d’lvernois, as follows: 
‘You may have seen, in the course of our exchange of views, that I 
am no visionary, and in the Contrat Social, I never approved of demo- 
cratic government.’ (And he may even have believed it, for the 
book is full of contradictions.) July 26th, in the same year, he wrote 
to the Marquis de MIrabeau, the ebullient disciple of Quesnay, who 
called the Encyclopaedists a lot of conceited rogues, and this is what 
he said: ‘Here, in my old ideas, is the great problem in politics, the 
one which I compare to that of squaring the circle in geometry, 
how to find a form of government that shall put the Law above man. 
If it is to be found, let us seek it out. If, unfortunately, it is not to he 
found, and I candidly confess that I do not think it is, my opinion 
is that we should go to the other extreme and straightway put man 
us far above the law as may be; that is to say set up an arbitrary 
despotism and make it the most arbitrary possible. 

Six months later, when he had the Geneva disturbances on his 
mind and despaired of ever seeing the civil disagreements satis- 
factorily settled, he flung off this exhortation in the classic mode to 
his friends, an effusion which Jules Lemaitre averred struck him 
6he an extract from a flamboyant oration of some tub-thumper 
of the market-place. ‘Yes, gentlemen, you have one course left you 
to pursue, and that course, if I may say so, is the only one : consonant 
with your self-respect. It is this: instead of staining your hands with 
the blood of your compatriots, to surrender to them these walls 
which should have been the sanctuary of freedom, but which sha 
be to you henceforth but the homing-place of tyrants; to come tortn 
from them, all of you, into the light of day, you and your wives and 
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children, and, since fettered you must be, at least to wear the fetters 
of some great prince, and not the hateful and insufferable yoke of 
your equals.’ Rousseau bequeathed to the most systematic and 
violent among the revolutionaries a sentimental policy, with phraseo- 
logy and forms to match; but when the fever and the fret had passed, 
he himself abjured them, and in advance. 

Illustrations drawn from history were pressed into the service to 
supplement the theoretic defence of kingly government. Clerics and 
laymen continued to rival one another in searching among the re- 
cords of the past. A Benedictine, a man of superior intellectual 
endowments,’ towered above the scholars of his time. Dom Bernard 
de Montfaucon - such was his name - had embraced the religious 
life, after serving in the army under Turenne. Something of a 
combative gaiety, inherited from his experience as a soldier, some- 
times gave his works the gusto and excitement of a battle. It was he 
who, overcoming all obstacles, brought about in 1725, the publica- 
tion of les Monuments de la Monarchic Frangaise, in which he included a 
great quantity of hitherto neglected historical material, a wealth of 
information regarding costume, tapestry, arms, flags, buildings, etc. 
His successors and disciples, Dom Bouquet, Dom Felibien, Dom 
Calmet, Dom Vaissete, brought out large provincial histories, and 
began the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France. All these 
labours were followed up by the Academic des Inscriptions, which was 
responsible for a Recueil des Ordonnances des Rois and a Table Chrono- 
logique des Diplomes. 

Lastly, the Abbe Dubos, in his Critical History of the French 
Monarchy, proved that the Frankish Kings did not enter Gaul as 
conquerors, but in the guise of mercenaries and allies; that they 
became an integral part of the Roman organization and sought the 
confirmation of the Emperors, that the national aristocracy never 
parted with their property, that the Gauls were never reduced to 
slavery or treated as an inferior race, but, that on the contrary, they 
gradually assimilated the newcomers, and finally that the famous 
privileges of the nobility were gained by usurpation and at the 
expense of the integrity of the State. Thus revolutionaries and neo- 
feudalists alike were deprived of their pretext for dissension, of a 
weapon against their country, and thus were affirmed the unity and 
solidarity of the nation. 

Said Turgot one day to Madame Husset, ‘The love which French- 
men bear their Kings is no blind love. It is a deep-seated affection 
and springs from the recollection of great benefits received.’ The 
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immense amount of historical labours accomplished by men of 
learning provided thoughtful minds with a means of basing those 
dim recollections on a solid basis of historic fact. But the work was 
the work of ‘Specialists’, worthy, serious, cautious and dry. They 
lacked attracdveness, charm, and sparkle, the power to detect the 
spirit beneath the letter. And for this reason their appeal was 
limited. 

The physiocrats belonged for the most part to the upper branches 
of the Civil Service or to the country nobility. Mercier de la Riviere 
was intendant of Martinique, Turgot was maitre de requites and 
intendant of Limousin, Gournay was in charge of the Board, of 
Trade, Foulette was intendant of Basse Normandie, Trudaine de 
Montigny was intendant of Finance, Bertin Minister of State and 
Controller-General for four years (between Silhouette and Laverdy) 
and subsequently, for fifteen years head of a department which was 
known by the decidedly uninformative name of ‘M. Bertin’s Depart- 
ment.’ It took in agriculture, horse and cattle-breeding, mines, royal 
manufactures, inland waterways, rolling stock and mail-coaches. 

The fact that the government circles became so rapidly indoctrin- 
ated with Quesnay’s ideas throws an instructive light on a hitherto 
rather unexplored section of society. It is one of the queer things 
about our story. We have abundant information about the literary 
people. They talked a lot, wrote a lot and took care to bequeath 
panegyrics of themselves to posterity. We have a very detailed 
account of Madame Geoffrin’s scolding tongue, of Madame du 
Deffand’s severities, of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s love affairs. 
We know that Madame du Deffand was anything but an early 
riser, that she was bored with life and that she wore a lace hood. 
We know that Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was her reader, that she 
pitted herself as a wit against her mistress in the latter’s own ante- 
chamber, and that after a terrible squabble, she set up a rival shop 
in the Rue Bellechasse. We are told also that the deserter had two 
lovers, that one of them (the nicer) died young, but that the other 
was a colonel and that his business was to be a big gun - and that 
was the long and the short of it. But we know nothing about the 
men who, for sixty years, held the lives, the property and the honour 
of their fellow-countrymen in the palm of their hand. They did not 
trouble themselves about posterity; they talked litde and divulged 
less, about themselves and their affairs. Their papers were ransacked 
during the Revolution; their private correspondence was dispersed 
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or destroyed. To acquaint oneself •with their official correspondence 
one would have to go down into the country and search through the 
departmental files. But the passion for perfect documentation is not 
sufficiendy strong in the majority of writers to move them to take 
all that trouble. So it comes about that writers still persist in 
picturing the monarchy of the ancien regime , as something on all fours 
with our present day governments, with their cabinets made up of a 
number of men each of whom is responsible for his own special 
department; the Chancellor, for example, the Chief Justice, the 
Controller-General of Finance and four or five Secretaries of State - 
Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, the King’s Household and Agriculture 
(Bertin). It should be noted, first of all, that there was no Minister 
of the Interior and that correspondence with the provinces, in con- 
nection with official appointments, pardons, policy and the control of 
local bodies was shared out among the Secretaries of State. Nor was 
that the sole anomaly. Choiseul, who was Secretary for War, con- 
tinued to take charge of the dispatches for Spain, although his cousin 
Praslin was officially responsible for Foreign Affairs. The Controller- 
General seems to have had authority over all matters of an economic 
or financial nature, but he could not authorize a single item of 
expenditure, nor open a single credit; when he sat on a commission 
it was only w'ith the rank conferred upon him by his seniority as a 
Councillor of State and it sometimes happened that his own depart- 
mental chiefs had precedence of him, and a prior right of speech. 
There were ministers who had no offices, and the fact of being 
Chancellor, or Secretary of State, or Controller-General did not 
confer on the holders of these offices the right to call themselves 
ministers. Lastly and most important of all, the Secretaries of State 
of the Old Regime, unlike modern ministers, could not decide any- 
thing on their own responsibility, so that, however much his own 
personal predilections may have led him to prefer to work alone, 
or in a teti a tete conference with a single collaborator, the King did 
not govern with the aid of individuals but with the assistance of his 
Councils. ‘The King in Council , 3 the formula which figured at the 
head of all legislative or administrative enactments, is the one 
which, in two or three words, best summarizes the principle, the 
underlying system. 

Who, then, it will be asked, were the King’s advisers? 

In the first place come the men who alone were strictly entitled ■ 
to call themselves ministers, that is to say the members of the Upper 
• Council, which was also known as the Secret Council, the King’s 
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Council of State, or, simply, the Council. They varied in number 
from four to eight and met two or three times a week. Questions of 
high policy formed the subject matter of their deliberations: peace, 
war, treaties, alliances, foreign relations, the Army, the Navy, Home 
Defence. In 1768, for example, it consisted of the following: the 
Marechal de Soubise, the Due de Choiseul, the Due de Praslin, the 
Marechal d’Estree, the Comte de Saint Florentin, MM. Bertin and 
Laverdy. The Secretaries of State came to the Council Chamber with 
portfolios bulging with papers and, from the mass of detailed matter 
with which their duties compelled them to deal, they selected what- 
ever appeared to them to be of general interest. Choiseul read the 
reports of the Ambassadors and drafts of the replies which he pro- 
posed to send. Everyone gave his opinion in turn, and the King 
either wound up the debate with any remarks he might deem 
necessary, or left it to the meeting to decide. 

The second Council was called the Conseil des Depeches or Council 
of Dispatches. Sitting in this Council, the King was his own Minister 
of the Interior. All matters appertaining to the administration of 
the internal affairs of the realm, the provincial States and the 
Parlements came up before this Council for decision and dispatch. 

It represented the machinery which annulled any transaction that 
had been effected in contravention of law. The Almanach gives us 
the names of the members. They were the Vice-Chancellor Mau- 
peou, Keeper of the Seals, Soubise, Choiseul, Praslin, d’Estree, 
Saint-Florentin, Bertin, Laverdy, and two not hitherto met with: 
two Councillors of State, Daguesseau and Gilbert de Voisins. 

The Third Council was the Royal Finance Council, or, for short, 
the Royal Council. It was what, in present day jargon, we should 
call the Council of Experts and Technicians. It dealt with questions 
relating to the Budget, the Treasury, loans, taxes, expenditure, 
contributions from the clergy and the States General; it had power to 
handle everything that had to do with public money. The Treasury 
accounts were laid before the King for approval or amendment; 
all public expenditure was authorized by him; the amount of revenue 
from taxation was made known to him; he fixed the amount of the 
faille, and distributed the credits among the various departments. 
Again, in the same year 1768, we find him being assisted by the 
following eight persons: the Vice-Chancellor, the Due de Praslin, 
Bertin, Laverdy and four Councillors of State, namely Daniel 
Trudaine who supervised the salt-tax, the tax farmers and everything 
connected with roads and bridges, d’Ormesson who, in our day' 
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would be director-general of direct taxation, Boullongne who had 
charge of the allocation of funds, the Debt and the Redemption 
Fund; Feydeau de Marville, a jurist and an expert authority in 
matters connected with Arts and Crafts. 

We -will not concern ourselves with the Trades Council, which 
never met and existed only on paper, but will proceed at once to the 
fourth and last Council, the Council of State, the Council proper, 
and at once the most numerous, the most complicated and the most 
active. It did not occupy the same rank as the others. Whereas the 
latter met on the first floor in the Grand Cabinet between the State 
Room and the King’s bedchamber, it occupied modest quarters on 
the ground-floor, looking leftwards on to the Cour Royale. These 
quarters are still to be seen to-day, but bereft of their former splen- 
dour. Once the very Temple of the Law, flower pots and besoms 
and wheelbarrows now find a home within their walls. The Chan- 
cellor it was who filled the presidential chair at the meetings of the 
Council of State. The King was only represented by a vacant throne. 
Nevertheless, everything there was done in his name and it was 
always open to him to resume his place if it so pleased him. Louis 
the Fifteenth did attend on one occasion for the principle of the 
thing. It was on May 3rd, 1762, and it was an event. The King 
took his seat at the head of the table, considered two matters included 
on the agenda, listened to the pros and cons, conferred with his 
councillors, and took sides with the majority. 

‘These gentlemen have spoken very well,’ he said, as he rose to 
depart. 

‘Sire,’ answered the Chancellor, ‘Your Majesty has many a maitre 
de requites in a position to give you equal satisfaction.’ 

Whereupon the King withdrew and went up to his own apart- 
ments. But his appearance in the Council had given rise to a thorny 
question which needed the most delicate casuistry for its solution. 
When, in the report of a resolution, one read the words, ‘The King 
in his Council,’ that signified that he was not there and that the 
matter had been settled in a meeting on the ground-floor, in the 
presence of his armchair and his Chancellor. When the words 
employed, were ‘The King being in his Council,’ that meant un- 
doubtedly that he was actually there in the flesh, but it also meant 
that it was a resolution passed in one of the assemblies that sat on the 
first-floor. What wording then was to be employed on May 3rd, 
1762, in order to avoid confusion? The words, ‘The King in his 
Council,’ were allowed to stand at the beginning of the document, 
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as usual, but, at the end, were added the words, ‘executed in His 
ajestys presence.’ Surely an elegant solution of the difficulty, 
n ~M° n< t i we ^ worthy of so enlightened an era. 
ro 16 Council of State was, in the first place, our own Council 
in f-t, lt: exlsts to-day, that is to say the highest court ofjudicature 
v. e n gdom, but it was also the Court of Appeal and, finally, 
was a higher commission, which prepared the labours of the 
la ^ r ^ > ln wlllcl1 sc hemes of reform were worked out, in which 
ws were made and which, in eight cases out of ten, was the source 
om which the Controller-General, the Secretaries of State, the 
ea s of the various departments, the Lieutenant of Police, the 
provincial intendants, the curator of the King’s Library and the 
q V0 es ma ^chands, the chief magistrate of Paris, were recruited, 
ver and above the ministers who had access to it during their 
„° 1 ' °® ce J it consisted of forty councillors and seventy i mitres 
requetes . It sat sometimes as a court of justice, and sometimes as a 

cas an °f One day, it would be adjudicating in some 

ase of litigation, some error in procedure, some dispute with the 
cc esiastical authorities. Another day it would be occupied with 
xation regulations, and matters connected with tax-farming and 
onopolies. It would invite tenders for the furnishing of victuals 
an supplies to the Army, for the farming of indirect taxes and 
arious other contracts. Round about it revolved some thirty or so 
commissions and offices. There was one for examination of suits- 
afF r S ° rt P> rancl J' ur y, one f° r legislation, others for colonial 
aiI ? J t su PP I ytyg the working of die lower courts, for the printing 
n °°kselling industry, for fixing the faille, for manufactures, 

01 ic guilds, for trade and customs, for the administration of the 
property of Protestant fugitives, for the suppression of tolls, for the 
cont Ct l° n f m ° rt ? a ^ eS ’ the liquidation of the Canadian debt, the 
fiscal° ° lnc ^ a Company, convent reform, remodelling of the 
^ etc. Some of those who sat on these commissions, such 

Chamt?^ Sj barristers, parliamentary counsellors, delegates from the 
A m CrS ° Commerce, etc., were strangers to the Council, 
for life an p‘ ntCrC ^ ^ 1G Council as he would enter a monastic order - 
Drorfrf" r* , Came 111(1 apprenticeship: the service des requeies, law, 
; rnir , Ure ’ , ttIc °dds and ends, minor reports. Was he industrious, 
then mv c ^ aT * lle a ded, well-conducted, a man of promise? Well 
telhVibl » C ^ case to UIJ ravel, a very complicated and unin- 
j- f , air j a good chance for Iiim to air his knowledge and 
P > us merits. Next would come fiscal discussions, administrative 
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work. This was the turning point. A maitre de requites past his 
prime was lik e a coquette that has seen her best days. A little while 
and he would be done for, doomed to muddle away the rest of his 
days in litde flats and shallows. Now or never, then, if he had any 
ambition in him, he must grab an intendantship, get put in charge of 
a province: one of the lesser districts to start with - Limoges, Riom, 
La Rochelle, Moulins, Poitiers; then somewhere rather wealthier 
perhaps, or a pleasanter place to live in, or a more difficult job to 
accomplish: Metz, Chalons, Valenciennes, Orleans, Tours, Alen$on; 
and then, lastly, one of the plums: Languedoc, Brittany, Nancy, 
Alsace, Bordeaux, Rouen, Paris, which either makes you or mars 
you; which you leave with your flag flying, or else finished for life; 
either broken on the wheel or fortune’s favourite, destined for the 
top of the tree - Councillor of State, Intendant of Finance, Con- 
troller-General, Minister! 

In the museum at Versailles there is a picture which represents 
the Intendant La Galaiziere taking possession of Lorraine in the 
King’s name. The painter has portrayed him in a red robe, sur- 
rounded by officers of justice. His mien is majestic, the pose easy, 
yet stately. Beneath the enormous wig, the features seem a little 
inclined to fullness, the eyes are flashing. These administrators were 
great lovers of the arts and they kept the portrait-painters hard at 
work. Here is Tourny, Intendant of Limoges and Bordeaux, by 
Tocque; a costume of velvet and satin; the features full and round, 
red lips, eyes that look at you long and scrutinizingly. In the museum 
at Amiens, you may see the Comte d’Argenson by La Tour: a high 
black silk cravat wound closely round the neck, the mouth small, 
firm, with a touch of scorn about it, the expression of the eyes 
rather heavy, looking downwards from a head high in the air. In 
the Louvre there is an Orry by La Tour. Coat, breeches and stock- 
ings, all of silk, the blue ribbon across his chest, embroidered cuffs, 
curious short stumpy hands, an immense forehead, heavy eyebrows, 
curved nose, a smile, the eyes of a man who is amused, but not 
amazed, at life. And, again, in the Louvre, there is the head and 
shoulders of Trudaine by Lemoyne. He is attired in his Councillor’s 
robes, but without display; the wig, flat; the bands quite plain 
without any lace. But it is a face you do not forget in a hurry; big 
featured, very much out of the common, with remarkable contrasts; 
tremendously arched eyebrows, very striking, and the eyebrows 
themselves as if they had been drawn with a pencil; little eyes, 
round and deep set, that look through you at a glance; a large thick 
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nose; nostrils that seem to be sniffing the breeze; a heavy, square 
jaw; the upper lip almost invisible, sinister-looking, like a sword 
slash; the nether lip thick and sensual, and then, above the neck, a 
complacent, comfortable-looking double-chin. 

In all these faces, however, there is a certain family likeness; 
the same confident expression, the same strength, the same deter- 
mination to exact obedience, the same authoritative air that comes 
of being accustomed to speak in the name of the King. They were 
all men strong on their legs, with their feet firmly planted on the 
ground. See how Bourgeois de Boyne, in his private diary, thunders 
anathema against new-fangled ideas. ‘M. de Trudaine has often 
been reproached with being rather hard, and, particularly rather 
too fond of red-tape. But anyone may see that he only seems hard 
because he attaches importance to the observance of principles. 
Thus what people call his hardness is much more properly termed 
firmness, which, in another age, would be accounted a virtue, but 
is out of fashion these days. Nowadays, if a rule is against the grain, 
you go round it, and cave in to circumstances. Anarchy is growing 
stronger and stronger every day, and you are laughed at if you try to 
remind people of the old rules of conduct. . . . It is a very fortunate 
thing that there are still some people left who are strong enough to 
make a stand against the sort of things that go on these days.’ 

How misleading that eulogium would be if it led us to imagine 
that these men were a pack of grumblers, with a grudge against life. 
Stubborn, autocratic, energedc, fiery - all these adjectives apply to 
one or another of these men. One or two of them, even, were quite 
unmanageable and a trifle mad, like that Riches l’Aube who was 
intendant at Tours, and who, in his leisure moments, used to busy 
himself with constructing a geometrical chart by which to illustrate 
and expound the art of government. But you will not find a dis- 
gruntled or a laggard specimen among them. Many of them were 
very rich, with fine country houses full of costly furniture, beautiful 
gardens, excellent cellars. They spent money on pictures, tapestries, 
rich stuffs, oriental curiosities, collections of prints, bric-a-brac and 
pottery. There is still in existence the inventory of the contents of 
the Chateau de Mousseaux which belonged to Bourgeois de Boynes, 
son of a bank-cashier. It is a document with a highly piquant 
flavour. The cellars in particular are something to dream about: 
150 bottles of champagne, 40 bottles of Alicante, 400 bottles of 
various wines, 2 kegs of brandy, a butt of Cyprus wine, a quarter- 
cask of Saint Emilion, a cask of Medoc, 3 casks of Perpignan wine, 
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6 casks of wine grown on the de Boynes estate (vintage 1782), 6 
quarter-casks of Burgundy (1778), 84 casks of red wine (1782), a 
tun of red wine containing 24 casks ( x 782) . The list covers the whole 
of the next page. As for the other items, not a thing was omitted, 
from the 220 kitchen aprons to tire Louis the Fifteenth, framed in 
gilt which, with fourteen pictures representing the Royal Family, 
adorns the ‘ grand salon de Compagnie, the great room which looks out 
on and has access to, the ornamental gardens.’ The maitres de 
requites came of a highly assorted stock. Some were the sons of 
ordinary middle-class people or financiers; but most of them belonged 
to legal families and came of a long line of ancestors connected in 
various capacities with the law. Some among them, such as Turgot, 
Jullien, Feydeau de Brou, La Bourdonnaye de Blossac belonged to 
the old nobility and could go back to tire fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. But marriage and intermarriage had put everyone on a 
level. Orry, the Controller-General, had a brother who was an 
Intendant of Finance, and two sisters. The elder of the sisters 
married Chaumont de la Galaiziere, intendant of Lorraine: she was 
the wife, mother and grandmother of intendants. The younger 
sister married a president in the Parlement whose son, Bertier de 
Sauvigny, became intendant of Paris. On the other side, Bertier’s 
son, who was also his assistant, married the daughter of one Foulon, 
a Councillor of State. He was father-in-law of Blossac the younger 
and brother-in-law by marriage, of Bruno d’Agay, intendant of 
Amiens. Trudaine was the son of a chief magistrate of Paris; he 
married a grand-daughter of Madame de la Sabliere. She bore him 
a son, who became his assistant. He married him to the daughter of 
Bouvard de Fourqueux, a Councillor of State. This lady was also a 
niece of Montyon’s and sister to Madame Maynon d’lnvau, whose 
husband was a Controller-General. 

These were all people of charm, easy to get on with. Nothing 
could be less severely official than their official communications. 
They had the knack of treating of the most difficult and involved 
matters in a way that was perfectly easy and unpedantic, sometimes 
indeed with a spice of wit, in language wholly free from barbarisms 
and technical jargon. Their manner, in a word, was that of well-bred 
gentlemen talking over their business affairs together; no useless 
phrases, just a few lines couched in clear precise language going 
straight to the. point, without digression or circumlocution. . The 
Ambassadors, in particular, liked to think that what they wrote 
would be read by the Council with zest and pleasure. They had 
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marked taste for the study of character and a conspicuous skill in 
portraying it. Accustomed to listen to the discourse of Kings and to 
being made the confidants of Statesmen, they naturally became 
profound and subtle psychologists. When it happened that their 
official position was not of sufficient importance to engage the atten- 
tion of the sovereign by the intrinsic significance of their subject- 
matter, they essayed at least to entertain him with the wit and talent 
with which they adorned the presentment of it. In the dispatches 
of our envoys at Naples, Florence or Parma, there occur passages of 
which Stendhal mighthave been proud. I will refrain from burdening 
the reader with quotadons, but here, to the life, is a portrait of 
Philip the Fifth of Spain and of his wife Elisabeth Farnese from the 
pen of an Ambassador. ‘The King of Spain,’ he says, ‘takes thought 
for nothing at all, and only cudgels his brains to suit the Queen’s 
pleasure. He has, moreover, this other defect, which is personal 
to him alone, and that is that, notwithstanding his complete insensi- 
bility, he does retain a taste for one thing, and that is for battles. 
If it were seriously proposed to him that he should go and conquer 
Picrochole and that the Queen wanted it, he would always be giving 
orders for his troops to invade Piedmont. If someone told him that 
the Spanish army in Italy was reduced to nothing, that 12,000 sick 
men were dragging along in its train, he would reply straight off, 
“the army then is not reduced to nothing since here you have 12,000 
men who are not dead, and, besides those 12,000, there are still 
some more under arms ... I have seen the Queen of Spain a prey to 
all manner of longings, hopes and fears, but never for a moment 
have I known her to think about herself. Her ambitions for her 
children know no limit. She has one ambition for herself, and that is 
to rule alone”. 1 One day, at the Escurial, she parried the French 
Ambassador’s insinuations by a little play-acting with which he was 
only too familiar. “Iam only a stupid,” said she, “I don’t understand 
any of these things, and that’s why I don’t meddle with them. Here 
comes the King. Speak to him about it ... Go on, say something,” 
she said turning to the King; “you make me lose patience with you. 
I’ve got to do all the talking for you and everything falls on me, while 
all I do is to repeat the decisions you yourself have arrived at.” The 
King of Spain who, it is true enough, had little enough desire to 
speak, repeated very haltingly, and as if he was thinking about 
something else, what the Queen had told him to say.’ 

In the letters exchanged between these people, everything was 
expressed in a manner that bore the imprint of high breeding, at 
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once easy and courteous. Never did a Controller-General ‘pre- 
scribe’, or ‘order’, or ‘forbid’. He recommended, begged, advised. 
C I should be obliged to you if . . .’ or else, ‘You will, Monsieur, 
recognize how very important. . . .’ Or again, ‘As you are thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts of the case, I am confident that you will 
appreciate better than anyone. . . .’ And the Intendant answers: 
‘You may be assured of the unremitting attention I shall give to this 
matter. . . .’ No hauteur, no servility, not a trace of bureaucratic 
subordination. It is only by the slightest little turn of phrase in the 
winding up of the letter, the subtlest little shade, that you can dis- 
cover which of the two is the superior, and which the inferior. To 
an intendant of Languedoc who had sent him some official papers, 
the Controller-General writes, ‘I thank you for this further proof of 
affection.’ To another who had been letting the work on the roads 
get behind, Trudaine only permitted himself to say, ‘It was with 
regret that I made myself aware of the position of the work.’ That 
was enough. Sometimes, in this correspondence, familiar details 
would creep in. The Monarchy was not carried on by rules, but by 
men, men who knew and esteemed each other, who worked together 
and who, between two official communications, would stop to 
inquire after each other’s health, ask how their families were, and 
how things were going. ‘No one, my dear Sir, could be more sensible 
than I am of the mark of friendship you show me by remembering 
about the Bordeaux wine. I should like about seven or eight hun- 
dred bottles, and I want it good. I rather think, however, we agreed 
that the big vineyards should be left alone. A sound Medoc, is 
sometimes a very good thing indeed, I had some at M. Ghauvelin’s, 
your father-in-law’s, and it was first-rate. I shan’t worry too much 
about the price, so long as I can get hold of something that will 
please you when you do me the honour to come and see me. I rely 
entirely on your kindness, as indeed, I should do in matters much 
more important than this. I have just had your report on Roads 
and Bridges. . . That was Trudaine again, writing to Boutin, 
intendant at Bordeaux. 

Never, in her history, did France possess an administration so 
wise, so enlightened, so devoted to the public weal, so accessible to 
the desires of the people. For if the intendant is the King’s man, he 
is the man of his province no less. He had dwelt in it so long that 
it made part and parcel of his very being. He defended its interests, 
made himself its advocate and, when occasion arose, protected it 
against encroachments by the central power. M. Lavisse is fully 
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justified in writing as he has done, that ‘the Intendant is the King present 
in the Province ’. But this formula has frequently been misunderstood, 
and many have thought that, like our present-day prefects, the inten- 
dant was but a mere representative of the minister in office, that he 
could not act on his own authority and had no personal power or 
responsibility. But it was precisely because he was the King present 
as it were in his own person, that he was under no compulsion to 
refer from day to day to Versailles. The length of time such a process 
would have taken was enough to rule it out altogether. The very 
considerable powers conferred upon him, were his to use as he thought 
fit and without reserve. And he did use them freely, and on his own 
responsibility. He was not for ever begging for instructions and 
orders; he acted, took the initiative, went straight ahead, craving 
and thinking of no other sanction than that of bringing the affair to a 
successful issue. In Paris, Bertier de Sauvigny, on his own authority, 
altered the per capita assessment to a tax on rents; the personal 
property quota of the Assemblee Constituante, one of the old four. 
No doubt the intendants did what they could to curb the power of 
the local authorities. But those magistracies belonged to little selfish 
oligarchies whose management of affairs often brought disaster in 
its train. It was their persistent abuses and malversations that 
brought upon them the intervention of the government, far more 
than any preconceived scheme of levelling down. The economic 
superiority of the Pays d’Etats over the Pays d’ Election is a pure myth. 
It is true that the States of Languedoc inspired lenders with greater 
confidence than did the King, but for that, there was a particular 
reason. It was known that the Revenue Authorities, for fear of 
trouble, had not exacted from the province the full measure of the 
contribution for which it was liable and that therefore it had con- 
siderable reserves at its disposal. Its credit was based on a breach of 
the law which time had sanctioned, and not on any superiority in 
its administrative system. In point of fact, the intendants carefully 
studied the character of the people under their control, noting their 
various likes and dislikes. In order to avoid the introduction of 
road-construction into his department, Pajot, the intendant of 
Montauban, adduced as the reason for his opposition ‘the spirit of 
the people’, ‘their disposition to vanity’, ‘their independence’, ‘their 
dislike of anything new’. ‘The farther one gets away from Paris 
towards the mountains,’ he wrote on this occasion, ‘the less real and , 
effective does obedience become.’ The memory of the Camisards 
was not dead. ‘One must know when to shut one’s eyes and act 
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with caution. 1 An intcndant who had been twenty-five or thirty 
years in the same province was a power against whom a controller- 
general would have no great pleasure in pitting himself On his 
own appointment to Montauban, young Galaiziere made a point of 
showing his father, Stanislas’s old Chancellor, various regulations 
he proposed to introduce and Galaiziere senior corrected, rewrote, 
cut down and condensed. He expunged a preamble which he con- 
sidered too pretentious; and he simplified some regulations, which, 
intended to provide for every possible case, was altogether too 
complicated even in regard to the most trivial matters. ‘You mustn t 
ask them to fill up too many forms, 5 he told him. The master was for 
moderating his disciple’s ardour a little. There is nothing like making 
experience go hand in hand with daring. ‘You’ve not yet earned the 
right to go so independendy to work. Twenty-seven more years in 
the service, and you’ll be more your own master.’ The Council 
replenished itself with extreme slowness. The newcomers became 
insensibly inoculated with the methods and principles of their seniors. 
Trudaine, for example, was Intendant of Finance for thirty-five years, 
and director of Roads and Bridges, twenty-six. Two or three times 
he refused an appointment as Controller-General and, had it not 
been for his deafness, he might have been Chancellor instead of 
Lamoignon. Permanent, homogeneous, unchangeable, the Council 
met any proposed modifications in home policy with an almost 
insurmountable resistance. When Laverdy crumpled up before the 
Parlements, the Council countered with every species of objection, 
evasion and deliberate procrastination. The permanent depart- 
mental heads who surrounded the Controller brought continual 
pressure to bear on him and steadily indoctrinated him with their 
ideas. Little by little he endeavoured to recover on the quiet, the 
concessions he had yielded in public. In a declaration dated 1768, 
he openly returned to the system of the taille tarifee which was in 
keeping with, the equalitarian tradition of his predecessors. 

It would be interesting to get behind the scenes in a government 
office and to see the staff at work — the group of clerks and permanent 
officials who assisted Maurepas, let us say, or Ghoiseul or Praslin. 
It. is some years ago now since M. Frederic Masson brought the 
senior clerks of the Foreign Office on the stage for us to see; and 
M. Albert Duchene has done some similar work in regard to the 
Colonial Office. Let us hope that the other departments will be as 
lucky. These senior clerkships were, as a matter of fact, veryhonour- 
ableposts and were very much sought after. A liberal salary of 15,000 
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to 25,000 livres, the prospect of a handsome pension, elastic powers 
and privileges which no one haggled about, no one above you except 
the minister, the chance of associating your name with some memor- 
able achievement, direct and personal relations with the King; there 
was a good deal in all that to tempt an ambitious man whom 
circumstances prevented from playing a part in the forefront of the 
stage. These senior men kept their posts for a long time. It was no 
uncommon thing to see one man at the head of the same office for 
twenty years or more. There was no hard and fast rule about the 
way they got promotion. They were picked out because they had 
shown ability and attracted favourable attention in some subordinate 
post or other. They were middle-class people, military men, abbes, 
or needy noblemen. The Monarchy lavished favours upon t em. 
Those we know about, were worthy of them. t 

Let us pause a moment. In all this survey of the forces recruite 
for his service by the King, we have not yet come across a single 

Civil Servant in the present-day sense of the word. The officers who 

owned their berths were not Civil Servants, nor were the nten ants, 
sent into the provinces on some temporary commission which was 
always liable to be withdrawn, nor again were the clerks composing 
the staff of the central offices, whose powers were not clearly defined 
and who had no setded scale of promotion. All the same it was Louis 
the Fifteenth who created ‘Monsieur Lebureau . That legen y 
celebrity must not be robbed of his letters-patent. t was no 0 
parte who created him. He was born round a out i 75 °j W1 , 
rand de cuir and his lustring cuff-protectors. n ie con , 
wore an embroidered coat, silk stockings and. a sword, 
tell, the event passed quite unnoticed; and yet it was * ration 

a revolution, the prelude to a new order of t mgs, e P 5 , 

of the modern State. But you can see in it all, to the very , 
the transformation of the old monarchical regime came about, 
noiselessly, smoothly, evenly, without any preconcei > 

under the impact of practical experience. Wendants 

In proportion as their task became more arduous, the mtendan 
had got together as best they could a little nudeus of jeaah 
collaborators. To start with they avatied themselves ; of ^ ^ 
men of law, advocates, borough-magistrates, whom they .made suD 
delegates or, as we should say, sub-prefects, sec ^ out D f 
directors or controllers of the Vingtieme. Very m work and 

water to begin with, awkward, unaccustome 0 gradually 

completely under the thumb of the Inten an , 
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gained confidence and found their feet. But if they succeeded pretty 
well in tasks which merely called for application, common sense 
and tenacity, they were totally devoid of scientific knowledge. _ 

So long as road-construction, for example, had merely consisted 
in filling up ruts with bundles of wood and gravel, the attainments of 
a convent architect, or the village building-contractor had amply 
sufficed to meet the case. But Louis the Fifteenth it was who created 
the great network of French highways. Every year the peasants 
were compelled to put in five or six days 5 work on the roads. That 
was Crown labour, a tax in kind, which financial crises were power- 
less to suspend. In twenty-five years, ten thousand leagues of 
roadway were opened up on plain and mountain. Dams, reservoirs, 
canals, paving, metalling, bridges, drainage-schemes, improving 
the accessibility of towns, vast labours were entered upon every- 
where simultaneously, and, everywhere, engineers were in demand 
to carry them on. 

In 1744, Trudaine (it is always Trudaine) created a draughts- 
man’s department, which was soon filled to overflowing. He added 
a map section which, in turn, soon proved inadequate. At last, in 
1 747, he created a training-school, and put in charge of it an engineer 
named Perronet who was afterwards responsible for the Pont de la 
Concorde and the Pont de Neuilly. In 1750 the Corporation of 
Roads and Bridges was granted a charter. This all-important docu- 
ment holds good in all essential points to this day. At the bottom of 
the edifice, was the school; at the top, the intendant-director, the 
first engineer, and the four inspectors-general, forming the higher 
council; then came the head of the map department, the engineers- 
in-chief, one to each district, and, lastly, lire sub-engineers chosen 
from among the pupils of the training-school at the expiration of their 
three years’ course. The pupils’ appointments were competitive 
and the subjects were, elucidation of problems written and oral, 
in geometry, trigonometry, land-surveying, draughtsmanship, 
mechanics, hydraulics, stone-cutting, timber-work and architecture, 
on the Blondel method. The salaries were 2,400 livres for the 
engineers-in-chief, 8,000 for the senior engineer. In addition, there 
were bonuses, travelling expenses, and office charges. Here we have 
the earliest incarnation of the Civil Servant proper; he who neither 
buys his job for cash, nor owes it to somebody or other’s good 
pleasure. He wins it by battling with his peers, his rival candidates. 
He is licked into shape in the State school, he goes up the ladder, 
rung by rung, according to immutable rules of promotion. This was 
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an immense innovation which, in half a century, gave an entirely 
new meaning to the words public service. Henceforth, it was a pro- 
fession, no longer a magistracy, or a delegation. 

Taking the Fonts et Chaussees as his model, Trudaine instituted the 
Corporation of Mines, winch M. Marcel Rouff has made the object 
of a special study. An Order in Council of 1 744 drew up the regula- 
tions governing the concession of mining rights, which still remain 
in force. It was a prodigiously bold measure because it took away 
all underground rights from the landowners and transferred them 
to the nation as represented by the King! Bertin appointed the first 
inspector-general and the School of Mines was opened in 17 ' 3- 
But traditions live on. Tn carefully investigating how men like 
Trudaine, Bertin, Joly'de Fleury, Laboullaye, Tolozan, discharged 
their public duties,’ writes M. Rouff, ‘and in reading throug e 
reports of men like Jars and Dietrich, I have never come across 
anything save a sincere endeavour to serve the higher aims o justice, 
and a desire to display perfect impartiality in the interests o t re 
common weal, nothing but an anxiety to create firm and pro ita e 
concessions and the resolve to give the country its full due in respec 
of the products yielded by its coal supplies. The men whose names 
we have just cited were the veritable founders of the mining in us r 

in France. . . . The diaries, reports and memoranda of the lnspecto - 

general Jars are models of their kind. So far from affecting a pon 
°us or pedantic tone, they read like a straightforward narrat “ ’ 
simple, interesting and sincere, but singularly penetrating an 
sighted. Jars had a methodical and seeing, eye. He was q 
seize the major outlines and, at the same time., to note ® , . 
details. If aught was hidden from him, he divined it. 

°f his statements was neither dimmed nor overc argc 
abundance of his information. The soundness of his cou vas 
advice springs from a luminous understanding, ai } c J° ne ~ m nted 
completely master of its subject. The assay-work whic e 

was performed with a scientific exactitude that inspire u ent 

confidence. His mind was too inventive to permit. im o 
with going along the beaten track, and. he devise » ^ the 

methods of testing and exploitation which he escr pj c ne ver 

modesty that informs all his writings and all s a There was 

showed the smallest desire to draw attention to nim £ • Dass ; ona te 
nothing but bore witness to his single-hearte interest ever 

devotion to duty. ... No considerations of P cr *° t > Brilliant 

rubbed the bloom off his free and independent judgm 
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as this portrait is, it lacks one tiling. Louis the Fifteenth’s Civil 
Servants possessed an innate sense of greatness. An engineer would 
see to it that his roads were firm and well-made; but he would 
have them stately, as well, broad and straight, and bordered with 
fine trees. And when someone proposed that he should introduce a 
curve out of all harmony with its onward sweep, he would reply 
indignandy that such a humiliation would mar the dignity of the 
King’s highway, and, moreover, that ‘it would permanendy subvert 
the most elementary notions of public order’. 

The ball ■was set rolling, and it was to go on rolling till the end 
of the reign and all through the days of Louis the Sixteenth. Round 
about the central authority, there came into being, restored or 
newly-created, all the great departments which go to form the 
structure of the modern State: Taxation, excise, registration, land, 
mortgages, postal-service, rivers and forests, agriculture together 
with veterinary colleges, stud-farms and stock-raising, record office, 
fisheries, ordnance-survey, gunpowder monopoly. In 1776, Maure- 
pas, who had been restored to favour, founded the Caisse d’Escompte, 
or Discount Bank, with a capital of fifteen millions, afterwards in- 
creased to a hundred. This institution undertook the negotiation of 
drafts and bills of exchange, dealt in gold and silver bullion, issued 
notes covered by an adequate metal reserve. The Bank was brought 
to ruin by the Revolution. It was the ancestor of our Banque de 
France. 

From the downfall of Louis the Sixteenth to the Coup d’etat of 
the 1 8th Brumaire, is only a matter of seven years. A number of 
well-meaning history-books express astonishment that Bonaparte 
should have managed to organize his Direct Taxes Department in 
ten days. Well, what of it? All he had to do was to call up the 
personnel of the Old Regime. IVhere his merit comes in, is in choosing 
for his Finance Minister a man w r ho knew the working of his destined 
department from A to Z. Gaudin was born in 1 756; he had made his 
debut in 1773, under M. d’Ormesson, in the Office of Taxes presided 
over by M. d’Ailly. His first act was to revive the departments with 
which he had formerly been connected. ‘For the compilation of 
registers,’ he wrote in his memoirs, ‘the revolution had brought 
into being a swarm of overseers whose duty it was to inspect and 
expedite the work of the Communes. . . . My proposal was that this 
superfluous and costly army should be demobilized. It was replaced 
by a general manager’s department, on all fours with what was formerly 
the Chief Inspector of Taxes Department .’ The italics are his. Gaudin’s 
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case is far from being unique. Daru, who was military administrator 
under Napoleon, had been Commissioner for War and Army 
Intendant under Louis the Sixteenth. The same men reappear in 
the various levels of the government hierarchy. M. Foucher, for 
example, has published a very interesting series of letters that 
passed between Francois Ladoucette, the Chief Prefect of the Isere, 
and Caze de la Bove, the last of the intendants of the Dauphiny, 
who had now become Director of Military Hospitals. Caze de la 
Bove replies at great length to the questions put to him by his suc- 
cessor, puts him au courant with the requirements of his department, 
and lavishly peppers him with bits of advice from one who has a 
thorough acquaintance with the locality. If you took the trouble to 
turn up the Almanach, you might come across hundreds of prefects, 
sub-prefects, engineers, district-managers, tax-collectors, treasurers 
who, across the gulf of the Reign of Terror, had gathered up the 
threads of the Old Regime and its administrative traditions. 

It was the reign of Louis the Fifteenth that was the golden age of 
French administrative achievement. Her public services had not yet 
been drilled and dragooned into a quasi-military bureaucracy where 
a man cannot call his soul his own. The pervading spirit was neither 
pedantic nor sullen, but adaptable, full of life, courteous, accessible. 
Despite ‘advanced’ clubs and a retrograde magistracy, despite too, 
the criticisms levelled at it on every side, the difficulties unnumbered 
which it had to overcome, lost in a wilderness of complicated and 
worn-out institutions, it had the supreme merit of being a success. 
It was no distressful country over which Louis the Fifteenth reigned, 
but a France in the plenitude of prosperity. 

- Chocolate-box pretty-pretties, sighs and languors, mincing abbes, 
billets-doux, boudoir depravities! Empty heads and shallow hearts! 
No; the age was a greater one than that. It was an age of husbandry, 
or men of affairs, of iron-founders, of dealers on ’Change, of ships 
and shipbuilders, and slave-traders. There was vice, we know, but it 
was vice without hypocrisy. Alceste and Tartuffe had been happily 
interred; Werther, Rene, Chatterton and Rolla were as yet unborn. 
The vogue of the sermon was over; tears were not yet in fashion. 
Men and women knew the art of living, and they practised it. 
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THE PLEASURES AND DANGERS OF 
BEING RICH 

If we except a few foodstuffs and textile materials of exotic origin, 
French commerce, in the old days, was purely local. Humble 
craftsmen working in their homes, under the eyes of the passers by, 
themselves became the vendors of their own handiwork. They were 
careful to adapt their labours to the tastes and requirements of their 
customers, ■with ■which, as was to be expected of neighbours, they 
were thoroughly well acquainted. At certain fixed periods of 
the year, important fairs were held in Paris, Lyons, Troyes, 
Beaucaire and Guibray, and there the public were able to lay in a 
stock of whatever they were unable to obtain in their own town or 
village. For lack of fresh markets, for lack too of good roads and 
rapid transport, consumption remained pretty stationary. For fear 
of overstocking the market, work was so organized as to keep pro- 
duction within bounds. The Corporations restricted the number of 
master-craftsmen, and not only set their faces against ‘combines’, 
branch establishments and ‘cornering’ tactics, but discouraged all 
individual initiative. Moreover, in order that everybodyshould have 
a fair field and no favour, they compelled their membeis to obey the 
same rules and to employ the same processes. The desire to secure 
fairness and uniformity of conditions was held to be of greater 
importance to the craft than the stimulus of competition; quality was 
put before quantity, and perfection of finish, before number and 
speed. The ‘companions’ thus organized into guilds benefited enor- 
mously from the power and prestige which association imparts to 
all human units. Discipline and esprit de corps did their share in 
lending stability to the social order and in bringing it prosperity. 
Moreover, regarding as it did the pursuit of the various crafts as a 
branch of the public service, the State would never have admitted 
the right of a master to pile up unlimited wealth at the expense of 
his fellow-citizens. The Christian idea of the just hire was still the 
basic inspiration of its economic policy. For this reason it took stern 
measures to ensure, not only that the quality of the goods offered for 
sale was up to standard, but that the prices asked should conform to 
a rate which should be fair to workman, master and customer alike. 
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The voyages of the great navigators, the discovery of America, 
the birth of vast colonial empires, shook this system to its founda- 
tions. Opportunities of making a fortune presented themselves on 
every side, and the ‘Corporation 5 was found to be altogether too 
confined and too crabbed a framework for such soaring ambitions. 
True, the Corporation had received and handed on from genera- 
tion to generation the cunning secrets of the handicraft, but, in the 
process, it had not failed to acquire those defects from which mono- 
polies too often suffer, namely, egoism, rigidity, narrow-mindedness, 
a mania for red-tape regulations and a rooted antipathy to change, 
whether for good or ill. This took them to great lengths. The ginger- 
bread makers, for example, could only sell their produce in rounds or 
squares, or in the form of little hearts or marbles; to make it up into 
little men, or little pigs, was a punishable offence.- Was it then the 
right thing to do, to pick a quarrel with the wards, to imperil the 
peace of society, to sacrifice proven benefits, for the sake of a highly 
problematic gain? Perish a thought so foolish! But then, on the 
other hand, was France going to cut herself off from the rest of the 
world, fall from her high estate, live solely on the past, shut off from 
progress by the high walls of an effete tradition? The Monarchy hit 
on a solution of the dilemma which postponed the struggle for a 
century. In the very heart of the corporative system, it created 
autonomous zones, islets of liberty, wherein were installed industries 
which the older despotisms would have strangled at birth; these were 
the ‘royal manufactures 5 . The older crafts continued to live under 
the same governance as heretofore. Because they required different 
materials to work on, and a different organization, the newer indus- 
tries were allowed their freedom. Thus there grew up the trade in 
glass, in silk hosiery, lace and tin. 

But in the eighteenth century, this compromise was fated to be 
blown sky-high. It is incontestable that under Louis the Fifteenth 
the population of France showed a large and continuous increase. 
What the exact figures were, we do not know. Periodical census- 
taking had not yet come into fashion, and if the system of national 
registration had been organized in all its details in 1 759 hy the 
ordinance of Blois, the cures who were supposed to carry it out, had 
performed their task in a decidedly slipshod manner. In spite of 
minute and frequently reiterated instructions, their registers were 
often in a state of hopeless muddle. In a highly commendable 
study of the town of Quercy, the Abbe Sol cites numerous examples 
of carelessness and wilful neglect, pages ripped out, registers lost, 
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signatures omitted, copies not lodged at the record** ,c .and what 
not. Nevertheless, by comparing thc approximate lists d P 

Necker in 1 783, the valuations carried out in 1 788 for the p p 
die me Sng o' the States General, the electoral register comped 
fn *9« and 1793, and die number of bread cards served outto die 
rationed towns in the second and third years of the Rep > 
arrive at a total of twenty-seven million inhabitants m 79 . 
against eighteen or nineteen million in 1700. This popu a 0 , 
densest in Europe, was stable and homogeneous. It found plenty 
do. People did not emigrate and, as a general rule, wor * ' 
abundant diat, in the seaports and in Paris, foreign labour a 

pressed into the sendee. - , t i.„ 

The creation of the great road-system notably accelerate 
pulse of economic life. The postal service was speeded up an 
more regular. People went about more; travelling was bo ^ U1C 
and cheaper. Goods, which had hitherto been carried along v g 
and difficult tracks, were now loaded on to wagons which ro e 
with their freight through light and darkness to their far-of es 
tion. The transport of coal from Rive-de-Gier to Lyons, kep se ^ 
hundred animals continuously in harness. In the departmen 
Haute Vienne alone, on the roads from Paris to Bordeaux, a^ 
Paris to Toulouse, there were in commission, at the time 
Revolution broke out, five thousand wagons and twenty t ous 
horses. Most significant of all: goods no longer always trave ^ 
the same direction, from country to town. The peasants now 
lot of buying. Instead of jogging homeward, perched up on ie , ‘ 
seat of their empty wagons, the drivers came back to the 
with a consignment of linen, ironmongery, hats, househol u e 
and other merchandise. This ‘return freight’ enabled them to 
their rates. While prices for commodities were going up al r0 !; 1 . ’ 
transport became cheaper, and cheap transport was another 
that was good for trade. ij er . 

According to statistics drawn up by the staff of the Contro 
General, the country’s foreign trade was quadrupled between *7 
and 1787. By the eve of the Revolution, it had reached the en ° r . ^ 
figure of 1,153 millions, which it was not destined to touch ag ^ 
1825. Imported commodities from tropical and sub-tropical regi ^ 
represented fifteen millions in 1718; 

fifty-two millions, a convincing proof of the prosperity of th ^ 
Indies. The six millions foreign goods re-exported in * 7 * 


increased to fifty-two millions in 1787, conclusive evidence 


that our 
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Mercantile Marine was not contenting itself with merely carrying 
French goods but was competing successfully with tire merchant 
fleets of other nations. The year 1 783 saw the inauguration of the 
first regular service of packets between Le Havre and New York. 
The two great ports on the Atlantic, Bordeaux and Nantes, became 
places of international importance and centres for the storage, 
negotiation and distribution of the principal colonial products. 
The sugar imported from San Domingo represented fifty per cent 
of the total world consumption; in a single year the shipowners of 
Nantes exported thither no less than 30,000 negroes. To-day, with 
our excessive and reckless production, the almost insurmountable 
difficulty is to discover, and to keep on discovering, fresh outlets 
for our huge and everlastingly renewed accumulations of goods. 
In the eighteenth century, it was all the other way; demand pre- 
ceded supply and was in excess of it. The customers were in the 
majority, orders were awaiting for execution. It was the traders 
who besieged the manufacturers to get the goods for which the 
purchaser was already clamouring. So far from discouraging 
production, they did their best to promote it. They were always 
urging the importance of perfecting the plant, of building new 
factories, and, particularly, the need for putting an end to the trade 
corporations, because they interfered with competition and ham- 
pered the concentration of capital. It was the wholesale merchants 
who were the agents of the industrial revolution, and that revolution 
was directed against the trade corporations, and in their despite. 

By another equally paradoxical turn of events, it was the country 
that was the first to be won over, and capitalism made use of the 
country to bring the urban centres to their knees. The Corporations 
possessed no authority save in their own respective towns. There 
was no system of provincial or national federation to link them up 
with the rural districts, or with each other; the country was outside 
their sphere of influence. .Now, from time immemorial, peasants 
have occupied the winter months and the long evenings, when 
they had nothing else to do, with spinning, weaving, cutlery work, 
pottery and carpentry. The wholesalers having got hold of all this 
scattered army of workers by holding out the bait of bigger profits, 
made them work not only for the home trade in general, but for 
the markets overseas. The rural workman was furnished by them 
with the raw material necessary for his work, as well as with tools of 
the latest pattern, and up-to-date looms. In Flanders, Picardy, 
Champagne and Upper Normandy, villages and hamlets were 
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perpetually being combed by representatives who distributed orders, 
brought along patterns and designs, collected and paid for the 
finished articles. The farmer and the farm-hand went on working 
at home, when they had a mind to, and when they were not wanted 
for work in the fields. All the same, they were but the paid ‘hands’ 
of an employer, the wage-earners of a ‘concern’ which was quite out 
of their line, on whose managers they had never set eyes, and as to 
whose other activities they were completely in the dark. Only let 
these employers cast off the yoke of corporate control, and, with a 
view to economy on transport, gather together workmen and 
machinery in a few buildings, and modern industrialism is born, 
and with it, the modern proletariat. Such was the origin of the great 
cloth and cotton works at Sedan, Amiens, Rouen, Rheims, Louviers, 
Mulhouse, and Orleans. 

At Lyons, where, originally, the silk industry was not vested in a 
corporation, the master-traders quickly got the upper hand of the 
master-craftsmen. Before long they suppressed their liberties and 
reduced them to the level of mere wage-earners. And so, by the 
middle of the century, we see employers and employed pitted against 
each other as enemies. Strikes occurred in 1744, 1752, 1778 and 
1786. The strike of 1744 involved fifteen thousand silk workers who 
dragged in five thousand dyers, chaussiers, carpenters and carriers. 
The workers who refused to join in the strike were hooted, maltreated 
and forced to pay a fine to the strikers. Processions of men of 
threatening aspect went marching through the streets. After putting 
up a faint show of resistance, the authorities, swept off their feet, 
gave their sanction to the terms of the contract demanded by the 
ringleaders. It was not until a whole year had passed that they 
considered themselves strong enough to take proceedings against 
the rioters. 

There used to be no uniformity about French government institu- 
tions and policy in the old days. Unlike the modern regimes, which 
pride themselves on referring all their actions to a single predominant 
idea, the monarchy was only too ready to submit to circumstances 
and to substitute expediency for principle. Things established 
themselves insensibly, as the circumstances of the time called them 
into being. They long outlived the causes which created them, 
nor did they die out as the result of any formal decree, but perished 
rather of old age and lack of vital energy. For a strictly logical 
mind, the labour conditions, at the end of the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth were, incontestably, of a terribly complicated nature. 
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The corporative system was still in existence, but there were so 
many holes in it, that it could stop nothing that was rich enough in 
future potentialities to give it the go-by. The Inspectors of 
Commerce continued to apply the time-honoured rules; the Govern- 
ment clung to them as offering a guarantee for the maintenance of 
social order, but, simultaneously, by dint of derogations from the 
strict letter, made them more elastic and brought them more into 
harmony with the spirit of the times. Of course, from the lofty 
standpoint of pure reason, it is easy to criticize this empirical and 
opportunistic policy; nevertheless there is this to be said in its favour, 
that, while it spared the country the shock of any violent changes, 
it did not condemn it to stagnation. 

From 1750 onwards, the age was borne irresistibly along by a 
wave of prosperity. From England there poured in a torrent of new 
processes and new inventions, the flying shuttle, the spinning 
machine, the mechanical loom, the cylindrical calander, the twisting 
machine, the hot-press, the coke smelter, the steam engine, the paper 
mill, the rolling-mill, and the first mechanical tool. The Govern- 
ment extended inducements to foreign builders to come to France, 
and made naturalized Frenchmen of them. There was abundance of 
capital; trade was brisk, the credit system was extended, big fortunes 
were built up. Almost every branch of industry came into being, 
printed calicoes, cottons, coal-mining, metallurgical works, soap 
factories, glass works, refining, chemical works, munitions - never 
were known such prosperous times. Every kind of trading associa- 
tion with which we are familiar to-day was a commonplace of the 
times. Big men and little, gentle and simple, pooled their resources. 

A marquis could not have opened a shop, or set up as a draper 
without losing caste; but he could quite well sell tallow dips, or 
coal, or women’s underwear, when his identity was discreetly 
veiled by the anonymity of a limited liability company. Anzin and 
Aniche were in the hands of two such companies, and the founder 
of one of them was the Prince de Groy. The Due de Charoste 
exploited the Roche Moliere; the Marquis de Balleroy, Littry; the 
Due de Chaulnes, Montrelais; the Prince de Conti, Marechal de 
Castries and Tubeuf, la Grande Combe. The Comte d’ Artois and 
the Due d’Orleans had holdings in the chemical works at Javel 
(eau de javel) and at Saint Denis (soda). 

The modern captain of industry, who plays with millions and 
employs hundreds of hands, existed well before the Revolution. 
Nay more, he had by that time already taken root and founded 
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dynasties. There was Dollfus at Thann, Perref at Lyons, Drouhi 
at Belleville, de Wendel at Hayange and le Creusot, Oberkampt a 
Touy. Then, also, there was the inventor class; the skilled artificer, 
such as Tacquard; the builder and accomplished mathematician 
like Vaucanson, or Cugnot, or Jouffray d’Abbans; the research man, 
the man of the laboratory, like Berthollet, and Leblanc and the 
disciples of Lavoisier. Under Louis the Fourteenth, France had 
boasted but one ‘Bourse’, and that was at Lyons. A Bourse was 
opened in Paris in Law’s time; but it died with him. In I 7 2 4 1 
was restarted. Its hours of business were from ten o’clock in the 
morning till one in the afternoon. All the usual departments o a 
stock exchange were there. You could speculate on exchange rates, 
in government stock, in taxation bonds, in the shares of the leading 
companies, such as the India Company, Marine Insurance, Laris 
Water Supply, General Assurance. According to Necker, one ha 
of die total quantity of metal currency in Europe was at that time 


held in France. 

At no other time did economic problems provoke such widespread 
interest. Five or six reviews dealt exclusively with such matters. 
la Gazette de Commerce, le Journal de U Agriculture, les Eplicmerides du 
Citoyen, le Journal Economique, le Journal du Commerce, les Nouvelles 
Ephemerides. The Journal du Commerce and the EpUmerides were die 
strongholds of the Physiocrats; the former was a monthly, the latter 
a quarterly, with supplements. Manures and fertilisers, the rotation 
of crops, State Labour, artificial fodder, circulation of grain crops, 
intensive culture, communal grazing - these and their like were the 
subjects that were all the rage, alike with readers and editors. The 
Gazette du Commerce consisted of eight pages and appeared twice 
weekly. Page one was given over to correspondence from the 
country and abroad, the remainder was taken up with' Stock 
Exchange quotations, market-prices, statistics, and shipping intelli- 
gence. It included a very full analysis of English publications. The 
Journal Economique, still more specialized, was stuffed full of scientific 
reports and specifications of machinery. On January ist, 1767, a 
General Correspondence Bureau, with agents in the very smallest 
towns, began its activities. It was at once an information bureau, a 
book-mart and an agency for house property and real estate. It 
kept its subscribers informed of all public events, conferences and 
ceremonies, new books, edicts, ordinances and regulations, as and 
when they were promulgated, market-prices, lists of articles lost and 
found, estates and manorial properties for disposal, house-property 
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for investment, country mansions, legal and other practices for sale 
or exchange, and a list of births, marriages and deaths. It also 
undertook to watch proceedings in the courts, to secure settlement 
of outstanding accounts, to cash coupons and banker’s drafts, and to 
collect rents. Trade publicity made its appearance with the Petites 
Afficlies, in which appeared tire earliest announcements of sales of 
surplus stock. 

The transformation that took place in the industrial sphere is 
plain even to the most casual observer. Not so easy to discern and to 
follow are the revolutionary changes that took place in agricultural 
methods and customs, though these present an equal, and to the 
Frenchman, perhaps, an even greater, interest. Just as the phrase 
‘industrial revolution’ has been applied to the birth of capitalistic 
industrialism, so also the term ‘agricultural revolution’ has been 
given to the introduction of certain methods of land cultivation 
which have survived to our own day. That the changes which took 
place in these seemingly distinct spheres, were not unrelated, were 
indeed closely interdependent, is a truth that can hardly be called 
in question. The word revolution lays a stress on the amplitude and 
intensity of the phenomenon. Nevertheless, if the industrial revolu- 
tion was but the somewhat precipitate denouement of a process which 
had been germinating out of sight for two hundred years, so 
also the revolution in farming was certainly not the outcome of 
some sudden change of ideas, was certainly no violent upheaval 
unaccountably shattering the calm of centuries of contented and 
unsuspicious immobility. It took several decades to complete the 
transformation, and nowhere was the process applied with more 
gentle and leisurely deliberation that it was in France. 

As M. Marc Bloc states in his admirable book, Les Caracleres 
Originaux de VHistoire Rurale, the rural districts of France make up 
a large complex country, which unites within its frontiers and be- 
neath the same harmonious tonality, the deep-rooted remains of two 
conflicting agrarian civilisations. Fields in long, unenclosed strips 
round about the big villages of Lorraine, the homesteads and 
hamlets of Brittany, the villages of Provence, each resembling 
nothing so much as the acropolis of some city of ancient Greece, 
the strangely assorted shapes and sizes of the fields in Languedoc 
and the Berry - all these different pictures are but the outward 
manifestations of very ancient and very profound contrasts in the 
habits and disposition of the human race. Yet there is one word 
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that restores the shattered unity, an old word, a word indigenous, 
not borrowed from the Latin, but most probably Gallic, like charm 
(plough) chemiti (road, way) and that is the word ble (wheat, corn). 
For us to-day, ble means wheat, and wheat alone. It was not always 
so. In the language spoken by the peasants in days gone by, it 
served to denote any kind of grain that could be made into bread, 
whether it produced the fair, white bread which adorns the rich 
man’s table, or that which goes by the name of black bread, heavy 
with different sorts of meal; wheat, rye, meslin (a mixture of wheat 
and rye), spelt, oats and even barley. Wheat, in this sense, occupied 
the greater part of the land under cultivation. It was even persuaded 
to grow on soil that might have been thought hopeless for crops; in 
the Alps and Limousin; on dry and rocky declivities; in Normandy 
and Brittany, on rain-drenched ground that seemed foredestined for 
pasturage. After the discovery of America, maize did indeed, find a 
congenial home in the moist, warm folds of our sheltered valleys; 
and, in the sixteenth century, buckwheat on the poorest ground, 
ousted the former crops of rye and meslin. But, at the opening of 
the eighteenth century, it would still have been true to say that 
everybody aimed at having, at his very door, the wherewithal to 
feed himself and those dependent on him. Moreover, for fear of 
famine, the Government exercised a sharp control over the circula- 
tion of wheat. If it thought necessary, it would prohibit one province 
from selling to another, and, at the smallest hint of a shortage, it 
hurriedly collected enormous stocks to ensure the food-supply of 
Paris and the larger towns. 

The construction of the great road-system brought about condi- 
tions favourable to the circulation of merchandise and consequently 
to specialization in crops. But to secure the prevalence of a system of 
commercial interchange people must develop what M. Bloch calls a 
buying and selling mentality. It was necessary that wheat, for 
example, should be regarded not only as a prime necessity from the 
food point of view, but also as a commodity suitable to form the 
basis of commercial and speculative transactions; in short, the farmer 
would have to strike out a new line for himself and become not 
merely an expert in crop-growing, but a trader. Here again, the 
initiators were the new-comers among the landed proprietors, the 
new-rich, wealthy bourgeois, men with plenty of money, whom business 
on a large scale had accustomed to look about them and to take the 
long view. Influenced by the ‘physiocrats’, the Government en- 
couraged these traders, always reserving the right, however, to revive 
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the old regulations, if bad times required it. Thus, in 1763, in terms 
of a declaration dated May 25th, Berdn granted permission for the 
unrestricted circulation of corn and meal within the realm, even 
going so far as to exempt the wagoners from toll-dues. In 1764, 
Laverdy made it lawful to export corn, first from twenty-seven, and 
subsequendy from thirty-six ports, but with the proviso that a food 
zone should be reserved for Paris, and that the frontier should close 
again automatically, as soon as the price touched 12 livres 10 sols 
the bushel. Three indifferent harvests in three successive years, 
1766, 1767 and 1768, compelled Controller-General Terray, to 
rescind the measures of his predecessors. On July 16th, 1770, 
the export of wheat was prohibited, and before long the price of 
bread went down. In 1 774, the door was opened again, and freedom 
of export restored. 

Over a period offour years, France had disposed, in foreign markets, 
of 4,308,000 bushels of wheat and rye, representing, in round 
figures, about fifty million livres in value. That trade on this immense 
scale could have been carried on quite normally shows how enor- 
mously the production of cereals had gone up since the beginning 
of the reign. Nevertheless no very great additional acreage had 
been put under the plough. True, companies had been formed to 
finance various schemes for reclaiming of marsh lands; true also 
that official encouragement had been given to the clearing of waste 
lands, but when all was said and done, they were a long way behind 
what the Middle Ages had achieved. A few moors and sandy tracts 
had been brought under cultivation, notably in Brittany and 
Guienne; some large stretches had been drained (like that belonging 
to the Due de Penthievre at Lamballe), and some fresh development 
work had been started, but no new villages had sprung up, and the 
sum-total showed no very remarkable increase. The salient achieve- 
ment of the ‘agricultural revolution’ was not the extension of the 
arable area by putting fresh land under cultivation, but the abolition 
of the periodic fallow and the consequent augmentation of the 
productiveness of the already existing tillage. 

In the old days, agriculturists had perceived that land, unless 
it was heavily manured, had need, at certain regularly recurring 
times, of rest; that is to say that to prevent the soil from becoming 
exhausted it was necessary, not only to vary the crop, but also, in 
certain years, to suspend cultivation altogether. In the eighteenth 
century, those parts of the country where the soil was poor, still 
practised this system of intermittent cultivation. One day the 
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farmei* would bring along a plough, mark out a piece of waste land, 
clear it of scrub and roots, till it and finally sow it. For four or five 
years in succession it would bear a crop. Not until the poverty of 
the yield made it plain that the ground was exhausted, was it suffered 
to go out of cultivation and to relapse into scrub and bracken. Then 
cattle were put out to graze upon it, and the plough was taken 
elsewhere. After some considerable time, it was cleared and broken 
once more, and so the cycle began again. That was the most primi- 
tive method, but, after a time, someone conceived the idea of 
substituting, for this rough and ready system, the plan of regularly 
ringing the changes on a certain series of crops, in other words 
various schemes of crop rotation came into vogue. Different as 
they were in detail, they all had one thing in common; they all 
recognized the necessity of giving the ground a periodical and 
thorough rest: in the south it was every two years, in the other parts 
of the country, every three. In Brittany and Normandy, where the 
fields are shut in by hedges, every farmer could please himself as to 
what he planted and when he planted it, now letting a field lie 
fallow, now putting in winter wheat, spring wheat, or rye, or root 
crops as he thought best. But everywhere else the fields were un- 
enclosed. Sometimes they ran in long narrow strips; sometimes they 
were parcelled out in a sort of complicated mosaic. Now, this 
parcelling out often reached a point when the independent working 
of the separate plots became a sheer impossibility. Owing to the 
lack of working space, roads and fences, it was necessary, in order to 
carry out the work of cultivation, to deal with the fields in groups, 
each group keeping to its own particular system of crop rotation. 
Thus sotving and reaping, and all the major activities that make up 
the farmer’s year, were carried out by each group, at the chosen 
time, as custom and the owners might determine. And then, when 
the harvest was over, and the fallow year had come round again, the 
land went out of cultivation and became once more, in a certain 
sort, a piece of common property; herds grazed there at their 
pleasure, either in separate groups, or in a single group under the 
eye of the communal herdsman. This was what was known as lo- 
vaitie palure, the right of free pasturage on fallow land. It extended to 
grass-lands after the first hay-harvest, the second crop being thus 
lost^ to the owner. Furthermore, it frequently happened that the 
parish, in its corporate capacity, had proprietary rights over moors, 
woods and meadows. Everybody could enjoy the usufruct of them, 
free of all rent and charges. In a word, more than half of rural 
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France was under a regime which, if not communist, was, at all 
events, communal. 

But the outstanding achievement of the century was tire abolition 
of what Francois de Neufchateau called ‘the curse of the fallow’. 
No more lying idle, thenceforward, for ground that had been used to 
doing nothing one year out of two, or one year out of three. Instead 
of letting it lie fallow, between the two corn harvests, the expert 
agriculturist would henceforth plant it with different vegetables 
designed to probe the marrow of the soil at different depths, or to 
vary the demands made upon its chemical content. First of all 
came rotations of leguminous crops, such as clover, sainfoin or 
lucerne; then, at the end of the century, potatoes and turnips, and 
finally, under the Empire, the sugar-beet. When people began to 
abandon the old fallow idea, they still preserved the biennial or 
triennial rhythm; but, after a while, it was perceived that better 
results were obtained by letting the different crops develop freely 
for one or two successive seasons. Beds of soil were artificially built 
up and their productivity submitted to experiment, and so, by dint 
of putting one theory and another to the practical test, they 
succeeded in prolonging the cycles and making them at once more 
elastic and more profitable. In drawing a picture of this frivo ous 
eighteenth century, was it, you may ask, really incumbent on one to 
give so much space to crops and cattle? The fact is, that in 
life, materially considered, no line of progress was ever atten e . y 
more important consequences. With agricultural production 
increased a hundred per cent by these new processes o cu tiva on, 
the spectre of famine was for ever banished; and increase prosperi y, 
a larger population, urban concentration and industna eve °P 
ment were all simultaneously made possible. F a it not ee ** ° 
this triumphant discovery, the travail of the age wou ave 
barren of result. It is probable that the first experiments m crop- 
rotation as applied to fodder, were simultaneously < devised l and put 
into practice by the agriculturists of Lombardy an ra a . 
were next taken up in England, and from there, but after a long 
delay, they made their way over to France, t was no , 

that Duhamel du Monceau gave, in his Elements 
anything approaching a scientific account of them. r. 

mation of the countryside was not a spontaneous P F twenty 
the achievement of the Monarchical government, an which 

years of hard work to bring it about, twenty f ear cont inually 
practical men and theorists, chemists and savan , 
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comparing notes, twenty years which witnessed the formation of 
various agricultural societies, with periodical competitions, and 
medals for the successful entrants, not to mention free distributions 
of seeds and plants, the creadon of nurseries, tax-exemption granted 
in respect of land put under the plough or rendered fit for cultivation, 
slaughter of wolves and wild boars, protective measures against 
cattle-disease, purchase in foreign markets of animals for stud 
purposes: there was, in short, no form of activity for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture to which the government failed to address itself. 
Model stock-farms were set going; long-coated sheep imported from 
Spain, goats from Angora, horses from Algeria, milch-cows from 
Switzerland and Holland. 

To show how utterly behindhand our notions of horse-breeding 
had hitherto been, it is only necessary to recall the fact that of the 
three ancestors of the English racing thoroughbred, one. The 
Godolpliin Arabian, was a Barbary horse which had been presented to 
Louis the Fifteenth by the Bey of Tunis. The gentlemen of the 
Royal Stables failing to be impressed by his exceptional qualities, 
sold him to a water-carrier, and the water-carrier, in turn, passed 
him on to an Englishman. When he was seven, he found his way to 
Godolphin’s Stud-Farm where, by the mare Roxana, he had a 
wonderful colt named Lath. The most famous of his descendants 
was Eclipse, who made his debut at Epsom in 1769 and was never 
beaten. But while the English were thus experimenting with 
Barbary and Arab stock, modified by climate, exercise, care and 
speed trials, the French, at least since Cobbert’s day, had been in 
possession, particularly in Limousin, Auvergne and the south, of 
materials no less promising to work on, and still more abundant. 
But they did not make the same use of it. While their English 
neighbours were riding hard-a-gallop in the open air, they were 
prancing, caracolling and curvetting in their dandified riding- 
schools. At last, however, in 1763, Bertin started the Pompadour 
stables for breeding Arab thoroughbreds; the Prince de Lambesc, 
the chief equerry, reorganized, or restarted the Normandy stud- 
farms, while the Comte d’ Artois inaugurated race-meetings on the 
Plaine des Sablons and, subsequently, at Longchamp. The first 
veterinary school was opened at Lyons in 1761, under the manage- 
ment of Bourgelat, the second at Alfort, in 1765. Young, who came 
to inspect it, noted a large dissecting-room, several laboratories, 
anatomical collections and a model farm for experiments in cross- 
breeding and acclimatization. 
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Thus the land became fashionable again. Noble lords said good- 
bye to Court life and went back to the country to look after their 
farms. A certain Duke of La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt bragged 
tremendously about his splendid catde and his no less splendid 
harvests. In a declaration dated 1763} Louis the Fifteenth pro- 
claimed that the men who tilled the soil were the very salt of his 
kingdom. Buffon, du Tillet, Quesnay, Duhamel du Monceau kept 
him posted from day to day about farms and farming, and, on 
several occasions, he dipped into his own privy purse to provide 
them with the wherewithal to carry on the good work. But, as an 
outcome of this movement, the economists began to elaborate some 
high and mighty theory of intensive production. They were m ove 
with ‘rationalization’ these theorists, and they denounce as so 
much out-of-date Gothic lumber, all the old agricultural customs, 
because, by restricting the right to hold property, they arre e 
way to progress. The physiocrats clamoured for the a o ltion o 
these servile obligations, just as the liberals clamoure^ or e 
abolition of the guilds. In the town, as in the country, 1 ^.' vas , 
problem of the proletariat, in all its stark and bruta cru 1 y, 
the onward march of science was bringing to the fore. 

Ever since Loutchisky carried out his great mvestiga on » , 

distribution of rural property in the pre-Revolution 
formed the subject of a number of monographs. ne a e . ’ 

the districts of Sens and Bar-le-Duc, the department of le £ > 

Vire country, the bailiwick of Auxerre, the districts roun ' 

Saint Gaudens, Rennes, Fougeres and Vitre ha ee ^ f ,, sup ple- 
various first-rate and most learned investigators, who us y mQTe 
mented, and, generally speaking, confirmed, Loutcnis X ^ 

ambitious labours. It is now established beyond aU cavil, tha^n 

*789, the privileged classes owned no more included 

agricultural land area, if so much. Furthermore, land. The 

moorland and marsh, as well as purely ornamenta P ce nt 

land strictly under peasant proprietorship vane r0 • t j ie Vire 
m the department of le Nord, to 62 and 69 P er could only 

district. But it was very unevenly distributed. jf owners 

boast a cottage, a garden, a cow and a little bit o a natLira jiy be 
were allowed to fence in their holdings, they ' v0 , ence f or th, they 
encouraged to pay for improvements by whi > vou ],i be very 
would be the only ones to benefit. But then m eno ugh to 

much harder for those whose plot of ground was jji en , again, 
supply food for their livestock all the year throug 
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if it was easy enough to fence-in the more or less self-contained 
properties, or pieces of land belonging to one and the same holder 
it became an expensive and almost impracticable process where 
narrow strips of ground were concerned, or where the land was 
very much split up. On the other hand, the distribution of the 
commons provided an admirable opportunity for the poorer 
members of the parish to round-off their holdings, provided always 
that the distribution was worked on a basis favourable to the very 
small people, so much per household or so much per hearth, for 
example, and in a manner, moreover, that would debar the lord of 
the manor from pushing his right of selection to the extreme limit 
of the law, or the big men of the place, the prosperous small-holders, 
the ‘cocks of the village’, from grabbing all the plums for themselves. 
One need not be very deeply versed in rural matters, to realize that 
here were problems of exceptional gravity. 

‘Broadly speaking,’ writes Colonne, who was Intendant of Metz at 
the time, ‘workmen and day-labourers bear the same relation to the 
farmer, as limbs bear to the organism of which they are a part. We 
need not, therefore, trouble over-much about what happens to the 
workmen when we improve the farmer’s lot, for it may be taken as 
an invariable principle that, when you improve the output and 
standard of living in a given district you increase the comfort and 
well-being of all its inhabitants, no matter what their status and 
social condition. The adjustment comes about automatically, and 
it would argue a poor acquaintance with the nature of things to 
entertain the slightest doubt that such is the case.’ There you have 
liberal optimism in the full flush of its creative ardour, quite inno- 
cently giving expression to the devastating illusions of its youthful 
fecundity. Although temperament and principle disposed them to 
favour a ladical solution of their problems, the agricultural ministers, 
Bertin, Trudaine, and d’Ormesson, had the good sense not to let 
themselves be carried away by the doctrinaires, nor to defer unreser- 
vedly to their recommendations. After collecting all the evidence 
possible, and carrying out several detailed investigations, they 
adopted a policy of wise and cautious empiricism. 

At the very outset, they laid down, as the principle on which they 
intended to share out the commons, that they would adopt the 
customs most favourable to the poorer membeis of the community. 
For example, in 1770, Orceau de Fontette, Intendant of Caen, 
authorized that two pieces of moorland should be divided, in equal 
portions, among all the householders in the parish. Thereupon, 
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those among them who were better off than the rest demurred and 
demanded that the distribution should be carried out a res an 
land allotted pro rata to the tax-assessments. The minister s rep y 
puts the government’s theory in a nutshell. ‘The Contro er- en 
sees nothing in the arguments advanced by the landlords o 
him to alter his decision. . . . Every inhabitant is entit e o > 

equal share in the land to be divided. In conferring proper y 
on people who have hitherto had none, we give them an mteres 
something they can call their own; in this manner men ecome 
of families and good citizens.’ As to the enclosure o ere 
estate, the Council was careful not to establish any uni orm P 
dent straight away. From 1767 onwards, measures y er ® 
sively taken for Lorraine, les Trois Eveches, Barrois, / 

Flanders, Boulonnais, Champagne, Burgundy, ranc ^ 

Roussillon, Bearn and Corsica. Apart from the last three^me 
provinces concerned all belonged to tlie nort an , jt 

the rest of the kingdom was not touched. Furt ermore, ’ 
came to the point, the execution of the decrees was ! 
deferred and sometimes suspended sine die, m V1 ^ w ° b dme 
tions. Conflicting policies had the corners rubbe o wherever 
and natural attrition, and it may be taken as certain , ^ 

common pasturage was definitely called for by t ie . tQ 

Particular locality, there was_ sufficient opposition Ne * erthele f s it 
prevent the big men tyrannizing over the sma • $t j n the 

cannot be denied that there was a certain an ™ UI \? ons trances 
rural districts, and the echo of it is to be found m 

of *7 8 9- . •• .pern to make it 

At a first glance these internal diversities wo . nn tion of rural 

difficult, or impossible, to form any comprehensive French 

conditions as a whole. Nevertheless, if one COI ^Pp no -land, one is 
peasant with the peasants of central Europe an . ^ r ^ ora py j 

hound to admit that he was better off, both materia g a i n ed, 

than any of his class in other countries.. What t e P var j ous com- 
they gained at the expense of the nobility. Of a benefited most 
modifies in the market, it was farm-produce a g better clad, 
from the rise in prices. In a word, the country 10 " t j me during 
better fed and better housed than they had been a arU jj ca pped by 
the past hundred years. Although they were s k ec n absorbed 
the remnants of their old feudal obligations, they ^ c j ian ges, they 
tnto the propertied class by so natural a s ucc ^ sl ° wanted as a 
were so thoroughly accustomed to obtain w a 
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result of personal effort, and as the reward of their toil that, when 
the Revolution came, they never put forward any claim to share in 
Church property gratuitously, and, often enough, they evinced a 
strong unwillingness to purchase emigres’ belongings, because they 
looked on them as patrimonial property, of which the owners had 
been forcibly deprived. 

Civilization is a collective achievement. No one can understand 
the age if he fails to perceive that it rested on a material basis 
equally broad and equally firm, or better, on conditions of prosperity 
equally ample. In point of fact, the whole kingdom underwent a 
process of reconstruction. It was built up anew. Within a space of 
thirty years, ten thousand houses were put up in Paris. It was a 
new capital that rose up from the soil: the Faubourg Saint Honore, 
the Chaussee d’Antin, the Place de la Concorde, the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, the Ecole Militaire, the Rue de Provence, the Rues 
Bergere, Grange-Bateliere, Richer, Caumartin, Poissonniere, le 
Peletier, the Boulevards, the Odeon quarter. The Esplanade of the 
Invalides, the gardens of the Champs-Elysees, the Allees de l’Etoile 
- all these were brought into being at this time. Towns were trans- 
formed out of all knowledge. Montpellier, Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
Nantes, Rennes, Nancy, Metz, Strasburg, Orleans, Tours, Lorient, 
all the sights that delight our eyes with quarters nobly designed, we 
owe to the plans laid down by King Louis the Fifteenth’s Intendants: 
grateful prospects, sedate and gracious frontages, well-built houses, 
full of light and adorned with exquisite decorations. Nevertheless, 
as M. Georges Wildenstein has justly remarked, if we would explain, 
in a few words, what that peculiar quality is that imparts to the 
French Art of this period its grace and power, its universal ascend- 
ancy, it is not such words as ‘wit’, ‘charm’, ‘delight’, that we should 
employ in the first place, but 'words which connote far humbler 
things — sound sense, hard work, professional conscientiousness. 

Corporations existed, just as they had existed in Louis the Four- 
teenth’s day. There was the old Academie de Saint Luc with its 
confraternity of artificers and genre painters; the Academie Royale, 
which grouped together all who were endeavouring to qualify for a 
higher kind of occupation, no matter how many they might be, nor 
what their social status; it was at once a corporation where mutual 
assistance was obligatory, which watched over the interests of its 
members, and it was in every sense of the word, a school. The 
Cours Academiques, the Ecole Royale des Ellves Proteges, the Academie de 
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France in Rome, are all stages in that course of systematic instruction 
on which the lessons to be learned from the great masters of 
Antiquity set a fitting crown. The Salon, the only exhibition that 
counted, was organized by the Academy from whose members it was 
exclusively recruited. But what applied to painters, sculptors and 
engravers, also, thanks to the Academie Royale d’ Architecture, applied 
to architects. The Academies through their officers, were always in 
touch with the public authorities represented by the leading painter 
and the Director of Buildings. On them the King never wearied of 
showering words of encouragement, commands, grants of money, 
pensions, quarters in the Louvre, patents of nobility, crosses of 
Saint Michel. ‘Thus the artist, taken, as one may say, in the cradle, 
was tended, followed up, urged onward, yet, at the same time, ept 
within bounds, watched over . 9 It was a stern apprenticeship he had 
to undergo (Fragonard spent fourteen years in Boucher s stu 10), 
but such prolonged studies neither disheartened nor humiliate d im. 
He knew that in due time they would bring their reward m the 
shape of fame and material success. That modern affectation, t e 
alleged dread of estranging one’s own personality, had not yet een 
invented. Art-lovers, the King at their head, did not swear by any 
particular school, or any particular system; they had no pet octrmes 
to inculcate. Their originality struck one as the more rea 
it was non-aggressive. The artist made no claim to teach or re e 
society; he did not set himself up as a prophet; yet n ever was , 
so highly prized, so widely diffused, or so thorough y par 
parcel of everyday existence: never did the various era 
with it in such perfect harmony. Nor can one point o a 
instance in this reign where an artist was misunderstoo , o p 
cuted or allowed to starve. . . , • DO k e 

As the literary fraternity refrained from putting m co m- 

c anges in taste came about smoothly and peacefully- ^ ^ 

pare Riguad’s two great portraits, the one of Louis t e tumej 

c other of his successor. The same background, the sa samc 

e sam e imposing draperies of velvet and of ermm > train, 

accessories of majesty - crown, sceptre and the cn ° , portra it, 
adorned with fleurs-de-lis. But in Louis the Fourtee -^ ou ^ the 
c general effect is of something staid, firm, 5 . mantle is 
i teenth’s, on the other hand, everything is f 10 r< ? 5 the subject of 
oing raised, the drapery is stirring. Alert, full o ncnV; Art had 
o picture can scarcely restrain his impatience. essaying to 

bec “ accustomed to depict things at rest; here it “ 
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catch them on the wing, to seize the psychological moment, to 
portray vivacity and movement. 

The seventeenth century had been very fond of mythology in art; 
the eighteenth century loved it no less; but it loved it with a differ- 
ence. Gently it bade farewell to the warlike divinities, so virtuous 
and so imposing. Jupiter, Juno and Mars were quietly dethroned by 
Venus, Cupid, Amphitrite, Bacchus and Aurora, with all their 
attendant throng of Loves, Nymphs, Nereids, Fauns and Tritons. 
When Lemoyne was painting the ceiling of the Salon d’Hercule, he 
gave out that he was about to show how virtue uplifts man above 
himself and leads him on to immortality. When, however, he came 
to carry out his design, he transformed the Works and the Virtues into 
white statues soberly lined up on the edge of the canvas on a great 
marble balustrade. Beyond is an open sky of limpid azure, where 
pale clouds float and drift, and where gods and goddesses josde and 
squeeze one another in order to watch the hero’s chariot mounting 
ever higher and higher towards the throne where his bride, the 
recompense of all his toil, awaits him - Hebe crowned with roses. 
The apotheosis of Hercules is an enormous affair, fifteen feet by 
sixteen. Lemoyne banished all stucco ornamentation, all those 
sculptured compartments wherewith the seventeenth century, in 
imitation of the Renaissance, loved to encumber its ceilings. But 
the denizens of Olympus were destined to quit this grandiose setting 
for less extensive demesnes. Everywhere we shall again encounter 
goddesses with the whitest of flesh giving ear to the amorous dis- 
course of some ungainly deity with sun-tanned skin. Now they will 
be rising from the waves, now reclining with indolent grace on 
woolly clouds, and now, again, half-hidden in a maze of mist-blue 
verdure. Louis the Fourteenth had been portrayed as a Roman 
Emperor, and as a warrior. Nattier painted the daughters of Louis 
the Fifteenth as Hebe, Flora and Diana; Madame de Clermont as a 
Sultana; Madame de Pleneuf as Venus; and Mademoiselle Prevost 
as a Bacchante. 

Artists still betook themselves to Italy. There are so many Italies. 
This time it was the Venedans that attracted them, rather than 
Raphael, and rather than the Bolognese. To them they went for 
the secrets of light, for their tawny glow, their colouring rich with 
golden dust. But the great reveladon were the Rubens masterpieces, 
at Luxemburg, Crozat and Antwerp which Largilliere copied. Not 
that the French ardsts sought to reproduce his nude figures with 
their ample charms, it was not his vulgar display of fleshly opulence 
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they were fain, to borrow. They fined down his exuberances, they 
spiritualised him; but almost all came under the spell of his glamour, 
of Iris glorious light. He revealed to them the joy that dwells in 
colour, the delight that is born of movement. It was Rubens who 
introduced them to the Northern Schools. It was from Snyders that 
Desportes and Oudry, the animal painters, took their inspiration. 
Fragonard went to study Rembrandt in his native Holland, and, for 
a time, he was all for browns and golds, with the same decisively 
contrasted lights and shades. The most widely different schools, 
the most opposing talents, budded and blossomed in simultaneous 
profusion. What more splendid tribute could be paid to the glory of 
this age than to say that Boucher and Chardin, La Tour and 
Nattier, Fragonard and Greuze, Bouchardon and Pigalle, - all 
alike basked in the sunshine of its admiration. 

In the matter of urban planning, churches had long since lost 
their pride of place as the principal buildings of the town. Servan- 
doni built Saint Sulpice, and Soufflot the Pantheon, but Place 
Louis the Fifteenth in Paris, Place de la Bourse at Bordeaux, Place 
Stanislas at Nancy, Gabriel Louis, Here, Giral were responsible for 
• not hing but civic buildings, a palace, a warehouse, a theatre, an 
a queduct, pleasure-gardens with ornamental waters, flowers, trees 
and terraces. Mansart’s lessons were still remembered: uniformity o 
design, clearness of proportion, discretion in ornament. The tra r- 
bonal forms were still retained, but they were treated with an added 
touch of youthful elegance. But over and above the ornamental 
part, of the thing, rooms were better arranged. The architect was 
continually taking the sculptor into his confidence, an n0 
sculptor alone, but the painter, the cabinet-maker, the upho i s ere , 
ue gilder, the pottery dealer, the ironworker, the goldsmi . 
talk nowadays about fine-art and applied art. In ° U1 -i 
i teenth’s time such a distinction would have made peope 
n those days art was a necessity, just as much as ea n 
finking.. And so you met it everywhere; a table, a us , . 

c fair, a chest of drawers, a lock - all alike bore W1 n „ rea£ 
influence. This perfect interpenetration is the hall-mar 
artistic age. • 

We only have to compare a fine seventeenth.century £ j ie 

such as President Lambert’s in the lie Saint-Louis, wi R oa uelaurc 
ig houses of the later Paris - the hotel Biron, the ° e of life had 

“ h ° W ? rea * ly m0de ltlTSr £c m-e 

uerea. Less space was given up to mere display * LU 
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homely, more easily accessible, and there were plenty of smaller 
rooms, cheerful and cosy, rooms one could live in, and feel at home. 
In place of all the marble and elaborate stuccoing, there were panels 
of wood, painted in bright colours, framed with slender beading 
rounding away at the corners or branching out into delicate sprays. 
On this side and that, were mirrors that endlessly reflected the 
forms and faces of the company. If the architect purposely left 
some -wider spaces here and there, they were reserved entirely for 
tapestries, the royalest ever woven to delight the eye. Beauvais, 
Aubusson, the Gobelins, the Savonnerie rivalled one another in 
producing masterpieces of their art. De Troy, Boucher, Oudry, 
Natoire spent no small part of their lives in drawing designs for 
tapestries. Had it not been for the famous Amours des dieux, the 
Fetes italiennes and the Fetes ckinoises, Boucher would fill a far smaller 
place on the roll of Fame. As for the painter only little nooks and 
corners were left for him. A space above the doorway, a circular or 
an oval frame, or a panel betwixt two windows. ‘Drawing-room 
artists’, David would call them, contemptuously. Well, so they were. 
But why the scorn? As far as the dwelling-house was concerned, the 
eighteenth century is the last that can be said to have created a 
style; not an abstract style, not a regimented, strait-jacketed affair, 
rigid with formulas and dogmas, but a spontaneous adaptation of 
every part of the decorative scheme to a certain manner of living. 
Detached from their setting, the pastorals of Boucher attract a 
greater degree of attention than they were intended to excite, and 
they suffer in consequence. This little world of dimpled Cupids, and 
plump grisetles , is not intended to be looked at through a magnifying 
glass. We must imagine the whole thing back in its appropriate 
surroundings, bordered with grotto-work and flowering palms, in 
salons of willow-green or pearly grey, just a delicious detail in a 
much vaster ensemble which gives it its meaning and its charm. 

And here, beneath all these decorated walls and ceilings, are 
divers articles of furniture, in light-coloured woods, and innocent of 
bronze: comfortable chairs, with good elbows, easy to carry about: 
the bergere, the marquise, the fauieuil a poudrer; beds without posts, 
beds d la duchesse and d la polonaise; big chests of drawers, bulging 
and bellying, adorned with designs in Chinese lacquer-work; and a 
whole regiment of little tables: the chiffonier e, the dressing-table, 
the haricot, the night-table, the card-table, the afternoon tea-table, 
the work-table. The days had gone by when Louis the Fourteenth 
battened upon ragouts brought in, ill-cooked and half-cold, with a 
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flourish of trumpets, from distant kitchens. Nowadays, they dined 
and supped in well-warmed rooms, secure from interruption. ‘The 
long tranquil reign of' Louis the Fifteenth’, says Antonin Careme 
who had charge of Talleyrand’s kitchens, ‘was the Golden Age of 
la grande cuisine frangaise? Cookery was a fine-art, worthy of its 
compeers; and so it was inspired by the same enthusiasms. At the 
close of the century, the craze for ruins was at its height, in the cook’s 
domain as well as in the landscape gardener’s. Careme, a noted 
architect in sugar, made himself famous by presenting Hubert 
Robert’s reproductions of ancient buildings in caramel and nougat. 

The folk that dwelt in these houses were the real conquerors of 
Europe; a Europe so closely welded and so truly one that, even 
when its princes went to war, they could not disunite it. Versailles, 
in those days, was all predominant. La Granja, Wurtzburg, Mainz, 
Anspach, Bayreuth, Stuttgart, Bruhl, Sans-Souci, Parma, Warsaw 
with its Saxon Electors - all were French. Frederick the Great, 
Grimm, the Prince de Ligne, Casanova, the Abbe Galiani, Catherine 
the Second, Walpole, Maria Theresa, Joseph the Second wrote a 
French that was always very, and often extraordinarily, good. But 
our civilization is so humane that it, alone of all others, can lead each 
nation to develop, and bring to perfection, whatever is most truly 
and most finely national within its core. The sworn enemy of coarse 
and overweening vanity, it neither stifles nor oppresses; it kindles 
the mind and refines the senses. First and foremost, it is a code of 
manners, the ideal of the gentleman, an ideal whose aim is so to 
acquire the art of social life as to know how to behave in every 
circumstance that may befall, no matter how critical or unforeseen 
it be. Then again it taught one how to be, and how to do, without 
drawing attention to oneself; how to shine oneself by making others 
shine. Hence those festas of conversation, of fine discourse, of clever 
dialectic; all that profusion of attentions, of courtesies, of discerning 
praise. Hence, too, the incomparable savour of those anecdotes of 
Chamfort’s in which he shows us how ready-witted were those 
ancestors of ours, how unerring their repartee, how easy and imper- 
turbable their bearing, how keen their sense of reality and truth. 

This society, so brilliant, so richly endowed, did not even know the 
meaning of hypocrisy. The French which it spoke rang clear and 
true, without preciosity, or over-emphasis or bombast; we may, 
indeed, add, till Rousseau’s day, without picturesque or poetic 
adornment. Never was there a language better fitted to express the 
inner motions of the heart, the subtler secrets of the soul. The skilful 
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could use it with the precision of an anatomist poising his scalpel. I 
know not whether human dignity was somewhat abated thereby. 
At all events the mirror was held up to the age, and the age saw 
itself as it was, without prudery, prejudice or fear, in all its naked 
reality. More effectively than a whole brigade of bawdy chroniclers, 
it was an honest artillery-officer who succeeded in saddling the age 
with its traditional reputation for depravity. People confessed to 
immodesty, to sensuality, to kicking over the conjugal traces; but 
the beauty, and the scandal, of Liaisons dangereuses, is the marriage of 
evil, the consorting together of man and woman for the cold-blooded 
pursuit of pleasure and the gymnastics of the passions. It is sin 
committed, not from love, or weakness, but as a game, for the 
pleasure of talking about it; it is a frigid and calculated affair, like a 
problem in science or mathematics. When it reaches these lengths, 
vice loses itself in a longing for nirvana: characters and action are 
pushed to that extreme limit at which, as M. Giraudoux has said, 
things go where the French people do not like them to go, to the 
region where lawlessness reigns supreme. That is why this book, 
for all its lucidity, is, from the historian’s point of view, a misleading 
book. 

Even at its most licentious, the age did not lose all regard for 
elegance and moderation, and among the little group of grands 
seigneurs whose wealth and indolence gave them leisure to cultivate 
their vices, a thousand cross-currents - frivolity, fashionable pur- 
suits, indifference, fear of ridicule - would have hindered them from 
wallowing in any thorough-going slough of perversion. After the 
Regency, there was nothing to compare with the poisoning scandals, 
or the bestial debauchery of bygone ages. ‘The French,’ wrote 
Duclos in 1751, ‘are the only people who can indulge in depravity 
and yet, in their inmost hearts, keep free from corruption and main- 
tain their courage unimpaired; tire only people in whom heroic 
qualities can subsist side by side with pleasure, luxury and self- 
indulgence. If their virtues lack consistency, their vices lack root. 
The same frivolity which hinders the development of their talents 
and virtues, preserves them from cruel and premeditated crime.’ 
Senac de Meilhan, who, in 1787, presented the world with his 
Considerations ; sur les Mceurs , portrays a society still more effete, still 
more artificial and bored, with all its resources for diversion and 
delight exhausted. Scarcely a page, but he returns to harp on what 
he calls its sexagenarian character. ‘Don’t look for genius,’ he says, 
‘or for wit, or for a strong character in what they call “ la bonne 
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compagnie People possessing those advantages and those good 
qualities would meet with, a cool reception there. They would be 
like fish out of water. . . “£a bonne compagnie ” somehow reminds 
one of the gardens at Marly where the trees arc clipped into balls, 
and so carefully trimmed, so that not a single leaf protrudes beyond 
its neighbour. If one of these puny trees began talking to some proud 
giant of an oak, imagine how it would remonstrate with it, horrified 
at seeing its vigorous branches spreading far and wide in such a law- 
less, haphazard fashion. The little Marly tree would make use of 
some expression as this: “Oh, but this is not good form, you know!” * 

People have called the eighteenth century the century of sensi- 
bility. But sensibility is not sentiment. A ‘sensible’ or sensitive 
spirit is one which recognizes the occasions which call for sentiment, 
which seeks them out, and if need be, invents them, though this 
would more properly come into the category of Romanticism. It is 
the dawn, not the day. Racine had written the drama of love: 
Marivaux proceeded to write the love’s comedy. He depicted it in 
its early stages, when it was still alloyed with mortification, mock- 
modesty and vanity. By combining these elements, he got all manner 
of chcmico-physiological effects which it would be very difficult to 
discern under ordinary conditions. That is why he stands alone 
among the writers of his day. People hankered after more real 
heroes. In Manon Lescaut (1731), love is not a mysterious, magical 
something that raises a man above himself; there, the pure and 
sovereign passion is at grips -with poverty, with little meannesses of 
character and all the trials and tribulations of mundane existence. 
Manon and her chevalier love each other so passionately that they 
lose caste and go down the social scale owing to the very persistence 
of their love. What set one up against a character like Valmont 
was his cold-blooded self-possession, his tactics - he knew so well 
how to play his cards! What, on the other hand, is so moving about 
Des Grieux’s love for Manon or, to take an instance from real life, 
the love of Julie de Lespinasse for a man like Guibert, is precisely 
that life baulks them - that they are ‘up against things’ - at every 
turn. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse loves, but she suffers, she repines, 
she cries aloud. She counts the letters she receives. Her very life 
depends on the postman. ‘There is a certain letter-carrier who, for 
a year past, has been putting me in a fever.’ 

Guibert had made his debut on the scene as a man of boundless 
promise. He wrote an Essai de Tactique , and people said he was going 
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to be another Frederick the Great. Eloquence, high tragedy were 
going to take on a fresh lease, under the fire of his genius. Mademoi- 
selle de Lespinasse began by admiring him. Before very long she 
came to rate him at his proper value, which was fair to middling, 
and to realize that he was but an addled hero. The disappointment 
did not kill her love; it did but add to its trials: 

‘You are not a friend to me; you never can be. I have absolutely 
no faith in you. You have wrought me the deepest and most 
agonizing wrong that could ever afflict and rend a steadfast heart; 
you are robbing me, maybe for ever, at this very moment, of the one 
consolation which Heaven had granted me for the days I still may 
have to live. Well then, what am I to say to you? You have filled 
the cup to overflowing: the past, the present, the future offer me 
nothing but sorrow, regret, remorse. Well, man ami, I know it all, I 
fancy. I have weighed it all, and yet I am drawn to you by an 
attraction, by feelings which, abhor them as I may, are yet as potent, 
as ineluctable as doom and destiny. Mon ami, I love you, as one 
ought to love, wildly, madly, with transport and despair.’ 

So her life went on, now down in the depths, now up to the skies 
that is to say she was still, and always, in love. Repentance, hatred, 
jealousy, remorse, scorn for herself and him - all these torments she 
endured. There were some days when she fancied she was cured. 
She hears a little music; she is calm, she has forgotten at last, and 
she must needs celebrate her release. Then on comes the madness 
again, more fiery than ever. ‘You know quite well that when I hate 
you, it really is that I love you to such a degree that I lose my 
reason.’ Or again, ‘I suffer, I love you and I am waiting for you.’ 

The closest friends of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Marmontel, 
Condorcet, Turgot, never knew in detail the drama of her love affair. 
She would sometimes surprise them with her outbreaks of temper, 
but they put them down to the absence of her first lover, M. de Mora. 
D’Alembert himself, greatly as it imported him to know the truth, 
never penetrated the mystery until he came to read certain papers 
that he came upon after his friend’s death. Up to the very last, 
she had the courage to see people. One warm spring morning as 
she was crossing the Tuileries, she suddenly began to look back with 
regretful longing on the former promptings of her heart: 

‘I do not want to love strongly any more; I will love gently,’ 
and then she added, as if to correct herself, ‘but never weakly.’ Oh 
rare and lamentable victim! How much more representative or, if 
you will, how much more ordinary, is this Madame Geoffrin, whose 
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salon, for twenty-five years, was the best organized, and the most 
complete of all. To be sure her husband did not count for much in 
her life. He was manager at the Saint-Gobain glass-works, a very 
wealthy man, very useful, very well off, and a particularly poor 
conversationalist. As he never had anything to say at table, no one 
noticed his departure. Madame GcofFrin’s outstanding quality 
was her clearness of vision, her good, sound sense. She had, as the 
saying goes, her head screwed on the right way. Horace Walpole, 
who had seen a lot of her, before attaching himself to Madame du 
Deffand, liked her immensely, and he invariably speaks of her as 
one of the best brains, one of the most understanding people, he 
had ever met. ‘I never saw, in the whole of my existence, anyone 
who could put her finger so unerringly on people’s foibles, their 
vanities and shams; anyone who could make you see them so clearly, 
or bring them home to you so convincingly.’ She was very much the 
mistress in her own house, with an eye on everything, an authorita- 
tive manner and a sharp tongue for transgressors. With a word, she 
would pull up any discussions that seemed to be drifting on to 
dangerous ground. She herself compared her mind to a reel that 
unwound itself by degrees. This wise, deliberate way of hers, was 
undoubtedly her most salient characteristic. ‘Mustn’t pull down the 
old house, before we’ve put up the new one,’ was one of her sayings. 
One little incident reveals her to the life. It outraged her ideas of 
seemliness and order that Falconet’s bust of Diderot should show him 
without a wig, so she had a marble one added. Noisiness, rowdyism, 
any sort of rushing about, put her dreadfully on edge. One of her 
habituis, Stanislas Poniatowski, had to become King of Poland 
before she could make up her mind to travel. She was then seventy- 
seven and had never been farther than Fontainebleau. 

Madame Geoffrin lived in the Rue Saint Honore. Across the 
river, in the Rue Princesse, dwelt someone else who was quite an 
unimportant person socially and who, though not so well-off, was 
just as much of a home-bird; one of those Parisians who never go 
outside their own parish, who look on Saint-Cloud as the end of the 
world, and get Nature to come to them in the shape of a pear from 
Montreuil, or a pound of peaches or a bundle of herbs for the stock- 
pot. The person in question was called Jean Baptiste Chardin. 
And now we are right down on the plain, honest homely level. 
Chardin was the son of a master-carpenter. He tells us about himself 
in his paintings, quite easily and naturally. There he is, an honest, 
good-natured fellow, happy, easy in his mind, thoroughly at home 
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amid the familiar objects that surround him. Hard by, a mother is 
teaching her little one to say grace and the child, with its little hands 
clasped, is softly babbling its little prayer; through a half-open door 
come sounds from the kitchen, water on the boil, a drinking-cup let 
fall, a servant polishing something, or putting down a basket of 
‘shopping’ on the table. This painter of little, lowly things is the 
most majestic of masters. He informs his work with a virtue, a 
rectitude, a purity of heart which compel our admiration and respect. 
He had but one great sorrow in his life; his son’s death. To see a 
Chardin exhibition is to see and understand what the lives of the 
working people really are; how industrious they are, how provident, 
and how deep their self-respect and their sense of honour. ‘Not a 
woman of the working-classes comes there,’ says a brochure of 1741, 
‘who does not imagine she is looking at an “abstract and brief 
chronicle” of herself, of her own home life, her way of going on, her 
daily occupations, her moral code, the behaviour of her children, 
the contents of her rooms, the things she wears.’ 

That is the sort of thing which brings back the poetry to an age 
that is too rich, too pampered at least so far as its upper classes are 
concerned and, in a single word, too materialistic. Are we fain to 
discover where the spirit dwelt? Well, there are excellent bishops of 
the Church, but they were administrators, not apostles. Shall we 
find it among the revolutionaries? They were sleek and well-fed, 
academicians, people living comfortably on their incomes. They 
were threatened with gaol? All humbug. They are safe enough. 
All this practical outlook on things, all this common sense, all this 
optimism and complacent feeling of security would exhaust our 
patience did we not find in the country nobility, the middle-classes 
and the working population, a compensating feeling for the sacred- 
ness of home, the infinite tenderness of family love, with all the cares, 
the sorrows, the sacrifices and the anxieties which it brings in its 
train. 

Prints, memoirs, portraits, letters, enable us to reconstruct in 
all its details, what the life of the family actually was. Monsieur 
Edmond Pilon has given us a very enlightening account of it, but 
perhaps the richest of all the sources on which he has drawn for his 
facts consists in the housekeeping-books, the old-fashioned family 
records in which, day in and day out, when his labours were over, 
and the children put to bed, the father of the family would note 
down, in due order, the divers events that happened within the 
family circle; births, first communions, sales of land, what work was 
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a-doing, illnesses, deaths, and so on. Cropping up among these 
prosaic, day-to-day observations, you sometimes come across bits of 
advice, reflections on people and things, something, maybe, to be 
read and pondered by the eldest son. What charming pages people 
- and some of the most sceptical people at that - have written 
about their parents. We all know what a ‘to-do’ Voltaire had with 
his father and mother; yet, turn up the philosophic dictionary under 
‘Fathers’, ‘Mothers’, ‘Children’, and you will be amazed to see the 
deep feeling of veneration and respect, not without a spice of the 
comic, with which young Arouet treats of this great and noble 
subject. Take Diderot; how deep and genuine the emotion with 
which he brings before us the worthy cutler of Langres, welcoming, 
with tears in his eyes, his little Denis as he comes back from school 
with a whole armful of prizes and coutonnes. And Caron the clock- 
maker, the father of Beaumarchais. And Favert the pastrycook. 
What ties of affection, ay, and what pride! ‘I simply dote on my 
son,’ says Robert de Saint Victor, a magistrate. 

Of all the writers of the Old Regime, Retif de la Bretonne,. son 
of a ploughman turned printer, is the only one who had combined 
experience of the life of the peasant and the town-worker. His 
father had long been expressing a wish to get away from the country 
and settle down with a wife in Paris, but the grandfather had stood 
. in the way, and brought pressure on him to marry the girl he a 
chosen for him. When the son passed his word that he would do as 
he wished, the old man softened and drew close to him: 

‘Depend on it,’ he said, as they walked back together to e 
farm, ‘depend on it, my son, that as you have honoured your lather, 
so will your children honour you.’ , 

Then he explained the reasons of his conduct. What e wan • ® 
was that his son should stay on the land, stay on and keep up e 
honour of the family name, there, in the place in which his ore ears 


had made themselves respected. 

‘We are working people, and glad of it I am. The wor ■ g man 
the salt of the earth. It is he who pays the taxes, who does the wore, 
who sows and reaps, carries on trade, builds houses an ma ' es , 
things people want. The right to be a drone is a poor sort ° ”§ ’ 
Don’t let us pine for it. You’ve seen some of the nobi by ou 
at la Puisaye, gaiters and hobnailed boots, wearing an ^ 

sword, nearly dying of hunger and yet ashamed to do ajo 
Do you want to be like one of them?’ ofnrpcTiH 

Side by side with that, let us quote a little story a 
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Ritif tells in one of his Nutts. One evening, in the Rue de L’Egypt- 
ienne, he fell in with a priest who, coming along attended by a little 
choir boy, was taking the sacrament to a dying man. Retif went too, 
joining in the responses. When they reached the Rue Verdet they 
climbed up a staircase to the fifth floor of one of the houses, where a 
poor wood-sawyer had his humble dwelling: 

‘My brother , 5 said the priest, ‘you have lived a virtuous but a hard 
life here below. Put your trust in God’s merciful goodness. You 
have had nothing but trials and tribulations in this world; the bless- 
ings await you in the next. When one has borne with resignation, 
so many ills. . . 

‘But , 5 said the dying sawyer, ‘I’ve been the happiest of men: 
I’ve had the best of wives, good children, plenty of work, good 

health. . . . Why, I’ve been one of the lucky ones 5 

No social envy, no jealousy, no bitterness. The principle of 
paternal authority makes of every man ‘the head of a family who 
stands erect in his own right by virtue of the hereditary worth which 
he represents, and which he hands on to his successors. He is inferior 
to no man and superior to none. He is what he is.’ 

There are hundreds of examples to draw from. Here is one. The 
Due de Croy (he it is who tells the tale) was invited to the wedding 
of His Serene Highness, the Prince de Conde. After dancing all 
night long, the bride and bridegroom and their friends packed 
themselves into a tilt-cart, drove out of the Palais Bourbon and, 
picking up a friend who lived in the Place Vendome on their way, 
set out for Vanves, where the bride, Charlotte de Rohan-Soubise, 
had decided she would spend the day. There, they had rides on the 
roundabout, made no end of a din and wandered at large about the 
village. At last they fell in with a wedding party of peasants on their 
way to church. Villagers and royalty mingled together, and went 
into church like one party. The cure made them all a nice little 
speech, and, when it was all over, they went off and feasted together. 
In the delightful and most veracious description which M. Lenotre 
gives of old time France and the people of other days, in his volume 
entitled Gens de la Vieille France, he rightly insists on the cordial trust, 
the perfectly simple and natural mode of address, the absolute good 
humour and kindliness which subsisted among all classes and which 
made travellers from Germany and England open their eyes in 
amazement. 

Among the lettres de cachet which M. Funck-Brentano has disin- 
terred, the authenticity of which he has fully established, a very large 
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number were granted at the request of quite humble families. A 
glazier, a plumber, a fan-dealer, a tripe-merchant, or a herb-seller 
implores the King to put a son or a daughter under lock and key, so 
as to correct their undesirable proclivities, or keep them away from 
dangerous company. Was not the King, as one female suppliant 
expressed it, the preserver of families? He was; of all families. 

Of course it would be easy enough to quote examples of a different 
character, more racy, or more risky, or stories of grander peop e. 
Was it not Madame d’Houdetot who, speaking of her marriage, said 
‘I got married so as to go into society, to attend dances, to be in t e 
swim, to go to the opera and the play.’ Chamfort, somewhere, or 
other, tells a story about the Princesse de Soubise, how, after lvlI1 t> 
twenty-two years apart from her husband, she sent him a ta young 
man whose years were about as many, and who presented m wi a 
note which read: ‘Monsieur, behold your son! Going one e er 
than Chamfort, the Goncourts quote a letter from a omtesse e 
Maugiron to her husband, which ran like this, I write you eca ^ e 
I have nothing to do; I leave off because I have not mg. ° s y> 
Yours Sassenage, very sorry to be Maugiron. These s ^ or ^’ ^ 
some more of the same kidney, have been driven to ea • 
they have been so often repeated, people have come o 
account for everything and apply to everyone. As a i ma e > 

as soon as we get away from the narrow circle o e ‘familv’ 
it is quite clear that France as a whole was. not corrup . r- 

lived on, so revered and so firmly established, t a e 
which it stood lent a grandeur to the very lowliest o ves. 

It was not there that the evil lurked. It is a very su v j s i on . 
too long a period of prosperity tends to blur ouraccura ... . Qn 
It makes us forgetful of the foundations on which our ^ 

rests. Such things as invasion, revolt or extreme ' ’ for 

compel us to direct our thoughts to the con 1 o Theories 

security and wealth. Necessity is the mother of mven ' D f a 

stand or fall by the acid test of hard facts. Living m t 

polite, wealthy and well-organized society, never avi eats 0 f a 
up with the insults of a coarse brute of an invader, o a bun- 

bloodthirsty revolutionary, quite content with e possible of 
dandy convinced that all was for the best, in t e , fortune 

worlds, the Frenchman of 1760 began to think t a f or man’s 

would last for ever, that all things requisite an n ^ themselves 
comfort here on earth came into being and pre easily and 

of their own accord, that things would always go 
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smoothly, provided they were not wilfully interfered with. In 
other words a knowledge of the laws of Nature and the progress of 
Science turned the laws, restraints and experience of past ages into 
so much useless and odious lumber. Doubtless Voltaire made a 
laughing-stock of Pangloss, but, barring earthquakes and Bulgars, 
not one of the ills that fell to Candidas lot, but could be put down to 
fanaticism, or the Jesuits, or ignorance, or to Freron and his mob. 
People have said that the snug and comfortable France of Louis 
Philippe’s days, was bored to tears. Louis the Fifteenth’s France 
was much too witty to indulge in yawning. It beguiled the time by 
talking in the air. 

It is not the people’s business to guide the ship of State. It is the 
King’s. That, a hundred and twenty years after the Fronde , a citizen 
of the Rue Mazarine should have had never a thought for Broussel 
and the barricades, need not astonish or anger any man. But it 
would have been astonishing, it would have been a grave matter, 
if the King had thought no more about them. For the King, 
who embodied the idea of the nation, of the nation down the ages, 
also symbolized its permanence, its memory and its foresight. The 
crisis of 1770 was about to put Louis the Fifteenth to the test. In 
the light of it we shall be able to pronounce our verdict. We know 
the man already. What the King was, we shall shortly learn. 
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THE KING 

The King was now sixty. Death had been busy with those around 
him. His beloved daughter, Madame the Infanta, his son, us 
daughter-in-law, the eldest of his grandsons, and the best: at al 
these the Leveller had struck, blow upon blow. In 1764, Madame de 
Pompadour succumbed to an attack of inflammation of the ungs. 
For a whole week she lay like one choking, fighting for reat , 
spitting blood and thinking that every fit of coughing would be her 
last. She uttered no complaint. She dictated her wis es, set ler 
accounts in order, consigned her animals to Buffon, distri ute rer 
jewellery, sent for a priest, and sought pardon of her us an. 
On the very last day of her life she asked her women to put a mu 
rouge on her cheeks to hide her pallor. Then, as her con essor w 
about to depart, she said to him: 

‘Stay a little longer; we will go together.’ _ . 1 . 

The law forbade that a dead body should be kept in a r °y a ’ 

scarcely, therefore, had the Marquise closed her eyes, w _ 
serving-men came and bore her hurriedly away upon a > 
only a thin sheet to cover her, so that all the outline 0 er y _ 
visible. A service was held in the church of Notre-. ana , a 
sailles, and the body was interred in Paris. The . S aW ay. 
window in his study and watched the procession as it mo 

l dreadful Jght; blowing a hurricane. The ^caug^up 

the ram and fiercely dashed it to earth again, tn roaches 

m the gale. In the darkness, Louis stood and h s t ene s jj ent he 
as they rattled along on the uneven cobbles. When a streaming 
turned and closed the balcony door. Great tears we 
down his cheeks. r . j 0 f twenty 

That,’ he said, ‘was all I could do for her, a ri 

Whither now was he to turn to refuge?. He ^ et0 0 f charity, 
Queen. Her whole life had been spent in doing 0 f tenderness, 
and, now, until she died, she gave him four m ° re /f n w hose story 
He also conceived a regard for Madame de e ’ vef purest 
Marmontel has related. These were months 01 
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friendship. She came to see him at the palace, she often wrote to 
him, and lent him books and led him on to talk. She questioned him 
as to his tastes, and interrogated him about his past. He asked her 
what sort of post she would like at Court. 

‘The Princesse d’Armagnac’s,’ she said, without hesitation. 

‘You are very young to take the place of a friend who beheld my 
birth, who has held me on her knees and whom I have loved from my 
cradle upwards. You must take the time, Madame, to win my 
confidence; I have been so often deceived.’ 

Another day, she began talking to him about his mistresses and 
asked him if he had really been fond of the Marquise. 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘I never really loved her.’ 

‘But you kept her with you as long as she lived.’ 

‘Yes; if I had sent her away, it would have been the death of her.’ 
He was afraid of being alone. But instead of gathering round him 
to win him back, his children studied to avoid him. While he lived, 
the Dauphin adopted the atdtude of the heir presumptive who 
strongly disapproves of everything done by the present wearer of 
the crown. When he died, the Due de Berry took his place as heir. 
He was a big, good sort of fellow enough, who meant no harm. 
Like his brother he thought it incumbent upon him to keep aloof 
and wear a disapproving expression. With increasing years, the 
King’s daughters had grown shrewish and crabbed in temper. 
Madame Adelaide could not keep still. In a single half-hour she 
would be busy with a dozen different things. She was energetic, 
loud and coarse in her speech. Privately, she used to say that 
Laverdy was a scoundrel and called Madame de Pompadour 
Mamma Strumpet. She deafened the King with her reproaches 
and recriminations. Madame Louise had entered the Carmelite 
Convent at Saint Denis. This was a great grief to Louis the Fifteenth. 
Hardly a week went by but he went to take her sweetmeats and 
cakes; but he was afraid lest she should come under the thumb of 
some ambitious clerics who might make use of her to try and in- 
fluence his policy. In this dreary desert, who would replace the 
faithful friend of former days? 

Madame du Barry, or to give her her real name, Jeanne Becu, 
was born at Vaucouleurs in 1743- Her father was reputed to have 
been a monk in the Picpus monastery, J. B. Gomard de Vaubemier, 
in religion Frere Ange. Thanks to some rich protectors, the mother 
was enabled to have her child, whose name was Jeanne, brought up 
by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, with whom she remained for 
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seven or eight years. We next hear of her as companion to a Madame 
Delay de la Garde, the widow of a tax-farmer. The son of the 
house took a fancy to her, and she became his mistress, wit e 
result that she was turned out neck and crop. She then ecame a 
shop-girl and, later on, a fashion-plate designer. A Comte Jean u 
Barry, a personage with an unsavoury reputation, too ' er awa 
and installed her in the Rue de Jussieu. She was now thorougmy 
in the swim and received among her guests, Crebillon, ui > 
Colie, the aged Moncrif, the Dues de Duras and Ric e eu, 
Comte de Thiard and the Comte de Bissy. It was easy to get tn 
entree to Versailles. Did Jeanne Becu go there alone or 1 1C 
take her? The second is the likelier hypothesis. One clay, 
great piece of luck, she came face to face with the ng. 
much struck with her and sent someone to ask her for a J’ en 
The liaison proceeded discreetly, but swiftly. Jean du ar ^ 
married man, so they got his young brother, Guillaume, 
from Languedoc. He, in return for a respectable 9 ut £ 
married her, and immediately afterwards, without exe _ 

marital rights, returned to his very much smartene up - 
seat. Furnished, now, with a name and a tide, Madame ^ 
was introduced, presented, officially admitted to G ° urt > JT 
m the little apartments on the second floor (Apri » J7 9r , 

•They say that I am Sainte-Foix's successor,' Louis is said to 

remarked to a friend. 

Yes, Sire, just as you are Pharamond’s.’ Never was 

. ^hat is a neat story, too neat, probably, to be u - ^ p ou i 

•it more necessary to take things with a grain o sa • werCj in 

things that were put into circulation about the avo ,• me ntary 
pomt of fact, the joint work of the Choiseul an chosen 

chques. They would have put up with it if the _ j x ; s s hop- 

the Duchesse de Gramont, but they could not forgiv se , f ou l- 
Sud- The pamphlets gave her out to be a prostitu e, 
mouthed creature, rotten to the core, 


Tous nos laquais l’avaient eue 
Lorsque, trottant dans la rue, 

Vingt sous offerts a sa vue 

La determinaient d’abord. ^ re course 

Nevertheless Madame Claude Saint-Andre, who Sfike and very 
o the most unimpeachable evidence, has drawn a d’Aiguillon 
different picture for us. One day, for example, tne u 
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presented a chevau-leger belonging to his company, a certain M. de 
Belleval, who desired to put in a plea for a man who had deserted. 
‘Madame du Barry/ writes the petitioner, ‘was one of the prettiest 
women of the Court, where there were pretty women in abundance, 
and, certainly, the most seductive in every attribute of her person. 
Her hair, which she often wore unpowdered, was of the loveliest 
blond hue, and she had such a profusion she did not know what to do 
with it. Her eyes were blue, with a frank and caressing expression 
that lingered on the person she was talking to, as though she were 
scanning his face to see what effect her words were having on him. 
She had a delicious nose, a tiny mouth and a skin of dazzling white- 
ness. One soon fell beneath her spell, and that is what happened to 
me, and to such an extent that I almost forgot what I had come for, 
in the delight of gazing upon her.’ 

However, the officer pulled himself together and explained the 
nature of his request. 

‘I promise you I will speak to the King about it/ Madame du Barry 
replied, ‘and I hope His Majesty will not refuse to exercise his 
clemency.’ 

Then, after a little polite conversation, she dismissed them. 
M. d’Aiguillon bowed and kissed her hand, saying: 

‘This is for the Captain. Is there nothing for the Company?’ 

Laughingly she put out her hand for Belleval to kiss. 

Madame du Barry was kind, unpretentious and without malice. 
She wished no harm to anybody, liked to do what she could for 
people and was the first to laugh at the songs that were composed 
about her. Accounts are unanimous in giving praise to her un- 
bounded charity, her sweetness and her readiness to forgive and 
forget. Her friends worshipped her enthusiastically. ‘You are one 
of Nature’s privileged ones/ wrote one of them to her. ‘Your beauty 
is like your kindness. They will both live as long as you do.’ The 
Comte d’Espinchal, the Marquis de Bouille and Talleyrand add a 
few touches to that. ‘Both in private and in public her behaviour is 
most decorous,’ said the first. ‘Her tone had nothing common about 
it; still less anything vulgar/ said the second. As for the third, 
he put her far above Madame de Pompadour, both in speech and 
manners. ‘Though not so well educated, Madame du Barry spoke 
with considerable correctness. . . She liked talking, and she had 
acquired the knack of telling a story with a good deal of vivacity.’ 

For the rest, whether at Versailles or Louveciennes, she read a 
great deal, taught herself, kept her ears open and cleverly steered 
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clear of dangerous subjects. She had a natural instinct for dress and 
adornment; she knew how to keep a group of people entertained, to 
preside over a dinner table, to distract and console the King. But 
she was totally ignorant of politics. The detestation with which, 
from the very outset, the Due de Choiseul regarded her, remains 
something of a mystery. Doubdess he was led astray by die jealous 
attitude of his sister, Madame de Gramont. Be that as it may, some 
of the devices to which he descended to affront Madame du Barry 
and to set people violendy against her were puerile enough in all 
conscience. To get her presented, Richelieu had all the trouble in 
the world to find a sponsor who would pass muster. It came to his 
having to go down to the country and dig out an old Comtesse de 
Bearn, an intrepid litigant, with an enormous family, up to her eyes 
in debt and quite willing to sell her services for hard cash. But, 
even so, Choiseul nearly persuaded her to take to her bed at the last 
moment. None of the ladies of the Court were present at the 
ceremony, but next day the Due gave a brilliant reception at 
house, at which the big Society people pretended to be tumbling 
over one another. Naturally there was a reaction against a t is, 
and all the minister’s enemies henceforth made a point o paying 
the favourite the most assiduous attention. In this way s c ca me ° 
be the centre of the anti-parliamentary party, nay cveno t e iurc 

party. She was accused of having turned Louis the ‘ teen a ° al ” s 

the magistrates, just as if the quarrel between the awyers aa 
Crown had not been going on for half a century, an as ... 

were not envenomed enough as they were! cnac ] ^ 
who saw a great deal of Madame du Barry roun a ou . 
passes, on her actions, a verdict which seems to be w o y J • 
‘The most important events that took place during ier asc ’ 

passed before her eyes like the figures of a Shadow Show, 
no part in them and they only lingered on as a vague mem y 

mind. Though nothing in her youth and upbringing a 

her against vice, though want and evil counsels a e ^ sQ ’ 

she never wrought anyone any ill, though she was we a anc j 

Such moderation is remarkable, considering er P , 
entitles her to the indulgence of even the severest jug- 
The Comte de Lasteyrie possesses a portrait o , j t k e 

by Drouais dating from i 7 73 : This canvas was ^ & 
Exhibition of . the four portraitists in i 93°j > 0 r re d velvet, 

replica of it at Versailles. The King is attired m c medallion 

richly embroidered in gold, and wears the blue riband, the medaUio 
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of the Holy Ghost and the Order of the Golden Fleece. The head is 
erect and confident, the forehead high. The’ cheek-bones are ruddy, 
but the flesh is drooping and saggy. The neck is supported by a high 
cravat very tightly bound. Signs of incipient obesity are plainly 
visible. The eyelids are heavy and drooping, and the eyes have a 
mournful, far-off look. The compressed lips and the tightly drawn 
mouth give the whole face a disillusioned and contemptuous expres- 
sion. It was only a few years before that the Due de Croy described 
the King as still the most handsome man at Court. It looked as if 
he had grown old all of a sudden. Still he remained young in body. 
His movements were quick, and he was as active as ever. Louis 
made great demands on his physical strength; he hunted, rode hard, 
spent half the day in the open air, in the woods. A few days before 
Madame du Barry’s presentation, he fell from his horse and was 
badly hurt. He was brought back unconscious, stretched on a ladder. 
But that did not stop him. Next week, with his arm in a sling, he 
was out in the park shooting, in a light spring-cart. But his troubles 
had aged him. 

Until now, he had imagined he had unlimited time before him; 
time to be angry, time to forgive and time to govern. Now he dis- 
covered that Death was nearer than he had thought, and Destiny 
seemed to take a cruel delight in bringing home to him the warning 
of the Scriptures. One evening, at Madame du Barry’s, a game of 
whist was in progress when the Marquis de Chauvelin, who was 
only fifty-seven, had an apoplecdc fit and fell stone dead at his feet. 
During the Dauphin’s wedding festivities, on the night of the 
illuminations, a panic occurred in the Place Louis the Fifteenth, 
and a hundred and thirty-two people were suffocated or trampled 
to death. During the night of December 29th, 1772 , a fire broke 
out in the Hotel-Dieu. The panic-stricken Sisters shut up all the 
doors which ought to have been left open, and dozens of the aged and 
infirm were smothered to death or burnt alive. 

‘Do you ever think,’ burst out the King on one occasion, ‘of the 
terrible account we shall some day have to render to God, for the 
use we have made of the life he has given us in this world?’ 

For four years Louis the Fifteenth led a life of almost frenzied 
excitement. Suppers, gaming, hunting-parties, councils, hard work, 
receptions were crammed into days that were all too short. In a year 
and eight months he built Louveciennes and filled it full of art- 
treasures. He was seen at Compiegne, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, 
Trianon, Bellevue. When they removed the scaffolding from the 
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bridge at Neuilly, he was there to preside. For the weddings of his 
three grandsons he ordered fetes of dazzling splendour, where the 
royal majesty blazed forth with magnificent effulgence. Marie 
Antoinette opened the new opera hall, which had only been finished 
the night before and hurriedly transformed into a banqueting hall. 
The high-table was laid for twenty-two and the food was served in 
vessels of gold and silver-gilt. A marble balustrade railed them off 
from the throng of sightseers, who kept coming and going in a never- 
ending procession. On the following days, there was a State Ball, 
theatricals, marches-past, military parades, fireworks. Among the 
works performed were Athalie , Persee, Castor and Pollux , Semiramis, 
with all the stars of the day, theatrical, operatic and dancing: 
Mademoiselle Clairon, Lekain, Sophie Arnould, Larrivee, Mademoi- 
selle Guimard, Vestris, Gardel, d’Auberval. Tickets of admission 
to the festivities had been distributed in tens of thousands, and a 
mob of two hundred thousand gaping sightseers filled the park: it 
was meet that the lower orders should see the King in all his glory. 
One hundred and sixty thousand lamps were hung up on the trees; 
the Chateau was rippling with light; gondolas filled with minstrels 
glided softly along the canal. Glittering with diamonds, the King 
came forth on to the balcony of the Great Gallery. It was an 
apotheosis! 

At last France had a King. ChoiseuFs departure had thrown the 
Council out of gear, but, calmly and deliberately, picking and 
choosing his men, Louis put it to rights again. He turned it into 
what, nowadays, we should call a fighting cabinet, a great cabinet 
composed of energetic, competent servants of the State, men of 
unalterable resolution. Agriculture remained with Bertin and the 
Kang’s Household with La Vrilliere, who had held it for half a 
century. The War Office went to a professional soldier, a Lieutenant- 
General and Infantry Inspector, the Marquis de Monteynard. The 
Navy was assigned to Bourgeois de Boynes. The Abbe Terray 
became Controller-General, and Maupeou Chancellor. All declared 
themselves the unyielding adversaries of the Parlements, and all 
alike were prepared to proceed to extreme measures to maintain the 
authority of the Crown and crush the factions which were standing 
in the way of financial reconstruction and administrative reform. 

Rene Nicolas Charles Augustine de Maupeou was born on 
February 25th, 1714. He came of a family of magistrates, which 
had connections in the milling industry at Gonesse. About the year 
1550, we meet with a Maupeou who was a notary in Paris. His » 
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sons had posts in some office connected with finance. Two of his 
grandchildren entered the Cour des Aides and the Chambre des Comptes 
respectively. The Chancellor’s own father had himself been first 
president of the Paris Parlement from 1743 to 1757, and had subse- 
quently acted as Vice-Chancellor during Lamoignon’s period of 
exile. Rene Nicolas himself went through the ordinary stages of 
promotion, and was, first, a councillor, then president d mortier and 
finally first president. He was a little dark man with very large and 
prominent eyes, great bushy eyebrows, a somewhat low forehead, a 
long nose, square at the tip, a big mouth curving upwards at the 
corners, a long, receding chin, a sallow, liverish complexion. From 
the very first he had made his mark as a scientist, as well as by 
his wit and good manners. He was thrifty, austere, devoted to duty 
and an indefatigable worker. He slept no more than four hours 
of a night, and then, with a brain always fresh and bright, he would 
polish off a formidable piece of work as if it were mere child’s play. 
In short he was a conscientious man, afraid of nothing, the sort of 
man who having put his hand to the plough, would plough his 
furrow straight to the bitter end. 

His fault lay in being over hot-tempered and precipitate. The five 
years he had spent at the head of the Parlement had afforded 
him daily experience of the underhand intrigues of his colleagues, 
and he was able to judge their protestations of virtue and devotion 
at their true worth. As he had the reputation of being on the side 
of the Court and against the Parlement, he had endured countless 
affronts and had many a time found himself in an awkward situation. 
His temperament would have prompted him to batter his way 
through all obstacles. But before acting, he used to consult with his 
friend, Bourgeois de Boynes, a cool, level-headed man who could 
distinguish the strong from the weak side of an argument. Councillor 
of State and subsequently in charge of naval affairs, he had been 
first president in the Franche-Comte Parlement, and Intendant of 
the province. On two occasions, he had acted as procurator-general 
in the provisional chamber created to take the place of the Paris 
Parlement. He was a steady-going, cool-headed man who had a 
wider knowledge of procedure than Maupeou. Pie had an extensive 
experience of legal and administrative matters, and was able, on 
several occasions, to curb the Chancellor’s temper and prevent him 
from rushing wildly into some false and impossible position. 

The conflict between the Parlement and Choiseul’s successors 
broke out over the Brittany affair, which still remained unsettled. 
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The King had forbidden the Parlement to meddle with it, and their 
reply was to go on strike. During the night of the igth-aoth 
January, 1771, musketeers called on each individual magistrate at 
his house and served him with an order from the King summoning 
him to declare, ■without shift or evasion, by a plain ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 
whether he would, or whether he would not, resume and carry on 
his duties. Fifty answered ‘yes’; thirty-five refused to commit them- 
selves, and the rest said ‘no.’ Next day, however, the rebellious 
ones went from end to end of the city and succeeded, by threats and 
intimidation, in detaching another dozen from those who had 
promised obedience. The insurgent members, to the number of one 
hundred and thirty-two, were forthwith relieved of their functions 
by an Order in Council, and the following night they received 
orders to leave Paris without delay. On the 21st, the thirty-eight 
survivors of the loyal party threw in their lot with the exiles and 
determined to hold up the machinery of Justice till their colleagues 
should return. They were at once expelled from the capital, the 
calmer spirits being sent to their country houses, the more excitable 
ones to little villages away in le Forez, Auvergne and Argonne. 

The excellent Flammermont describes in pathetic language the 
martyrdom suffered by these worthy men who were fain to emulate 
the Conscript Fathers of Old Rome (provided always they had their 
backs to a good, warm fire, and their stomachs to a well-furnished 
table), and who shouted ‘Tyranny!’ because they were compelled 
to put up at an inn or to lodge with the cure. Following upon their 
many, fierce and fiery speeches, their piteous recriminations have a 
comic flavour that is not a little entertaining. ‘The cooking is bad,’ 
‘the post boys are rude,’ ‘there was no hot- water-bottle in the convey- 
ance,’ ‘the parsonage is uncomfortable,’ ‘the post-chaise is all over 
mud,’ ‘letters are delayed.’ . . . and M. Flammermont concludes, 
as mi ght have been expected, that in all this refinement of cruelty, 
the machinations of the Jesuits were surely discernible. But the 
truth is that Louis the Fifteenth is deserving of all admiration for 
having put up with them so long. What they got, they deserved a 
hundred times over, and the punishment inflicted upon them was, as 
Maupeou remarks, well calculated to ‘bring back the magistrates 
to that calmer frame of mind’, which became their dignity and their 
calling. 

Nevertheless, the Chancellor had flattered himself that the resist- 
ance would not be so universal as it turned out to be, and that the 
Upper Chamber, made up as it was of men of riper years, of the 
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older presidents and councillors, would never go over to the mal- 
contents. The unanimous defection of the magistrates left a third 
of the kingdom without any machinery of justice. On the 29th, 
therefore, the King summoned his Council of State. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
he said to them, ‘I have need of your services in order that the course 
of justice in my Parlement shall be no longer interrupted. I am 
fully aware of your zeal and affection for my person and I place full 
reliance upon them. You also, in your turn, may rely on my protec- 
tion, in carrying out the duties you are called upon to fulfil, and may 
be assured that, at all times I will extend to you the tokens of my 
affectionate recognition of your services.’ 

Daguesseau, the ‘Father’ of the Chamber, came forward and 
replied that the members of the council were all persuaded that their 
first duty was to set an example of obedience to the King’s subjects, 
and to work with zeal and assiduity to carry out His Majesty’s 
intentions. The advocates-general, the procurator-general and his 
deputies, received orders to serve on the interim tribunal. The chief 
registrar handed in his resignation, but the others, being threatened 
with arrest within twenty-four hours, gave in and returned to the 
Courts. But it was not enough to have judges. Litigants were also 
required. Now, the public were still persuaded that, in this further 
trial of strength, the Parlement would again prove victorious. No 
one wanted to compromise himself, or to incur the vengeance of 
the stronger party. Procurators and advocates were not forthcoming 
and the interim Parlement was unable to function as a civil court. 
The Judges came in for a few minutes of a morning and then, after 
formally adjourning the cases set down for trial on the cause list, 
once more withdrew. But besides that, even if things had gone on 
without a hitch, it would have been impossible for the Council of 
State, overburdened as it already was, to undertake so crushing a task. 
There was only one solution of the difficulty, and that was to proceed 
at once to a complete reorganization of the machinery of justice. 

There was no time to be lost, for the aristocratic opposition, 
though momentarily baffled, were lifting up their heads again and 
preparing to attack. The Princes of the Blood were the first to raise 
their standard against Maupeou. The Due D’Orleans and the 
Comte de Clermont forbade their Proctors to recognize the new 
tribunal; and, in giving similar orders to his people, the Comte d’Eu 
publicly declared that he would not care to be judged by such a 
parcel of scoundrels. The Princes met several times at the residence 
of the Due d’Orleans and drew up remonstrances to the King, which 
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the King declined to read. The Provincial Courts likewise raised a 
great hubbub, sent in protest upon protest, spread disaffection 
among the advocates, and deluged the public with violent harangues 
plentifully garnished with lies. To complete the embatded host of 
the lawyers, one person only was now needed and that was the 
pompous Malesherbes. Deprived of the control of the book trade 
since the downfall of his father, Lamoignon, he was still president 
of the Cour des Aides, and it was in the name of that body that he 
caused to be secretly printed the famous remonstrances of the 24th 
February, one of the outstanding monuments of aristocratic inepti- 
tude. ‘Sire, the terror 'with which an attempt is being made to 
inspire all departments of State, has not shaken your Cour des Aides. 
The phantom of a general revolt of the magistracy has been held 
up before your eyes. In answer to this chimerical invention, we 

draw your attention to the abuses which 5 Then came the 

usual stock-in-trade about ‘inviolable rights’, ‘unhappy problems’, 
‘heartless administration’, ‘voice of the people’, ‘illusory resources’, 
and all that threadbare, shoddy rhetoric. In conclusion, Male- 
sherbes made an appeal for the summoning of the States-Generah 
‘Let the question be put, Sire, to the nation itself.’ That was precisely 
what Louis the Sixteenth did a few years later, and, by way of 
answer, the third National Assembly cut off the head of this same 
Malesherbes, a fitting conclusion to a political career inspired by 
unconscious treachery, short-sightedness and morbid unrest. 

From beginning to end, Maupeou displayed the most admirable 
coolness, energy, moderation and common sense. The Monarchy 
had three times as many magistrates as it required. Being infinitely 
specialized, the various courts were consumed with jealousy, fought 
with each other for the possession of advocates, and were perpetually 
encroaching on one another’s preserves. The revolt of the Parle- 
ments afforded the Chancellor the means and opportunity of 
simplifying this out-of-date machinery, and of bringing the axe 
heavily down on a variety of abuses. In eight months the whole 
edifice had been completely demolished and built up anew. 

The essential reforms were these: the new Feudalism was crushed; 
Judges were no longer the owners of their judgeships, but -were 
chosen, appointed and remunerated by the Crown, who guaranteed 
their independence and declared them irremovable. Justice was 
thus no longer contaminated by filthy lucre, judges were forbidden 
to reap the smallest pecuniary advantage from the cases they tried, 
and advocates were prohibited from offering them presents or 
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gratuities of any kind. The Parlement of Paris and eleven Parle- 
ments and provincial Supreme Councils retained the privilege of 
registering laws, but the immense area over which the Paris Parle- 
ment had exercised jurisdiction was split up among five Cornells 
Superieurs sitting at Blois, Chalons, Clermont Ferrand, Lyons and 
Poitiers. These bodies had no political powers, but they discharged 
all the judicial functions of the Parlements; they were in the strict 
sense of the term, Courts of Appeal. By being made more easily 
accessible to litigants, the administration of justice would be at 
once more satisfactory and more expeditious, while expenses for 
board and travel would be avoided. The Conseil-Souverain of Artois, 
the Parlements of Rouen and Douai were superseded by Cornells 
Superieurs. The following bodies were done away with: The Grand 
Conseil , the Cours des Aides at Paris, Rouen and Clermont Ferrand, 
the Conseil-Souverain at Dombes, the Cours des Monnaies, the Paris 
Bureau de Finances, the Admiralties, the Table de Marbre and such 
Bailiwicks as were either recalcitrant or supernumerary. A Conseil 
Superieur was set up at Nimes in place of the Parlement of Toulouse; 
and another at Bayeux at the expense of Rouen. The Parlement 
of Metz was suppressed and its duties transferred to Nancy. 

The Princes of the Blood and the leaders of the aristocratic cabal 
had been hoping that Maupeou would not succeed in getting 
together a sufficient number of magistrates to staff his ' Conseils 
Superieurs and his new Parlements. But his task was rendered all the 
easier by the fact that the suppressed bodies had all been over- 
crowded, and because one good brain was quite enough to take the 
place of three second-rate ones. Moreover, the Parlements’ adher- 
ents had never been really unanimous in their policy of rebellion. 
Many of the magistrates had associated themselves with the move- 
ment because they were afraid of their colleagues, and they dis- 
approved of it in their hearts. Lastly, the abolition of the super- 
fluous tribunals had set free a large number of judges, from whom the 
Chancellor was able to select the men he deemed best suited to his 
purpose. 

The new Paris Parlement consisted of the Grand Conseil and a few 
members of the Cour des Aides. The King appointed to the post of 
first president one of the greatest administrators and most eminent 
jurists of the age, Bertier de Sauvigny, who had been Councillor of 
State for thirteen years and Intendant of Finance for Paris for 
sixteen. Bertier de Sauvigny had at first declined the appointment, 
pleading advancing years, infirmity and the number of responsi- 
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bilities which would he laid upon his shoulders just when he was in 
sore need of repose. On two occasions, despite the earnest represen- 
tations of the Chancellor, he had persisted in his refusal. On^ April 
3rd, however, he was ordered to V ersailles and, about five o clock, 
he was ushered into the presence of the King who had just returned 
from the chase. 

‘The King,’ says Berber in his diary, ‘greeted me with every mark 
of affability. 

* “Monsieur de Sauvigny,” said he, “I have appointed you first 
president of my Paris Parlement, and you refuse me your services. 

‘ “Sire, I am always ready to obey Your Majesty in all the com- 
mands you may be pleased to lay upon me, but the Chance or as 
doubtless informed you how potent are the objections w ave 

taken the liberty to place before him.” 

‘ “Yes. He told me all about it. You think you are not strong 
enough. You are afraid of incurring the disapproval of e pu c. 

You are loath to make enemies.” , T 

‘“But, Sire, did the Chancellor mention to Your Majesty ^tiiat 1 
thought you might well recall the members^ of your ar emen 

without any risk of compromising your dignity? , . 

‘ “You’re wrong. If they came back, they would do the same thing 
all over again. I’ve been persuaded to give way many mes ^ * 

They all thought I should do so again; but they ma e a mis 
They have provoked me beyond endurance. 

He reminded the Chancellor of several instances sa Y^ n _S- , , 

‘ “If I had not yielded on such or such an occasion, things 

not be in the state they are in now.” _ v ^ivr-.Vstv 

‘ “But, Sire,” said I to the King, “I beg topointouttoYou J 
that you have already granted me favours, and hono 
- appointments which I might appropriately have egg : 
confer on me as a reward for my services as a first presi re r er as 
years standing, for you regarded those honours to w c° yQu 

being of greater value and importance than the much 

would now appoint me. Moreover, I have a w ^ys Majesty , 
repugnance for the position of first president tha m more 

had wished to bestow it upon me fifteen years ago, , . u 

advantages than it can now boast of, I should hav P 

to dispense me from accepting it.” necessary 

‘ “Yes, I know. You are a retiring man. But you Ieasure 

to me in the post which I design for you. ,You will 
to accept it, and I order you so to do.” ’ 
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Bcrtier raised some further objections, but as the King made no 
reply and had assumed a very stern expression, he withdrew. Four 
days later, he received an autographed letter from Louis the 
Fifteenth. The writing was firm and regular, the letters well formed 
and properly joined together. An expert graphologist would have 
pronounced it the writing of a man of strong will, with his nerves 
under perfect control. ‘Monsieur Berber de Sauvigny, I am confi- 
dent of your attachment and of your zeal. I have chosen you as first 
president of my Paris Parlement, despite your representations. I 
desire to be obeyed, and you must rely on my protection. And now, 
Monsieur Berber de Sauvigny, I pray God that He will hold you in 
His sacred keeping.’ The Parlement being thus reconsbtuted, the 
Archbishop of Paris celebrated the Red Mass with great pomp. 

In the country, the new organizadon was put into operation more 
easily still. The Douai Parlement went over en bloc to the Conseil 
Superieur; half the magistrates of Besangon accepted seats; at Toulouse 
Bordeaux, Rennes and Dijon there remained sufficient councillors 
and presidents to make up the required number; at Aix, the Cour des 
Comptes underwent its transformabon into a Parlement with enthu- 
siasm. At Pau, Colmar, Perpignan and Grenoble, the new Courts, 
which were merely the old ones under another name, entered upon 
their dubes without delay. The Conseil Superieur at Lyons was pre- 
sided over by the Intendant, and composed of judges who had 
previously sat in the Cour des Monnaies. ‘An experienced staff, belong- 
ing to the best classes of the populabon, for the most part wealthy, 
steady-going and well-educated, comprising one man of acbon 
and no very conspicuous mediocrities.’ Such is the verdict passed 
upon it by M. Metzger who has made this council the subject of an 
important monograph. What he says is confirmed by M. Le Griel, 
who has written the history of the Council of Clermont Ferrand. A 
thousand magistrates had been relieved of their funcbons. To make 
it quite clear that there was to be no going back, Maupeou compelled 
his own son to apply for release from his dubes as president d mortier, 
and obtained for him a post in the Army. On Saint Marbn’s day 
(November, 1771), the opening of the Courts was everywhere 
attended with great solemnity. The lower courts recognized the new 
Courts of Appeal and, slowly but surely, the advocates resumed their 
labours, only too relieved that they had not been struck off the 
register. 

‘As many as thirty or forty years ago,’ said Maupeou to their 
president, ‘the King saw perfectly well that you were always and 
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everywhere the principal cause of trouble in the various Parlements, 
and of the resistance offered to his will. Hardly six days ago, he was 
saying, apropos of your behaviour, that he would never forget how, 
in Cardinal Fleury’s time, when the Jansenist troubles were at their 
height, a famous advocate called Le Normand had compelled him 
to give way. Ask anyone who was there whether I am deceiving you. 
Since the times to which he referred, he has seen the strikes of 1753 
and 1757, and you know how you all behaved then. You may well 
imagine that all this was not calculated to make him change his 
mind about you; but what really put the finishing touch on the 
whole affair was that, at a meeting of the Chambers, M. de Saint 
Fargeau was incautious enough to say that they could suspend their 
duties with a perfecdy easy mind, because it was quite certain t at 

the advocates would stand by them to a man . 5 . 

Those writers who have concerned themselves with the story o 
Maupeou and his times, seem to have taken their evidence exc usive y 
from Parliamentary documents and to have got the idea that France 
was heartbroken at the dispersal of the old magistrates. Ihey nave 
given touching accounts of litigants in tears, the crowd wringing eir 
hands, and worthy citizens brought to the brink of despair. e 
real state of affairs was very different. The outgoing magis a e 
had ruled by intimidation. As long as they appeared P™ erlu “° 
harm, no one had dared to utter a word against them. en 
fell, the pent up feelings of the populace at length exp o e . 
had made a lot of enemies by their selfishness and arrogance, 
had been some notorious instances, the Barre affair, an e 
affair, for example, which proved that their so-calle jus ce \ 
often one-sided, cruel and blind. Looking back again on 
business, there is still a good deal of mystery about 1 • rnrnse 
that transpired at the inquest, the disfigurement o 5 

the unlikelihood of suicide, the lying and con t r a.dr ct ory s 
of the accused parties, would all lead one to conclu e a , j 

killed his son, were it not that his heroism during t e , , 

carried conviction in his favour. The public, thoroug y , j 
that he was innocent, accused the Toulouse Par emen ^ came 
sacrificing him to the fanatical fury of the Capito s. Galas 

about flit from the very start, Voltaire, who defended 
declared for Maupeou. He wrote, in his best ca n ec l the ex- 

lets in praise of the reform, in the course of whic ® ^ ^ 
magistrates tiger-bulls, because, he said, they were as P 
were stupid. Beaumarchais' set-to with Oceanian, the Councilor, 
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kept the public amused for a week or two, but Beaumarchais’ case 
was so rotten, he could not get a barrister to defend him. However, 
Maupeou took care not to push his victory too far: he mitigated 
the exile of his adversaries, reinstated such as had only acted in 
good faith, upset the princes’ cabal, and slowly but surely wore 
down the opposition of the aristocratic party. In order to keep up 
their spirits, the more stubborn kept telling themselves, and the 
world in general, that the ministers did not get on together, that the 
Chancellor was going to be dismissed and the old Parlement recalled. 
But the months ■went by and every day added to the solidity of the 
work accomplished. As is borne out by the documents handed over 
by Maupeou to Louis the Sixteenth, and now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the measures of reform had been undertaken at the King’s 
express desire, and he had kept pace with them, and directed them 
in all their details. All important documents - edicts, declarations, 
draft-speeches - had been annotated and approved by his own hand. 
A score of times he had declared, ‘I am not going to change my mind.’ 
Here, too, he stands as the precursor, the creator of things to come. 
Throughout his period of office, Maupeou was assisted by a young 
secretary, a sober-minded, industrious and loyal coadjutor, whose 
name was Charles Francois Lebrun. He was the future Consul, the 
friend and collaborator of Bonaparte, whose distinction it was, after 
the events of Brumaire, to revive the judicial system of Louis 
the Fifteenth, just as Gaudin had re-established his financial 
organization. 

Now that it had shaken itself free of the trammels of the feudal 
opposition, the Monarchy was recovering its freedom of action. For 
years now, a veritable incubus had been weighing upon France, an 
obscure sense of foreboding, which Maupeou’s bold and energetic 
measure had at length dispelled. To get to work, to do something, 
is in itself a fortifying and healthy tonic. It invigorates, banishes 
uncertainty, restores confidence, and resuscitates the will. While 
Maupeou was taking steps to bring together in a single code the 
whole legal system of the country, d’Aiguillon, in his post at the 
Foreign Office, was reaping the harvest of Choiseul’s errors in the 
East. Without being able to stir a finger, he was compelled to look 
on as an unwilling spectator while the first partition of Poland was 
carried through its final stages. But he reaped his revenge in Sweden. 
People had already come to look on Sweden as a second Poland. ‘I 
await, in fear and trembling,’ wrote Gustavus the Third, himself, 

the coming of the time when the neighbouring powers will take it 
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into their heads to subject us to their yoke.’ Louis the Fifteenth and 
d’Aiguillon advised him to reassert his authority by a coup detat, 
and managed to put him in possession of two millions to enable him 
to raise troops. The plan turned out a success and a new constitu- 
tion was put into operation. The Tsarina and Frederic sent 
threatening letters, but Louis the Fifteenth gave them to understan 
that he would support Sweden with an army and a fleet, and t ey 
bowed to the force of circumstances. In America, also, events were 
taking a turn which was likely to prove favourable to France. e 
thirteen colonies, having fallen out with the Mother Country over a 
question of duties, were threatening to revolt. Boston ha a ea y 
given the signal and the British Government was about to give 
orders for the harbour to be blockaded. With, fevens as , 
Bourgeois de Boynes pushed on with his shipbuilding programm 
He established an effective control over expenditure, encourage 
promotion of Commoners, set himself to combat party spin , a , 
by the measures of unification which he introduce in i 77 2 j P 
end to the class rivalry between the officers of ar j stocr * t f Qn 
plebeian origin. He further gave strict orders that s ors, 
shore, were to be subject to the strictest discipline. „ . , c 

The Abbe Terray, the Controller-General, was an ' . Q 

the Paris Parlement. In 1756 he had been the on y me ^ 

not fling his resignation in the King’s face, u Finance 

rapporteur of fiscal decisions, he had been a mem er o _ taxat ^ on _ 
Commission, set up by Laverdy to draw up a sc e .. . j ain ong 
reform. This Commission, the papers of which are distnb d ^8 
several files in the archives, had performed a very regarding 

The four volumes published by Moreau de eaU .- 0 ftheinfor- 
les impositions et droits en Europe, represent only a por Terray 

mation which it succeeded in collecting. _Li 'e a P ’ g ten> 
came down to his office about six o’clock in t e mo _ j n jus 

everything was- done, and he was free to receive a a man 0 f 

admirable history of Finance, M. Marion portrays (.judgments, 
‘a clear and decisive cast of mind, remarkably soun 1 ^ jj^ngs, yet 
n ot in the least pettifogging, taking a broad vie\ . a n ian of 
establishing order and economy in everything ie n0 means 

energetic and independent character. . • • ® 'Others and that 

the man to let himself be led, or browbeaten ay o ’ ple with 
alone was a characteristic that admirably fitte ^ anting receipts> 
the situation . 5 Keeping down expenditure, , j 1( . proceeded 

such were the two points of the programme on w 
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to concentrate with an unblushing cynicism that won him an 
unpopularity which was as exceptional in its virulence, as it was 
imperturbably and cheerfully endured. 

The tampering with the taxes by the Courts of Justice had dried up 
the national income and, by tire end of 1769, next year’s revenue 
had been almost completely eaten up in advance. So long as the 
Parlements hung on, Terray had to make the best of existing means; 
suspension of debt-redemption, postponement of drawings for 
lotteries, compulsory conversions, cuts in pensions and salaries, 
appropriation of profits from taxation, consolidation of the floating 
debt and advances allowed by the banks. These measures, for which 
the Abbe is blamed, did not excite the smallest opposition on the 
part of the Courts. On condition that their own immunities were 
respected, they were indifferent as to what might happen elsewhere. 
But when the Parlements bit the dust, it was found possible to gather 
up the threads of Machault’s great enterprise; and Terray immedi- 
ately addressed himself to the task. He overhauled and simplified 
the machinery of indirect taxation, abolished a number of unfair 
exemptions, revoked agreements where the interest receivable by the 
State was unreasonably low and, lastly, in terms of the decree of 
November, 1771, revived the vingtiemes, enacting that those first 
imposed should continue in perpetuity, and the second until 1781. 
He further decided that they should be levied strictly on income, 
without respect of persons. He urged on the compilation of the 
register, instituted a system of verification, prosecuted defrauders, 
and compelled the privileged classes to pay their share. But it was 
all done without violence and without injustice. ‘Take care,’ he 
wrote to an intendant, ‘to see that no excessive measures are put 
into operation, and when you have to come to a decision as between 
tax-surveyor and taxpayer, give the latter the benefit of any doubt 
there may be, provided, of course, you have made every effort to 
get at the truth.’ If the vingtieme was duly paid up, the deficit was 
vanquished, debt redemption made possible; it paved the way first 
for the mitigation and finally for the abolition of the more vexatious 
impositions, it was the end of ‘privilege’ and the signal for a revival 
of public confidence. It was also, as M. Marion justly remarks, a 
salutary check on the appetites of that gilded clique who had long 
been in the habit of living in the lap of luxury at the expense of the 
public purse. People never complain that grants or taxes are too 
high when they are receiving the former, and evading the latter. 
If what they had to pay out had been strictly proportioned to what 
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they thought their due, it is probable that the pensioners would 
have moderated their demands. Terray had it in him to carry 
through that reform. To him, at all events, is due the honour ot 
overcoming difficulties till then considered insuperable, ana oi 
saving a situation which everyone believed to be desperate. ore 
over, to complete the rehabilitation of the country s nances, 
would have found an ally in the increase in the country s wea • 
Under Louis the Sixteenth, even when Necker had ha g 

folly, the tax surplus sufficed to postpone the crisis or ve 
In a prosperous country, where the taxable limit is s a g 
off, there is no fear of a financial crisis. . , 

For twenty years France’s only trouble had been a po £• 

Disintegration^ the State, recrudescence of feudalism , dedine of 
the royal power, revolt of the magistracy, callit \ v a tood 
cannot rob Louis the Fifteenth of the merit of haying u 
danger and the still greater merit of overcoming it. 

On April 27th, 1774, Louis the Fifteenth was^at ^“he was 
Madame du Barry and a few members of h > 

seized with headache, attacks of giddiness, s ^ iverl f ^ d to ma ] ce the 
in the lumbar region. Notwithstanding that, e re^ ^ hunting, 
smallest change in the order of the day night his 

When he got back, he was decidedly feverish, an . ^ surt r e on, not 
temperature continued to rise. La Marini ere taken back 

liking the look of things, gave orders for the King to be 

to the Chateau. Versailles.’ 

‘If he is going to be ill, he had better be 1 ^ a jh-essing- 

Carriages were sent for in great haste. ra yy_h. The driver 
gown and cloak, the King flung himself int0 ' * ’ had arrived, 

whipped up his horses and in three minutes ^4 immedi- 

He just saw his daughters for a moment as he ' .’ ed j n bed. He 
ately went up to his room. For several days e ovcr him. His 

complained of headache and said he ha pm ture still high- 

face was congested, his pulse rapid, and bis e p hut so as 

The doctors consulted together and cou ^vhich left the 

to do something, they prescribed three ee 1 > 

patient much weaker. . the truth. 

The King kept on insisting on their telling sQon be all right 

‘You say I am not really ill, and that S oU eht to tell me the 
again, but you don’t mean a word of it, and y 
truth.’ 
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One night, as the King was taking a draught, a doctor thought 
he noticed some red patches. 

‘Bring the light closer,’ he said, ‘the King cannot see his glass.’ 
Everyone bent over with one accord, and got up again without a 
word. It was smallpox, confluent and malignant smallpox. The 
patches were very abundant on the face; but not so numerous on the 
body. The medical men took counsel and decided not to let the 
King know, for the time being at any rate. But within an hour 
the bulletins were carrying the tidings to the four quarters of the 
kingdom. 

The 30th April went by without any appreciable aggravation of 
the symptoms. The Princesses had hastened to their father’s bedside 
and took it in turns to remain in the sick-room. The King was fairly 
peaceful and spoke little, but very sensibly and with all his wits 
about him. 

‘If I hadn’t had the smallpox,’ he said, ‘I should fancy I had got 
it now.’ 

They hastened to set his mind at rest, and he let the subject drop. 
On May 3rd, he was delirious for some minutes, then his mind 
cleared again. In an off-hand sort of way, as if it was a matter of no 
importance, he asked for a looking-glass. He looked long and 
carefully at the blotches that disfigured him, gave a few orders in a 
low tone, and then fell to talking about nothing in particular. 

Next day the Court learned that he had summoned the Senior 
Chaplain and that he had said to him: 

‘I’ve got the smallpox. People don’t get over it at my age. I must 
put my affairs in order.’ 

Then he turned to Madame du Barry. 

‘We must not have the Metz scandal all over again. I must do my 
duty to God and my people. It is necessary that you should go away.’ 

At four o’clock, Madame du Barry entered a coach with her 
sisters-in-law and the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, to whose house it had 
been arranged she should retire. The King, who was unaware of 
the hour of her departure, thought he still had time to say good-bye, 
and, about six, he asked for her. 

‘Sire, she has gone,’ replied the attendant. 

‘Where has she gone to?’ 

‘To Rueil, Sire.’ 

‘What, already!’ 

He fell silent. Of what was he thinking? Of Metz, no doubt, and 
all the scandals of his private life. And of France also, France which 
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he was leaving rich and strong, and on the eve of wiping out the 
disgrace of the Treaty of Paris. He knew that these last years had 
cost him lire love of his people, and yet, when the hour or sc n g 
the account should sound, they would be able to look bac upon \ 
reign with pride. Everything of note that had been wrought, tor 
half a century now, had originated with him. The di*missa o 
Due dc Bourbon, the long years when 1- leury was m o nice, e ui 
of Lorraine widt France*, the the reversal of the JhancM, 

the acquisition of Corsica, die abolition of the larcmui 
tilings he had willed, one and all. The revolution w uch .some ^spok 
of as approaching, he had set his hand Utcreto, v>tt iou ’ 

without violence, wherever reform was reasonable ant , . . 
Would the Dauphin have it in him to persevere m w > „ 
he had pointed out. He had laid the foundations o a n of his 
He had been kindly, just, peace-loving, and tolerant, sp ^ 

peoples' blood. Ah, if he could but live anodier »'<< ) ' > . . 

Monarchy would be saved. Just five years more • • • ’ cacc 

But no; it was all over. It only remained for bun to make te peace 
with Cod. -A priest! A priest! Three times I I.ave ashed 
confessor. Is die Abbe Maudoux not here?’ cn tcrcd, 

It was duce o’clock in the morning. The Abbe i Towards 

and the King spoke with him for a quarter o an * j{ ic 

evening the Sacraments were administered with gre p rince de 

communion-cloth was held by die Duc dOi ta > tc ff or tthe 
Conde, die Bishop of Scnlis and a chaplain. \ i 1 ... jd a damc 

King took the Host that was held out to him, t icn > ry ymo n and 
Louise by the hand, he asked for Cardinal de la Rocli y 
spoke a few words to him in an undertone. _ ^ C om- 

‘Messieurs,’ said the Cardinal in a clear voice, . t j ie rc pents 
mands me to tell you, since he cannot do so himse » ] 1C is 

of his sins and that, if he has given scandal to ^ t ]ic W ays 

heartily sorry for it, that he is firmly resolved to go , die cause 

of hb youth and to use what is left to him of hie, o 
of religion.’ . ,, j. 

Then in husky, hardly audible tones, the Kmg a myself.’ 

‘I should like to have been strong enough to tell you u 
Then he turned to Madame Adelaide: , 

‘I never felt better,’ said he, ‘or more at peace. ^ sU ff e rings, 
For two days longer he endured the most j° p ace was 

without a single complaint, praying inccssan y- blotches had 

swollen and seemed to have turned almost blac 
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ceased to suppurate, and from his body, which was covered all 
over with a sort of crust, there arose a fetid odour. The doors and 
windows had to be kept constantly open. On May xoth, at 
noon, he entered upon his death agony. On the ledge of the balcony 
stood a lighted candle, put there for a signal. At half-past-three, 
an attendant approached and extinguished it. 

The King was dead. 
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